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Introduction 


In  the  course  of  the  last  few  decades,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  translation  of  Tibetan  Buddhist  litera¬ 
ture.  This  indicates  a  growing  desire  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to 
know  more  about  Buddhism,  in  the  way  it  developed  and  is 
practised  in  the  Tibetan  tradition.  The  task  of  transmitting  any  re¬ 
ligious  or  philosophical  knowledge  and  truths  embedded  in  an  old 
language  like  Tibetan,  to  a  modem  one  like  English,  is  enormously 
difficult.  This  is  so  because  from  whatever  angle  one  looks  at  these 
two  languages — their  grammar,  syntactical  arrangement  of  words, 
the  social  and  geographical  backgrounds  in  which  they  devel¬ 
oped — they  are  totally  different.  So  much  so  indeed  that  perhaps  all 
that  a  devoted  translator  can  hope  to  achieve  in  his  or  her  transla¬ 
tion  is  to  convey  the  contents  of  a  Tibetan  text  without  much 
distortion  or  confusion.  Even  that  is  often  too  much  to  hope.  A  very 
conscientious  translator  may  have  to  be  satisfied  with  conveying,  in 
the  target  language,  no  more  than  some  particular  asp)ect  or  aspects 
of  the  original  whole — such  as  he  or  she  thinks  is  the  most 
important. 

Translators  of  course  come  from  diverse  backgrounds  and  they 
approach  their  difficult  tasks  with  different  aims  in  mind.  This  is  no 
doubt  as  it  should  be.  But  those  who  hope  to  learn,  through  reading 
translations,  something  about  Tibetan  Buddhism  are  often  con¬ 
fused  by  the  varied  styles  and  nature  of  translation  of  many  Tibetan 
texts.  Some  of  these  classical  texts  are  abstruse  even  to  a  Tibetan 
scholar  and  they  become  more  so  in  translation  if  the  translator's 
understanding  of  them  is  insufficient,  surmounted  by  the  problem 
that  there  is  no  standardisation  of  translated  Tibetan  terminology. 

Situations  such  as  this  prompted  Tibet  House  to  organize  a 
seminar,  to  which  scholars  working  on  the  translations  of  Buddhist 
texts  from  both  India  and  abroad  were  invited  to  attend  and  speak 
about  their  work  and  experiences.  The  seminar  received  monetary 
and  organizational  support  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Indian 
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Council  for  Cultural  Relations,  and  India  International  Centre.  The 
seminar,  called  "An  International  Seminar  on  Buddhist  Transla¬ 
tions:  Problems  and  Perspectives,"  was  held  in  Delhi  in  February 
1990.  All  the  twenty-two  papers  included  in  this  volume  were  read 
at  the  seminar  in  which  about  fifty  scholar-translators  participated. 
Later,  the  authors  were  requested  to  revise  their  papers  if  necessary 
for  publication.  Some  took  the  opportunity  to  do  so  and  sent  revised 
versions.  Keeping  the  entire  collection  in  mind,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  edit  a  number  of  papers.  However,  care  has  of  course 
Ixjen  taken  to  avoid  any  distortion  of  meaning. 

Before  the  papers  are  brielly  introduced,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  history  of  the  translation  of  Buddhist  texts  from 
Sanskrit  and  Tibetan.  This  can  be  divided  into  three  phases.  A 
fourth  phase  can  probably  be  projected  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  first  phase  covers  the  early  years  of  the  colonial  period  on 
the  Indian  subcontinent,  when  Christianity  and  Christian  values 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  colonial  mentality .  During  this  time  the 
translations  of  Buddhist  texts  into  English  from  Pali,  Sanskrit  and 
Tibetan  were  often  done  by  missionaries,  or,  if  not  by  missionaries, 
by  persons  who  were  deeply  committed  to  and  influenced  by 
Christianity.  These  translations,  therefore,  contain  a  very  high 
degree  of  Christian  colouring  in  the  language  of  the  translations 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  original  material.  Kern's  early 
translation  of  the  Lotus  Sutra,  Saddharmapundarlka,  is  one  of  the 
best  or  worst  examples  of  this  period.  In  it  the  phrase  "the  flesh  pots 
of  Egypt,"  which  is  taken  straight  from  the  Bible,  is  used  to  indicate, 
presumably,  the  idea  of  sensual  corruption.  What  is  even  more 
damning  to  the  translation  is  Kern's  insistence  on  using  "death"  for 
Nirvana.  This  is  not  only  an  incorrect  translation;  it  also  betrays  an 
unconscious  evaluation,  or  devaluation,  of  the  highest  goal  in 
Buddhism. 

Another  example  of  the  overwhelming  influence  of  biblical 
values  upon  an  early  translator  of  Buddhist  texts  are  Rhys  David's 
translations  taken  from  Pali  sources.  She  found,  in  spite  of  all  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  an  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  the  Soul 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha! 

Waddell  can  also  be  classified  in  this  group  although,  to  my 
knowledge,  he  did  not  produce  much  in  the  way  of  actual  transla¬ 
tions.  His  term  Lama  ism  is  full  of  Christian  prejudice  against  Bud¬ 
dhism.  While  he  was  in  Tibet,  Waddell  is  believed  to  have  been 
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,„,e.avourab>e.owardsBuddhis.;buUU^^^ 

book  in  England,  the  prevar  mg  O^nshan  aUiha 
Chnstian,  especially  ^  prevailing  attitude, 

he  produced  a  book  of  Buddhist  texts,  which  niay 

In  the  second  phase  of  ,,  ,  century,  the  ChrisUan 

l*,*entocoverroush^thef.rs^h  W 

influence  is  not  as  dominant.  D  ^  ^of  many  Buddhist 
colonial,  political  ^J^'once  of  Christianity  and  ChrisUan 

lands  in  Asia  continue  ,  f  jpj  j^to  the  background.  Perhaps 

values  on  western  translators  fad^m  t^^ 

this  development  can  be  partly  P  intellectuals  which  ac- 

credibility  of  Christianity  of  Marxism.  In  this 

companied  the  advances  o  ^  traditional  western  philos- 

phase  .he  -''f  "'^taXos.  were  f«.wertully 

,  r.f.iranslator  who  worked  extensively  on  Buddhist 

An exampleofa translate  translations  are  deeply 

materials  during  this  perio  ,  His  repeated  use  of  the 

i„nuencedbyKan,lanrfps.s^cherta;^^^^^^^ 
phrase  "the  thing  m  itself  Kantian  metaphysics,  the 

ics.  He  uses  it  to  however,  whether  it  i 

absoluteorultimatereahty.Howev  parama'rfha  or 

for  understanding  mentioned  that  Kant  was  al^ 

fafhafa- is  very  doubtful.  It  may  be  m  the 

influenced  in  his  ^tern^ohilosopher,  Berkeley, 

Madhyantavibhanga  by  philosophers  to  propose  the 

who  was  first  among  w^ste^ 

existence  of  only  mind,  asso  nothing  could  exist  except 

was  a  bishop  who  wanted  to  p  g  accepted  as  the 
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His  insistence  upon  the  use  of  the  term  "the  absolute"  to  translate 
paramartha  is  again  a  direct  imposition  of  Kantian  terms  and  con* 
cepts  upon  Buddhist  thought.  In  line  with  the  point  made  earlier 
about  the  decline  in  the  influence  of  Christianity  during  this  phase 
ofEnglish  translations  of  Buddhist  texts,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Stcherbatsky,  although  a  Russian,  was  educated  in  Germany  and  it 
could  be  surmised  that  he  was  conditioned  to  abandon  Christian 
values  and  replace  them  with  those  of  Kant  and  Marx.  Conze  too 
belonged  to  that  period. 

The  third  phaseof  translation  of  Buddhist  texts  into  English  from 
Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  sources  is  marked  by  the  introduction  of  still 
more  models  and  conceptual  schemes  taken  from  the  western 
intellectual  and  philosophical  tradition.  This  phase  can  be  said  to 
run  roughly  from  the  middle  of  the  t  wen  tieth  century  to  the  present, 
as  is  evident  from  the  translations  of  some  western  scholars.  In 
these  Kant  and  Marx,  as  well  as  Berkeley,  are  largely  abandoned. 
The  new  fashion  has  been  to  look  to  western  psychology,  as  taught 
primarily  by  Freud  and  Jung,  for  conceptual  schemes  to  be  used  in 
the  translation  and  interpretation  of  Buddhist  materials.  There  has 
also  been  a  new  tendency  to  adopt  the  concepts  of  linguistic 
relativism,  particularly  as  propounded  by  Wittgenstein,  for  help  in 
the  work  of  translating  Buddhist  texts  into  English.  There  are  many 
modem  translators  who,  in  their  translations  of  Buddhist  texts, 
have  made  large-scale  use  of  concepts  and  terms  taken  from  modem 
Western  psychology  and  linguistic  relativism.  The  most  obvious 
example  of  these  new  influences  in  the  translation  of  Buddhist  texts 
into  English  are  the  works  of  Guenther;  but  there  are  many  others 
who  also  fall  into  this  category. 

What  these  three  phases  have  in  common  is  the  imposition  of  the 
Westemconceptual  scheme  upon  Buddhist  material.  In  other  words, 
whether  it  was  Christian  values  or  those  of  traditional  Western 
philosophy  or  those  of  modern  movements  in  Western  intellectual 
circles,  all  of  them  were  marked  by  the  prevalent  use  of  a  particu¬ 
larly  western  scheme  of  thought  in  the  translation  of  Buddhist 
texts.  It  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  that  all  the  translators  working 
in  these  three  periods  have  looked  at  the  Buddhist  texts  through 
some  Western  spectacles  of  one  colour  or  another.  The  result  has 
inevitably  caused  some  distortion,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  of  the 
original  genuine  Buddhist  message. 


The  problem  is  not  only  a  Western  one.  A  similar  problem  arose 
when  Buddhist  texts  were  translated  into  Chinese  from  Sanskrit. 
There  Taoist,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Confuciar\  concepts  influeiK  ed 
the  translation  and  interpretation  of  Buddhist  materials,  and  in 
some  cases  seriously  distorted  the  meaning.  Perhaps  the  problem  of 
reading  and  translating  Buddhist  texts  through  one's  own  particu¬ 
lar  culture  or  intellectual  sjDectacles  is  bound  to  occur  when  Bud¬ 
dhist  texts  and  techniques  are  introduced  into  a  civilization  which 
already  has  quite  a  well  developed  and  well-defined  intellectual, 
religious  or  philosophical  culture  of  its  own.  Perhaps  the  remark¬ 
able  accuracy  of  the  Tibetan  translations  of  Buddhist  texts  from 
Sanskrit  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  centur  ies 
C.E.  Tibet  hardly  had  any  well-developed  or  well-defined  intellec¬ 
tual  tradition  of  its  own.  That  is  to  say,  the  Buddhist  concepts  and 
values  embodied  in  the  Buddhist  texts  were  introduced  into  wliat 
was  virtually  an  intellectual  vacuum.  To  put  it  more  positively,  the 
Tibetan  translators  were  able  to  read,  translate  and  interpret  Bud¬ 
dhist  texts  through  spectacles  which  were  not  already  coloured  by 
their  own  intellectual  preconceptions. 

There  is  now  an  emerging  tendency  among  a  new  breed  of 
Western  translators  to  work  in  close  collaboration  with  authorita¬ 
tive  Tibetan  scholars  belonging  to  the  indigenous  tradition  and  to 
allow  Buddhist  texts  to  speak  in  English  but  with  an  authentic 
Buddhist  voice.  Sometimes  such  attempts  lead  to  overtly  literal 
English  translations  which  become  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  average  English  reader  not  familiar  with  the  original  language 
to  understand.  Still  this  is  a  positive  development,  for  such  relative 
difficulty  incomprehension  is  preferable  to  wrong  comprehension. 
Certainly  the  confusion  which  arises  in  attempting  to  understand 
translations  of  Buddhist  texts  loaded  with  Christian  or  Kantian  or 
even  Freudian,  Jungian  or  Wittgensteinian  concepts  and  terms  is 
lessened  by  this  new  approach.  Ihe  goal  for  which  we  should  all 
strive  is  of  course  translation  which  will  speak  with  a  genuine 
Buddhist  voice,  presented  in  a  language  and  style  comprehensible 
to  the  average  educated  reader.  Perhaps  this  is  a  goal  wliich  may  be 
achieved  in  the  newest  and  latest  phase  of  translation  of  Buddhist 
texts  into  English;  this  is  what  1  have  called  the  fourth  phase,  ai\d 
the  beginnings  of  it  are  already  evident  in  some  of  the  latest 
translations  done  in  a  new  spirit  of  objectivity  and  respect  for  the 
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indigenous  Tibetan  Buddhist  tradition,  both  literary  and  oral,  and 
its  legitimate  representatives. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  papers  included  in  this  volume,  drawing 
attention  to  the  seilient  points  made  in  them. 

Lama  Chimpa  thinks  that  the  most  important  requirement  for 
achieving  satisfactory  translation  of  a  Tibetan  text  into  any  modem 
language,  such  as  English,  should  be  team  work,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
find  an  authoritative  Tibetan  scholar  who  can  also  write  English 
well,  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  find  someone  who  is  a  master  of 
English,  as  well  as  a  qualified  scholar  of  classical  Tibetan.  Other  pre¬ 
requisites  for  satisfactory  translation,  according  to  Lama  Chimpa, 
are  the  standardization  of  Tibetan  terminology  in  the  target  lan¬ 
guage,  standardization  of  the  scheme  of  transliteration  of  Tibetan 
alphabets,  and  a  reliable  dictionary. 

Rev.  Shree  N.  Singh  discusses  the  factors,  a  combination  of 
which  makes  for  good  translation — language,  culture,  scholastics, 
meditative  realization  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  his  personality, 
grace,  and  methodology.  He  also  discusses  the  imp)ortance  of 
transliteration  ai\d  phonetics,  and  a  number  of  points  concerning 
the  relation  of  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  that  are  important  for  trans¬ 
lation. 

Elizabeth  Napper,  unlike  Paul  Griffiths  (one  of  whose  articles 
is  the  starting  point  of  her  paper),  sees  no  conflict  between  being  a 
Buddhologist  and  a  Buddhist.  She  thinks  that  "the  criterion  of  what 
gets  translated  should  not  be  elegance  of  style,  but  rather  appropri¬ 
ateness  as  a  vehicle  to  allow  full  understanding  of  the  Buddhist 
tradition,"  and  "the  most  useful  translation,"  she  believes,  "is  one 
that  is  quite  literal  (although  not  mindless)  and  that  renders  techni¬ 
cal  terms  with  a  precision  that  allows  the  complex  philosophical 
discussions  that  occur  in  Tibetan  to  be  mirrored  in  the  English 
translation.  We  need  not  be  overtly  concerned  with  elegance  of 
expression  and  adapting  the  translation  to  take  into  account  nu¬ 
ances  of  contemporary  English  usage  and  style."  She  does  not  see 
any  particular  necessity  to  shift  Tibetan  terminology  into  contem¬ 
porary  idiom.  For  her  the  most  useful  translation  is  one  that  is  quite 
literal  and  clear,  in  which  technical  temis  are  rendered  with  a 
precision  that  allows  complete  philosophical  discussion. 

S.K.  Pathak  touches  on  a  number  of  problems  experienced  by 
modem  translators — such  as  free  translation  versus  verbatim. 
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traditional  adherence  to  the  concerned  text,  appropriate  equiva¬ 
lence  of  Buddhist  terms  in  Tibetan  with  English,  maintenance  of  the 

flavouroftheoriginal-and  suggests  some  fonnulae  to  tackle  hesc 

problems.  These  are:  innovations  of  systematic  methods  or 
Unes  of  translation  of  Buddhist  texts  from  Tibetan  into  English, 
methodical  exercise  in  the  course  of  translation; 

mechanicalapparatuswherevernecessary;organisationoftmnsl^^ 

tor-personnels;  and  publications  of  the  texts  translated  after  co 
ficahon.  He  also  suggests  a  scheme  necessary  for  i-Pl  jenbng 

these  formulae,  comprising  compilation  of  bibhograp  y 

translated  and  reconstmcted,  preparation  of  a 

concordance,andassociatingatraditionallytrainedTibetanscholar 

with  all  undertakings  of  translation.  He  suggests  some  ways  of 
To? SactfalTz^n  first  develops  an  outlii.  of  a  theciry  of 

comparisonasafoi^ofknowledge.Comparisonbecomesbo^the 

means  and  the  end  of  analysis  -  "means  in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  Then  he  applies  the  nature  and  workings  of 
conmarison  as  a  form  of  knowledge  to  the  realm  of  translation 
theory,  particularly  to  the  translation  of  Buddhist  textstom  the 

Tibetan.  Comparison,  he  argues,  is  a  source  of  now  S® 

translationaformofcomparison.Hencetranslationalsoisasourcc 

of  knowledge  and  "insight"  is  possible  when  concepts  are  stretched 
beyond  their  limits,  when  the  semantic  implications  of  a  term  in  one 
language  suggests  new  ways  of  perceiving  a  term  m  another. 

a  Seyfort  Ruegg  considers  some  fundamental  issues  concei  n 
ing  translating  Tibetan  philosophical 
many  connotations  and  meanings  of  the  orrgina  an  e  i 
tent  introduction  of  some  new  and  undesired  connotations  in  trans¬ 
lation,  however  carefully  done.  This  is  due,  he  thinks,  not  only  to 
linguistic  differences  of  Tibetan  and  English  but  primarily  to  coi  - 
ce^ual  and  cultural  relativism,  to  the  thorny  problem  of  intercul- 
tural  transmission  and  reception,  of  hermeneutics.  He  also  dis¬ 
cusses  the  question  of  the  usefulness  of  commentanes  and  of  the 
oral  tradition,  and  states  that  in  many  branches  of 
real  progress  can  be  made  only  in  close  collaboration  with  Tibetan 
scholars^  He  thinks  that  "more  sustained  attempts  at  analysis  and 
synthesis,  and  better  synchronic  and  diacronic  studies  of  doctrines 
and  terms  with  a  view  to  penetrating  and  interpreting  theory  and 
developing  an  adequate  language  of  theory"  are  necessary  to 
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overcome  the  difficulties.  He  maintains  that,  although  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  today  to  regulate  translators  and  their  work 
by  decree,  it  would  be  desirable  to  bring  about  some  uniformity 
through  standardized  glossaries  and  lexicons. 

Dr  Akira  Saito  speaks  of  one  interesting  aspect  of  the  experience 
of  translating  the  Tibetan  texts  of  Nagarjuna's  MOIamadhyama- 
kakarika  as  cited  in  its  commentaries  such  as  Akutobbaya,.  Buddha- 
palita's  commentary,  and  the  Prasannapada,  Sometimes  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  translation  of  a  quoted  karika  and  the  commentator's 
explanation  of  it,  it  was  noticed,  did  not  agree.  This  paper  aims  at 
clari  fying,  through  the  analysis  of  a  number  of  such  instances,  how, 
and  in  what  order,  KluhirgyalmtshanandNyi  ma  grags  translated 
the  commentaries  on  the  MOIamadbyamakakarikaj.  including  the 
Prajna-nama'mulamadhyamakakarika,  the  PrajtiapradJpa,  and 
the  above  three  commentaries. 

Peter  Della  Santina  explains  that,  although  within  the  Buddhist 
tradition  language  itself  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  real,  we  use  it 
indirectly  in  order  to  eventually  induce  a  direct  experience  of 
reality  whose  consequence  is  liberation.  Since  terms  acquire  their 
fields  of  meaning  only  from  a  linguistic  and  conceptual  context, 
that  is  to  say,  within  a  cultural  milieu,  it  is  imperative,  that  an 
appropriate  cultural  milieu  be  created  even  if  the  best  possible 
translation  of  key  Buddhist  terms  are  to  perform  their  intended 
function  within  the  Buddhist  project  of  liberation.  The  creation  of 
an  appropriate  cultural  milieu,  within  which  selected  terms  used  in 
the  translation  of  Buddhist  texts  can  acquire  proper  fields  of 
meaning,  is  possible  only  through  comprehensive  Buddhist  educa¬ 
tion.  So,  he  argues,  even  the  most  meticulous  selection  of  terms  in 
translation  can  have  little  hope  of  successfully  conveying  the  in¬ 
tended  meanings  without  the  support  of  an  appropriate  cultural 
milieu.  It  follows  from  this  that  translation  essentially  and  gener¬ 
ally  is  reinterpretation  of  terms  and  concepts  within  a  new  cultural 
milieu.  This  is  inevitable  in  case  of  translation  into  a  foreign  cultural 
milieu  because  the  terminology  adopted  will  of  necessity  have  a 
prehistory  antecedent  to  its  adoption  for  the  purpose  of  translation. 

Dr  M.R.  Chinchore  discusses  the  rationale  of  reconstructing  in 
Sanskrit  those  philosophical  and  other  Buddhist  texts  which  are 
now  available  only  in  Tibetan  translations,  though  written  origi¬ 
nally  in  Sanskrit.  In  the  first  section  of  the  paper,  she  gives  an  outline 
of  the  contours  of  the  diversified  culture  within  the  framework  of 
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the  broadly  monolithic  civilization  that  flourished  in  the  sub¬ 
continent  of  India,  In  the  second  section  she  discusses  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  adopting  Sanskrit  as  the  common  medium  of  intelligent 
exchange  of  ideas  and  thoughts  between  different  schools  of 
religious  and  philosophical  strands.  In  the  third  section  she  looks 
into  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  lost  texts  in  Sanskrit. 

Tsepak  Rigzin  urges  the  need  for  compiling  a  practical  Tibetan- 
English  dictionary  of  Buddhist  terminology  in  order  to  avoid  the 
confusing  variety  of  renderings  currently  employed  in  translation. 
He  discusses  the  nature,  scope,  limitations,  and  the  methodology  of 
research  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking;  he  also  gives  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  organizing  a  project  such  as  this. 

Joe  Bransford  Wilson  considers  how  Tibetan  Buddhist  texts 
should  be  approached  for  translation.  His  response  is  occasioned 
by  some  comments  on  Buddhology  and  translation  made  by  a 
number  of  scholars.  Among  the  points  he  discusses  are  the  task  of 
the  translator  and  four  schemes  of  translation  methods.  He  also 
discusses  the  assumption  that  Buddhist  texts  in  Tibetan  or  in 
Sanskrit  are  translatable,  that  whatever  is  expressed  in  the  source 
language  can  be  re-expressed  in  the  target  language,  which  for  him 
is  the  twentieth  century  English. 

Georges  Dreyfus  speaks  of  his  experience  of  translating,  into 
English,  Buddhist  concepts  rather  than  the  whole  of  any  text. 
Through  the  analysis  of  the  problem  of  translating  two  terms  from 
thelogico-epistemological  tradition  of  DharmakTrti — dongeig  and 
spyi  bye  brag — ^he  concludes  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  formed 
for  tackling  such  problems;  only  some  guidelines  may  emerge  for 
translating. 

Professor  Shunzo  Onoda  deals  with  the  usage  of  the  pronoun 
"khyod"  whichoriginallyand  normally  means  "you"  asthesecond 
person  pronoun  in  the  daily  use  of  ordinary  Tibetan.  In  the  monas¬ 
tic  debate  terminology,  however,  it  hasa  special  usage  as  a  variable 
logical  operator.  Further,  he  tries  to  distinguish  between  the 
homological  (self-description)  and  heterological  (non  self-descrip¬ 
tion)  conceptual  phenomena  which  was  also  one  of  the  early 
philosophical  distinctions  made  in  Tibet. 

Chogkhang  Thubten  Tandhar  points  to  the  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  put  on  the  key  term pratJtyasamutpadahy  different  Buddhist 
schools  and  that  it  is  also  differently  translated  by  different  trans¬ 
lators  leading  to  considerable  confusion.  If,  he  thinks,  a  standard 
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Tibetan-English  dictionary  could  be  developed  by  a  group  of 
distinguished  scholars,  and  if  the  English  equivalents  of  such 
important  terms  could  be  standardized  and  used  in  translation, 
that  would  go  a  long  way  towards  solving  the  confusion  often 
created  by  using,  in  translation,  a  variety  of  expressions  for  a  single 
term  in  the  original,  with  precise  meaning.  That  would  also  help, 
he  thinks,  in  presenting  the  Dharma  and  Buddhist  studies  in  a 
better  fiocus. 

Karma  Monlam  discusses  three  factors  that  are  behind  all  prob¬ 
lems  of  translation  —  linguistic,  cultural,  and  geographical.  Keep¬ 
ing  this  in  mind,  he  enumerates  the  necessary  qualifications  and 
requirements  of  a  competent  translator.  Although  he  is  not  in 
favour  of  imposing  any  impractical  system  of  standardization  in 
matters  of  translation,  he  feels  that  there  is  perhaps  an  excess  of 
freedom  and  utter  lack  of  coordination  among  translators  with 
their  totally  different  cultural  and  philosophical  backgrounds,  and 
that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  central  body  to  coordinate  the 
flood  of  ever-increasing  translations  of  Buddhist  texts. 

Professor  C.  Linctner's  paper  focuses  on  editors  and  readers  of 
translation  rather  than  on  the  task  of  the  translator.  Before  a 
Buddhist  text  is  translated  it  is  essential  that  an  authentic  and 
critical  edition  of  it  is  prepared.  The  editor  ensures  this.  As  an 
editor,  his  highest  goal  is  to  present  before  the  public  any  given  text 
in  the  form  in  which  he  believes  it  has  left  either  the  original  author 
or  the  previous  editors  or  translator.  As  far  as  possible,  questions 
and  problems  relating  to  authenticity,  authorship,  chronology,  etc. 
should  be  settled.  The  translator  should  go  about  his  task  with  the 
potential  readersinmind,of  which  thereareroughly  three  groups — 
the  scholarly,  the  not-so-scholarly,and  the  general,  educated  reader. 

Ven.  M.  Tsering  maintains  that  Tibetan  translations  of  the  Tri- 
pitaka,  tantra  and  the  works  of  Indian  Buddhist  masters  would 
not  ha  vebeen  so  accurate  had  it  not  been  the  products  of  joint  efforts 
by  the  utterly  dedicated  Tibetan  lotsawas  and  Indian  panditas.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  outcome  of  the  exertion  of  several  minds  can  be 
expected  to  be  superior  to  that  of  a  single  mind. 

Sharpa  Tulku  thinks  that  the  faithful  rendering  and  excellent 
quality  of  translations  from  Sanskrit  texts  to  Tibetan  were  possible 
owing  partly  to  the  cooperative  method  of  work  by  Indian  panditas 
and  Tibetan  lotsawas^  and  partly  to  the  standardization  of  termi¬ 
nology.  Now  that  so  many  translations  are  being  produced,  more 


attention  should  be  given  to  the  advantages  of  cooperative  efforts 
and  the  importance  of  standardization  of  terminology  in  transla¬ 
tion. 

Glenn  H.  Mullin  speaksof  what  he  thinks  to  bea  neglected  aspect 
of  translation  from  Tibetan.  He  takes  the  focus  from  the  usual 
textual  content  to  the  context  of  the  author's  presence  in  his  writ¬ 
ings.  He  talks  of  his  experiment  with  translating  some  Tibetan 
material  as  good  literature  (albeit  somewhat  spiritual  and  exotic), 
such  as  the  writings  of  the  early  Dalai  Lamas.  He  explains  how  a 
translator  should  prepare  himself  to  be  able  to  capture  in  the 
translation  the  subtle  and  elusive  character  of  the  original  writ¬ 
ing —  a  particularly  difficult  task  in  view  of  'The  distance  between 
Tibetan  and  English  literary  sensitivity,  and  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  two  languages  work." 

Ven.  Tenzin  Dorjee  confines  his  discussion  to  three  styles  of 
translation — what  he  calls  conceptual,  thematic,  and  literary  — and 
he  thinks  that  the  best  result  can  be  achieved  by  adopting  a 
judicious  mixture  of  all  three;  which  is  what  he  himself  does.  To  him 
accuracy  of  rendering  is  more  important  than  elegance,  although  a 
translation  should  be  readable  and  intelligible,  and  it  must  convey 
the  original  sense  as  in  the  source  language.  The  syntax  and 
semantic  difference  between  Tibetan  and  English  languages  are  a 
major  problem  area.  He  thinks  that  textual  ambiguity  is  a  common 
characteristic  of  Tibetan  writing  and  that  this  aspect  should  not  be 
totally  eliminated  in  translation.  Lack  of  standardized  equivalents 
in  English  of  Tibetan  technical  terms  may  be  overcome  by  defining 
and  explaining  them  in  footnotes  where  necessary. 

Bhiksu  Jampa  Tenzin  gives  an  account  of  the  development  and 
aims  of  the  Dharma  Centre  in  Hamburg  in  the  field  of  translation  of 
texts  relating  to  Tibetan  Buddhism.  He  speaks  mainly  about  their 
seven-year  study  programme  for  lay  students  and  also  about  a 
dictionary  project  for  Tibetan  religious  terms.  He  explains  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  approach  to  translation  of  practicing  Buddhists  and 
that  of  an  acadeirdc  scholar;  and  how  each  can  be,  and  iji,  valuable 
to  the  other,  particularly  the  possibility  of  mutual  exchange  and 
support  in  the  dictionary  project. 

T^is  might  be  the  most  appropriate  place,  to  record  the  recom¬ 
mendations  which  emerged  from  the  conference. 
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1 .  We  recommend  the  encouragement  of  teamwork  between 
Tibetan  and  non-Tibetan  scholars,  as  well  as,  whenever 
possible,  consultation  with Sanskritistsand  philologists, in 
the  translation  of  Tibetan  texts. 

2.  We  recognize  the  importance  of  the  lexicons  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  different  institutions,  and  we  recommend  in¬ 
creased  communication  between  these  groups;  here  at  this 
early  stage  of  translation  work  we  accept  the  importance  of 
a  plurality  of  approaches  in  the  treatment  of  technical  ter¬ 
minology,  as  well  as  an  expansive  documentation  of  the 
treatment  of  terms. 

3.  We  recommend  publication  in  Tibetan  of  the  important 
lexicographical  materials,  such  as:  (a)  Sgra-sbyor-bam- 
gngis;  (b)  Li-shi~gur-khang;  (c)  Za-ma-tok;  (c/)  Chos-kyi- 
mam-grangs;  (e)  the  lexiconsof  Lcang-skya  and  Klong-dol 
blama;  and  so  forth.  Hopefully  these  could  all  be  brought 
out  in  one  volume  or  edi  tion,  asan  important  work-tool  for 
translators,  philologists  and  lexiconographers. 

4.  We  recommend  and  recognize  the  importance  to  Indian 
culture  of  the  reconstruction/retranslation  into  Sanskrit  of 
the  Kangyur  and  Tangyur  texts  that  is  in  progress, 

5.  Finally,  we  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  following 
points  made  at  the  conference: 

(i)  no  one  definitive  system  of  translation  has  emerged, 
and  in  fact  this  pluralityis  both  valid  and  useful  to  the 
development  of  languages  of  translation; 

(ii)  at  least  one  member  of  the  translation  team  should 
have  the  source  language  as  their  mother  tongue,  and 
at  least  one  member  should  have  the  target  language 
as  their  mother-tongue; 

(iii)  that  translation  should  be  made  with  as  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali  traditions  as  possible; 

(i  v)  that  translation  informed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  a  doctrine,  the  historical  background  of  the 
terms  encountered,  the  life  and  perspective  of  the 
author,  etc.  is  advisable;  and 


(v)  that  the  usage  of  apparatus  such  as  introduction,  foot¬ 
notes,  glossaries,  etc.  is  useful. 

It  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  those  who  participated  to  meet 
again  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  to  continue  the  work  initiated.  To 
this  effect  we  decided  to  form  a  Steering  Committee.  The  Steering 
Committee  is  comprised  of  Venerable  Samdong  Rinpoche,  Vener¬ 
able  Roland  Steffan,  Dr  Elizabeth  Napper,  Mr  Gyatso  Tsering  and 
Professor  Jeffrey  Hopkins  with  Dr  Seyfort  Ruegg  and  myself  as  co  - 
conveners. 

Because  these  papers  are  specifically  about  approaches  to  trans¬ 
lation,  which  include  how  to  resolve  issues  of  transliteration  and 
phoneticization,  we  have  not  attempted  to  impose  a  standard 
system  of  transliteration  across  all  the  papers  in  this  volume. 

Doboom  Tulku 

New  Delhi 


The  Methodology  of  Translations 
from  Classical  Tibetan 

Lama  Chimpa 


A  satisfactory  translation  of  a  classical  Tibetan  text  into  any  other 
anguage,  particularly  into  English,  must  be  a  team  work.  For  it  is 

almostimpossible to findagoodTibetanscholarwhocan also  write 

good  Eng  ish;  It  is  no  less  difficult  to  find  someone  who  is  a  master 

of  theEnghsh  languageandatthesametimecandeal  with  ease  with 

classical  Titetan  which  even  an  ordinary  Tibetan  scholar  finds 
quite  complex.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  classical  Tibetan  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  long  study  in  the  traditional  way.  For  understanding  any 
piece  of  ancient  Tibetan  writing  one  is  required  to  gain  special 
novWedge  through  a  long  period  of  serious  study.  And  this  is 
^ssible  only  under  the  guidance  of  a  highly  qualified  teacher. 
Then,  of  course,  not  every  qualified  teacher  is  capable  of  teaching 
every  wcirk  m  Tibetan,  for  these  classical  works  are  on  diverse 
subjects.  To  add  to  the  difficulty,  an  identical  expression  or  passage 
occurring  in  a  medical  text  may  have  a  different  meaning  when  it 
appears  m  a  fanfra-text.  And  the  same  may  have  still  another 
meaning  when  it  occurs  in  a  philosophical  work.  Therefore,  having 
^me  nowledpof  theTibetanlanguage  withouta  traditional  base 
does  not  qualify  one  to  undertake  the  task  of  translating  any  work 
^  particularly  into  English,  for  the  syntax  of 
diese  two  languages  is  totally  different.  Not  only  that.  Even  a 
ibetan-speaking  scholar  who  has  a  good  grasp  of  the  Tibetan 

int/VR  expected  to  translate  the  same 

In  view  of  this  situation,  Tibetan  scholars  entrusted  the  work  of 
translation  of  all  Indian  classics  to  a  team  of  translators.  None  of  the 
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works  contained  in  theTibetan  Kanjur  and  Tanjur  is  the  work  of  any 
one  person.  Usually  three  scholars  were  involved  in  a  translation: 
an  Indian  pandit,  a  Tibetan  writer  and  ano  ther  Tibetan  scholar  who 
revised  the  draft  translation. 

The  main  task  of  the  Indian  pandit  who  took  part  in  such  trans¬ 
lation  was  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  text  to  his  Tibetan  colleague 
(lotsawaX  who  then  translated  it  into  Tibetan,  his  own  tongue.  The 
draft  translation  was  then  closely  examined  making  necessary 
corrections  by  the  Shu-chen-gyi  lotsawa — the  reviser-translator 
and  approved.  By  this  method  it  was  possible,  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  when  most  of  the  population  of  the  world  were 
illiterate,  to  produce  satisfactory  translation  of  a  large  number  of 
works,  and  these  have  been  carefully  preserved.  These  valuable 
translations  are  available  in  monumental  collections  called  Kanjur 
and  Tanjur.  They  comprise  three  hundred  and  thirty  volumes, 
containing  more  than  five  thousand  separate  works.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  such  details  about  these  translation  works  as 
the  names  of  the  Indian  pandits  and  Tibetan  translators  who 
collaborated  in  producing  these,  and  when  and  where  they  worked. 
Some  other  details  are  sometimes  given  in  the  colophons  of  some  of 
the  works. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  though  most  of  the 
treatises  in  Kanjur  and  Tanjur  are  Buddhist  works,  not  all  of  them 
are  so.  There  are  among  them  many  important  works  of  secular 
interest,  such  as  astrology,  astronomy,  medical  science,  poetry  and 
what  not.  Unfortunately,  the  original  texts  of  these  works  like 
Amrita^tahga-hridya  are  lost.  However,  Kalidasa's  Meghaduta, 
Dandi's  Kavyadarsa  and  some  other  famous  works  are  also  among 
those  translated  into  Tibetan.  It  would  seem  that  the  Tibetan 
scholars  of  those  days  translated  whatever  literary  works  they 
could  collect  from  India  into  Tibetan  wi  th  the  help  of  those  panditas 
who  fled  to  Tibet  during  the  Muhammadan  attack  on  the  Buddhists 
in  India  around  the  twelfth  century  a.d. 

Most  of  the  original  texts  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  thus  translated  into 
Tibetan  are  lost,  and  so  in  a  sort  of  reverse  situation,  scholars, 
particularly  Indian  scholars,  should  try  to  restore  these  lost  treas¬ 
ures  of  knowledge  from  their  existing  Tibetan  versions  with  the 
help  of  Tibetan  scholars  who  have  come  over  to  India  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Chinese  occupation  of  Tibet. 
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As  already  mentioned,  a  satisfactory  translation  into  a  modem 
language  of  a  work  in  classical  Tibetan  on  any  subject  can  be 
achieved  only  with  the  help  of  Tibetan  scholars  educated  in  a 
monastery  on  the  concerned  subject.  This  is  so  because  it  was  in 
Tibetanmonasteriesthatseriousclassicaltexts,likePramanavarHi7ca, 
Prajnaparamita,  Madhyamaka-^astra,  Abhidharma~ko^,  Vinaya 
and  fanfra-treatises  were  studied  thoroughly.  Only  those  therefore 
who  studied  any  particular  text  in  the  proper  way  in  Tibetan  mon¬ 
asteries  can  explain  or  translate  it.  Not  only  that.  Even  such  a 
Tibetan  scholar  is  hard  put  to  express  the  basic  ideas  of  the  author 
of  that  particular  text  in  a  language  he  does  not  know  well.  There 
was  no  facility  in  any  Tibetan  monastery  for  teaching  and  learning 
any  modem  language.  However,  a  scholar  such  as  this  can  make  his 
co-translator  understand  the  full  senseofanauthorisexpressionby 
various  means.  This  enables  the  co-translator  to  put  the  sense  in  fine 
language  that  he  knows  well.  In  this  way,  a  satisfactory  translation 
can  be  produced. 

Apart  from  these  difficulties  with  regard  to  translation  from 
Tibetan  texts,  there  are  some  other  problems  that  outsiders  dealing 
with  the  Tibetan  language  may  have  to  face,  such  as  poorly  made 
xylographs  or  block-printings  and  illegible  hand-writings.  While 
reading  translations  of  Tibetan  works,  1  have  noticed  that  some 
translators  not  only  misunderstand  the  basic  meanings  of  passages 
and  sentences  in  many  placesbut  also  confuse  some  letters  that  look 
somewhat  similar,  leading  to  their  getting  some  wrong  sense. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  the  translator  takes  the  letter  'ng'  for  'da', 
or  'pa'  for  'ba'  and  so  on.  1  cannot  go  into  much  detail  in  this  short 
paper,  but  by  way  of  an  example,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  small 
error  made  by  a  great  scholar. 

The  following  line  occurs  in  Obermilleris  English  translation  of 
the  Histoiy  of  Buddhism  hy  Bu-ston: 

"...  and  to  place  the  burning  lamp  before  the  tutelary  deity. 

If  thou  shalt  address  an  entreaty,  the  serpent  of  Dharmapala 
will  throw  the  lamp  away,  and  at  the  place  (where  it  falls)  the 
temple  must  be  built."  (Buddhism  in  India  and  Tibet  by  Bu- 
stoir,  11  part,  translated  from  Tibetan  into  English  by  Dr  E. 
Obermiller,  Heidelberg  1932). 

The  original  of  this  passage  in  Tibetan  reads: "...  mar  me  sbar  ba 
vi  dam  gyi  mdun  du  bshag  sle  gsol  ba  btab  na  chos  skyong  gi  sprul 
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pas  Kong  bu  gang  du  skyur  pa  der  lha  khang  rtsigs  shig."  The 
translator  has  obviously  taken  the  Tibetan  sprul  pas  as  "sbrul  pas" 
and  found  its  meaning  in  his  dictionary  to  be  "serpent"  or  "snake", 
while  the  meaning  of  the  earlier  word,  'sprul pas’,  is  "incarnation" 
or  "miraculous  form",  and  that  is  the  righ  t  expression  in  the  context. 
So  the  correct  translation  would  be:  "theincamationof  the  Dharma¬ 
pala  will  throw  the  lamp  away."  If  a  good  Tibetan  scholar  had  been 
associated  with  this  translation,  he  would  not  have  allowed  Ober¬ 
miller  to  make  such  an  error,  even  if  the  xylography  had  been  poor, 
for  he  would  have  long  experience  of  deciphering  bad  writing  and 
hazy  xylographic  print.  He  would  also  know  the  context. 

By  drawing  attention  to  this  mistake,  my  intention  is  not  to 
criticize  any  one  but  to  emphasize  that  a  good  translation  from  a 
classical  Tibetan  treatise  should  usually  be  a  team  work.  As  nren- 
tioned  above,  a  good  Tibetan  scholar  of  the  concerned  subject  and 
a  good  writer  of  the  language  into  which  the  translation  is  to  be 
made,  can  jointly  produce  a  satisfactory  translation  of  such  a  text. 
This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  no  good  translation  has  ever 
been  done  by  individual  effort.  There  are  many  excellent  transla¬ 
tions  such  as  by  Dr  George  Roerich  (Blue  Annals)  and  a  few  others 
among  whom  one  must  include  Dr  S.  K.  Pathak  who  has  a  long 
experience  of  dealing  with  complex  Tibetan  texts. 

When  we  translate  a  serious  Tibetan  work  into  English,  we  use 
many  Sanskrit  or  Pali  equivalents  of  standard  Tibetan  terms,  of 
which  there  are  no  English  equivalents.  To  mention  a  few  such 
terms:  Buddha,  Bodhisattva,  Pratyeka-Buddha,  Dharmapala,  etc., 
of  which  Tibetan  equivalents  are,  respectively:  Bangs  rgyas,  byang 
ch  ub  sems  dpa rang  sangs  rgyas,  chos  skyong,  etc.  There  a  re  hu  n- 
dreds  of  such  expressions  for  which  no  English  words  arc  used .  Do 
most  of  our  English  readers  know  Sanskrit  and  Pali  well  enough  to 
accept  and  know  the  meaning  of  these  terms  as  such?  If  not,  why 
don't  we  straightaway  retain  the  Tibetan  words  in  English  transla¬ 
tions? 

Many  scholars  maintain  that  translations  from  Tibetan  must  as 
far  as  possible  be  literal.  But  why  is  this  necessary?  Tl\e  main 
purpose  of  any  writing  is  to  communicate  with  the  reader,  to  let  the 
reader  know  the  subject  on  which  the  writer  writes.  The  purpose  of 
translating  some  one's  work  into  another  language  is  to  further  the 
transmission  of  the  author's  message  to  readers  of  that  language. 
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The  wnting  style,  the  way  of  expression  and  the  usage  of  words  in 
Tibetan  are  very  different  from  those  in  English.  Therefore,  if  one 
translates  a  Tibetan  text  into  English,  word  by  word,  including  even 
hose  Titetan  words  that  have  no  English  equivalents,  the  transla¬ 
tion  can  hardly  be  understood  by  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
reading  that  kind  of  language.  Rather  than  following  that  style  we 
should  try  to  produce  translation  in  a  style  that  is  understood  by 
most  readers  of  the  language  of  translation. 

If  we  follow  the  translation  method  adopted  by  the  Tibetan 
scholars  who  translated  the  huge  Kanjur  and  Tanjur  from  Indian 
texts.  It  should  be  possible  to  produce  better  works.  For  this  we 
must  look  back  and  find  out  how  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
produce  such  a  large  quantity  of  quality  work. 

When  the  Tibetan  scholars  decided  to  translate  the  Indian  liter¬ 
ary  works  they  had  in  their  hands,  they  first  decided,  after  lone 
consultation  amiong  themselves,  the  method  to  be  adopted  for 
restating.  They  proceeded  by  preparing  a  glossary  of  not-so- 
famihar  Sansknt  terms  and  their  Tibetan  forms  or  equivalents 
They  also  compiled  several  Sanskrit-Tibetan  dictionaries,  includ- 
ing  the  famous  Maha  vyu  tpa  tti  which  is  still  in  use.  Their  translation 
of  Sanskrit  words  Was  not  always  very  literal.  For  example,  the 
word  Bhik?u  has  been  translated  as  dge  s/ong  literally,  ''virtue- 

T  v"'  ■  The  literal  equivalent  of  the  word 

hik^u  in  Tibetan  is  slohg-ba  which  means  just  "Beggar",  and  this 
does  not,  of  course,  sound  as  nice  as  "virtue-seeker."  And  such 
words  as  were  not  possible  to  translate  into  Tibetan,  or  those  that 
were  quite  common  to  the  Tibetan  readers,  or  those  that  would  not 
sound  fine  if  translated  were  left  as  they  are  in  Tibetan  translitera- 
"Hhga  "  "vaidurya",  "chandan"  and 

To  follow  a  proper  method  of  transliteration  is  also  an  essential 
part  of  good  translation.  The  transliteration  of  Tibetan  letters  in 
Roman  script  is  presently  creating  some  problems.  Those  who 

Tibetan  letters  into  Roman  letters.  The  scheme  of  translitering 
Jbetan  words  into  Roman  letters  has  not  yet  been  standardized 
Some  different  Tibetan  letters  represent  similar  pronunciation,  and 

^holars  are  trying  to  distinguish  these  by  using  different  diacritical 

marks  and  by  using  different  Roman  letters  even  for  the  same 
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Tibetan  letter.  For  example,  some  scholars  use  "h"  while  others  use 
for  the  Tibetan  small  "a"  letter  (there  are  two  "a"  letters  in 
Tibetan).  This  creates  much  confusion.  Diacritical  marks  do  not 
appear  to  be  much  useful  for  a  layman  like  myself,  who  is  weak  in 
the  science  of  phonetics.  A  good  uniform  rule  for  transcribing 
Tibetan  words  and  letters  in  Roman  script  is  badly  needed.  For  this, 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  invent  some  new  Roman  letter  to  represent 
some  equivalent  Tibetan  letters,  we  should  try  to  follow  the  method 
of  transliterating  Lancha  and  Vartula  scripts  in  Tibetan,  which  is  as 
follows.  There  are  30  alphabets  in  Tibetan  script.  This  is  not  enough 
for  transliterating  the  ancient  Indian  scripts  in  Tibetan  letters.  So  the 
Tibetan  scholars  of  those  days  adopted  a  clear  method  of  transcrib¬ 
ing  such  letters  as  had  no  equivalent  Tibetan  letter  by  the  device  of 
reverting  the  similarly  pronounced  letters,  subjoining  the  'Tia" 
letter  to  some  other  similarly  pronounced  letters,  and  in  the  case  of 
long  vowels,  doubling  the  Tibetan  vowel  signs,  etc.  Those  who 
want  to  see  them  in  detail  may  consult  the  front  pages  of  Sarat 
Chandra  Das's  Tibetan-English  Dictionary. 
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Buddhist  Translations: 
Problems  and  Perspectives 

N.  Singh 


Namo  Guru  Manjugho$aya! 

Translation  is  the  process  of  rendering  a  piece  of  literature  from  its 
language  of  origin  into  the  idiom  of  a  distinctly  different  culture. 
The  process  involves,  on  the  one  hand,  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  primary  text  by  the  translator,  its  assimilation  into  that 
person's  psyche,  and  a  subsequent  regurgitation,  an  accurate  re¬ 
creation  in  a  comprehensible  and  coherent  form.  I  will  make  an 
attempt  in  this  paper  to  analyse  some  of  the  key  factors  involved  in 
this  process.  What  I  have  to  say  is  based  on  my  empirical  observa¬ 
tions  and  analyses  conducted  over  nearly  two  decades  of  immer¬ 
sion  in  Tibetan  Buddhism,  primarily  within  the  Nyingma-Kagyu 
traditions,  but  with  an  expansive  and  non-sectarian  or  Rismed  per¬ 
spective.  At  the  onset,  to  obviate  any  confusion  in  this  matter  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  translator  in  the  sense  used 
in  this  paper. 

It  is  in  fact  difficult  to  isolate  the  factors  elucidated  below  because 
they  overlap  each  other  to  a  considerable  degree.  However,  for  the 
sake  of  clarity  they  will  be  dealt  with  individually.  I  will  discuss 
seven  factors,  viz.  language,  culture,  scholastics,  meditative  reali¬ 
sation,  personality,  grace  and  methodology.  The  paper  will  con¬ 
clude  with  a  critique  of  a  few  pertinent  terms  and  suggestions  for 
their  re-translation.  Three  further  sub-sections— Sanskrit,  Translit¬ 
eration,  and  Phonetics — will  also  be  included  here,  since  they  are 
pertinent.  Translations  of  three  common  prayers— one  Sanskrit  in 
origin,  another  a  'terma',  and  a  third,  a  direct  composition  in 
Tibetan — will  be  appended  as  examples. 

Language,  the  first  factor,  is  a  fairly  obvious  consideration.  A 
translator  needs  to  be  proficient  in  two  languages,  the  one  from 


which  he  translates  and  the  one  into  which  the  translation  is 
rendered.  Some  of  the  more  subtle  asjaects,  unfortunately,  are  ap¬ 
parently  overlooked  in  the  exemplary  zeal  evinced  by  westerners, 
particularly  in  this  regard. 

Until  half  a  century  ago,  study  curricula  placed  great  emphasis 
on  language.  A  graduate  of  a  public  school  in  the  U.K.,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  an  elitist  private  school  elsewhere,  would  thus  emerge  with 
a  strong  foundation  not  only  in  English,  having  been  rigorously 
taught  its  grammar  and  composition,  but  he  would  also  have 
studied  Greek  or  Latin  together  with  a  modem  European  language. 
More  recently,  educationists  consider  such  emphasis  on  language 
misplaced.  The  result  is  that  a  frighteningly  large  number  of  aspir¬ 
ing  translators  lack  an  extensive  foundation  in  their  own  parent 
language.  Naturally  then,  their  forays  into  Tibetan  lack  proper 
preparation.  This  is  most  obvious  in  terms  of  their  vocabulary 
limited  to  perhaps  no  more  than  6,000  words  of  English,  a  serious 
handicap.  Unfortunately,  however,  publishers  avidly  pick  up  their 
efforts,  circulating  wittingly  or  otherwise,  a  plethora  of  distorted 
works  on  Buddhism. 

Tibetan  and  English,  together  with  virtually  any  other  language, 
have  three  distinct  variants:  literary,  official,  and  the  vemaculeir.  It 
need  not  be  mentioned  that  a  philosophical  exegesis  needs  to  be 
rendered  as  such,  whilst  an  official  document  must  preserve  its 
character  in  the  secondary  language.  The  vernacular,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  fair  game  for  the  translator  as  one  may  express  it  in  any 
suitable  form  desired.  The  unique  fascination  of  Oxbridge  English 
evinced  by  the  late  Vidyadhara  Dhrungpa  Rinpoche  of  Zurmang  is 
noteworthy.  He  would  constantly  emphasize  the  need  for  the 
English-speaking  people  to  go  back  to  their  linguistic  origins.  His 
rather  amusing  attempts  to  educate  his  American  disciples  into 
speaking  English  correctly,  and  the  elocution  booklets  he  prepared 
deserve  mention  here. 

This  is  the  only  remedy  to  this  problem.  Those  who  aspire  to  be 
translators  need  to  study  their  own  parent  language  first  to  a  degree 
of  acceptable  literary  proficiency.  Simultaneously,  they  need  to 
have  a  deep  appreciation  of  their  heritage.  Only  then  can  they  be 
expected  to  delve  into  the  intricacies  of  Tibetan,  a  language  vastly 
different  from  their  own.  It  is  to  the  general  disadvantage  that  this 
is  often  overlooked. 
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Abilingual  person,  moreover,  is  able  to  think  directly  in  either  or 
both  the  languages.  This  is  one  way  of  self-assessment.  Another 
deeper  method  constitutes  dream  analysis:  should  one  find  oneself 
dreaming  in  any  language,  this  is  to  be  construed  as  an  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  assimilated  into  one's  psyche.  A 
qualified  translator  must  necessarily  possess  these  two  qualities. 

Tibetans  have  an  interesting  saying,  '^e' ve  drunk  'thungpa'  to¬ 
gether  many  times  during  puja-assemblies."  This  leads  into  the 
second  parameter  of  culture  and  aculturization.  The  question  which 
arises  here  is,  "As  a  non-Tibetan  how  well  do  you  know  the  Tibetan 
people?" 

For  the  average  alien  there  are  two  paths  open.  The  most  conven¬ 
ient  is  to  have  a  Tibetan  spouse  or  a  boy  or  girl  friend  as  the  case  may 
be.  Those  accepting  the  path  of  renunciation  need  to  immerse  them¬ 
selves  without  any  reservations  whatsoever  into  the  sub-culture  of 
their  monastery,  eating,  drinking,  sleeping  and  so  on  with  their 
Tibetan  counterparts,  lice  and  fleas  as  well.  Only  then  will  the 
aspirant  learn  to  understand  their  gestures,  smiles,  moods,  and  the 
forces — religious,  cultural,  and  political — which  propel  them 
onwards.  This  aspirant  needs  to  be  simultaneously  equally  mobile 
in  the  culture  of  secondary  expression.  Where  such  mobility  of 
consciousness  is  lacking,  translations  attempted  will  be  wanting  in 
the  vitality  and  exuberance  of  the  original! 

For  the  Tibetan  his  culture  forms  the  acme  of  human  civilization, 
and  must  be  acknowledged  as  such  by  all.  This  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  people  from  the  west  in  general  who  are  overtly  obsessed  with 
highlighting  the  lacuna  in  their  heritage  rather  than  appreciating  its 
inherent  richness.  One  will  find,  therefore,  that  a  Tibetan  Lama  will 
instruct  his  disciples  to  be  firmly  grounded  in  his  tradition.  West¬ 
erners  on  the  other  hand  are  involved  in  the  processes  of  acceptance 
and  rejection.  This  is  fraught  with  danger  for  the  very  same  people 
who  turned  their  backs  on  their  own  religion,  will  similarly,  if 
disillusioned  with  the  Tibetan  container  environment,  not  hesitate 
to  spurn  the  Dharma  together  with  its  Tibetan  trappings!  This  is  a 
point  Tibetans  would  do  well  to  heed! 

Scholastics.  Both  the  western  and  eastern  hemispheres  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  rich  in  their  traditions  of  scholasticism.  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  produced  outstanding  thinkers  whose  works  form  the 
very  foundations  of  western  consciousness.  So  has  the  east.  The 


advent  of  Christianity  brought  about  profound  transformations  in 
an  erstwhile  "pagan"  culture,  creating  an  all-pervasive  idiom  which 
is  its  datum.  There  is  no  escaping  this  fact.  Similarly  the  datum  in 
India  is  distinctly  Hindu. 

What  is  fascinating  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  ancient  cultures,  one 
finds  a  large  number  of  concepts  and  traits  common  to  them: 
Learning,  for  example,  in  ancient  times  had  always  been  contained 
within  the  framework  of  religion.  The  striking  difference  has  been 
that,  in  India,  religion  and  science  had  never  been  warring  factions 
as  they  had  been  in  Europe.The  two  co-existed  to  the  extent  that 
religion,  rather  its  basis,  spirituality,  has  been  none  other  than  a 
scientific  investigation  into  the  world  of  phenomena.  However, 
India  too  has  passed  through  its  Dark  Ages  when  invasion  upon 
invasion  enervated  what  had  once  been  a  creative  culture.  It  is  most 
certainly  to  the  credit  of  the  Tibetan  people  that  they  have  pre¬ 
served  intact  within  their  heritage  the  wisdom  of  ancient  India  in 
both  its  scholastic  and  applicative  meditational  forms. 

The  west  unfortunately  has  been  sadly  deprived  of  the  latter. 
Fortunately  there  have  been  exceptions  in  the  persons  of  those  such 
as  St.  Augustine,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  St.  John  of 
the  Cross,  and  more  recently  ITiomas  Merton  and  Mother  Teresa. 
They  are  bold  statements  of  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  oppressive 
institutions,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  still  functional,  finding 
expression  in  the  human  realm  through  the  lives  of  these  saints, 
witnesses  to  that  wisdom  which  cannot  be  claimed  to  be  the 
exclusive  possession  by  any  given  people. 

Returning  to  language  one  finds  that  English,  for  example,  has 
evolved  through  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  through  Charles  Dickens,  until  more  re¬ 
cently  Bertrand  Russell,  Aldous Huxley,  and  others.  Europe  too  has 
similarly  seen  the  advent  of  great  literateurs:  Rousseau,  Dumas, 
Voltaire,  Goethe,  Leo  Tolstoy  and  Jean-Paul  Sartre  are  virtually 
household  names  there,  as  also  Samuel  Becket.  Tlius  there  has  been 
no  dearth  of  thinkers  there,  their  works  outstanding  testimonies  to 
the  genius  of  the  west.  Their  wri  ti  ngs,  above  all,  reveal  their  acumen 
in  the  use  of  language.  It  is  said  of  Goethe  that  his  genius  lay  in  his 
ability  to  express  himself  succinctly  in  German  to  an  extent  none 
had  done  before.  Similarly,  the  works  of  Russell  and  Huxley  reveal 
a  remarkable  degree  of  maturity  and  depth  in  their  understanding 
and  use  of  English. 
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(t  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  renditions  into  English,  for 
example,  of  Tibetan  treatises,  primary  texts  or  scholia,  cannot  be 
effectively  undertaken  by  people  who  have  little  or  no  grounding 
in  western  academia.  In  this  context  the  translations  of  the  Pah  Text 
Society,  London,  and  the  efforts  of  scholars  such  as  Professor  Ed¬ 
ward  Conze  and  Professor  Herbert  V.  Guenther  amongst  others, 
become  exceptionally  pertinent.  Admittedly,  their  style  may  be 
wanting  from  certain  points  of  view;  however,  in  spite  of  these 
supposed  shortcomings,  their  genius  needs  to  be  appreciated.  A 
high  level  of  scholarship  in  the  western  tradition  is  thus  a  necessary, 
though  not  a  sufficient,  qualification  for  any  who  might  covet  the 
term  "translator"  in  the  Buddhist  world. 

Coming  now  to  scholarship  in  the  Indo-Tibetan  tradition.  A 
mKhas.  Pa.  or  Pandita  is  defined  as  an  erudite  person  capable  of  dis¬ 
cerning  between  right  and  wrong,  truthand  falsity,  the  relative  and 
the  absolute,  virtue  and  sin.  Implied  is  that  such  a  person  will  have 
a  profound  understanding  of  his  own  language  and  a  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  heritage.  One  will  have  studied  the  Dharma  including 
other  branches  of  learning  in  the  manner  they  were  taught  in  the 
ancient  Universities  of  Nalanda  and  Vikrama^lla.  One  is  expected 
to  have  extensively  engaged  in  the  tirades  of  audition,  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  meditation;  exposition,  debate,  and  composition;  and  is 
therefore  sagacious,  diligent  and  magnanimous.  Out  of  compas¬ 
sion,  in  order  to  take  mother-beings  to  the  other  shore,  one  imparts 
instructions  to  disciples  urging  them  similarly  on  to  train  their 
errant  egos.  This  definition  of  a  scholar  is  peculiar  to  the  Buddhist 
tradition.  The  lotsawas  of  the  past  were  such! 

Currently,  however.  Buddhism  in  the  west  is  but  in  a  nascent 
state,  hence  it  is  rare  to  find  Panditas  thus  qualified.  Most  non- 
Tibetans,  therefore,  are  seriously  handicapped.  Moreover,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  western  Buddhism  is  still  in  the  process  of  being  evolved.  The 
situation  is  both  creative  and  inspiring.  An  aspiring  translator 
could  be  fairly  successful  in  his  efforts  if  he  attempts  to  tran^te 
from  "within"  the  tradition,  rather  than  from  outside  of  it.  This 
would  entail  a  study  of  a  particular  text  in  a  traditional  manner, 
translation  being  effected  subsequently.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  a  number  of  Khanpos  and  Geshes  are  actively  engaged  in  thus 
instructing  their  disciples. 


It  maybe  mentioned  here,  however,  that  H.E.  Goshri  Gyaltshab 
Rinpoche  of  Tshurphu,  after  returning  once  from  teaching  the 
Bodhicaryavatara  at  Samye  Ling,  Scotland,  had  expressed  his  dis¬ 
appointment  at  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  disciples  there.  Such  a 
lack  of  sophistication  is  a  serious  drawback  found  in  most  univer¬ 
sity  graduates  these  days,  not  to  mention  those  who  never  ventured 
that  far! 

Scholarship,  therefore,  though  a  necessary  condition,  should 
however  be  considered  as  insufficient  in  itself  .  The  Tibetans  them¬ 
selves  maintain  that  without  a  direct  realization  of  the  Dharma,  one 
is  no  better  than  a  parrot.  It  is  stated  in  the  Blo-sbyong-don-bdun- 
ma  scholium  by  Rngul-chu  Thog-med: 

'''All  dharmas  converge  to  a  single  purpose.'  All  the  teachings  of 
the  Hinayana  and  the  Mahayana  are  directed  to  the  subjugation 
of  self-identification.  Therefore,  could  these  teachings  not  be¬ 
come  antidotal  to  it,  then  any  practice  accomplished  becomes 
meaningless.  On  the  other  hand,  if  your  dharma-practice  has 
become  antidotal  to  self-identification,  this  then  is  an  indication 
that  your  consciousness  is  being  trained  and  purified.  Herein  lies 
the  disti  nction  as  to  whether  your  practice  is  really  in  accordance 
with  the  Dharma  or  not."  (excerpted  from  Parivarta,  a  forthcom¬ 
ing  book  by  this  author.) 

In  direct  contrast  with  western  scholasticism  where  the  individ¬ 
ual  ego  is  given  a  free  rein  for  self-expression.  Buddhism  seeks  to 
give  expression  solely  to  the  wisdom  of  egolessness.  Therefore,  a 
translator  who  wishes  to  be  successful  in  his  efforts,  needs  to  be  a 
traveller  along  the  path  that  leads  to  the  dissolution  of  the  ego,  not 
its  enhancement.  The  lotsawas  of  the  past  were  not  only  sagacious 
and  erudite,  they  were  also  accomplished  saints.  For  an  average 
person  to  reach  an  acceptable  proficiency  as  a  translator,  some 
twenty  years  of  intensive  study  and  meditation  would  constitute  a 
bare  minimum.  It  is  encouraging  that  such  facilities  are  being 
progressively  made  more  and  more  available  to  westerners  by 
various  farsighted  Masters! 

This  leads  on  to  the  next  parameter,  that  of  the  personality  of  a 
translator.  Beyond  the  factors  already  dealt  wth  above,  there  are 
two  other  requisites:  surrender  to  one's  Guni(s)  and  proper  moti¬ 
vation.  For  a  person  to  be  meaningfully  expressive  in  this  context, 
one  has  no  alternative  but  to  be  constantly  surrendering  to  one's 
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Guru(s),  constantly  unmasking,  hence  actively  training  in  the  two 
Bodhichittas.  It  is  no  hidden  secret  that  only  then  will  scriptures 
start  revealing  their  multiplicity  of  nuances  to  the  seeker.  This  is  the 
more  true  with  the  Mantrayana.  Thus  only  can  the  perception  of 
one's  spiritual  environment  be  enhanced;  the  more  this  happens 
the  more  discerning  one  gets.  Those  who  are  motivated  by  the  Eight 
Worldly  Dham^as — gain  and  loss,  fame  and  notoriety,  criticism 
and  praise,  happiness  and  suffering — do  more  disservice  to  the 
world  than  anything  else,  and  should  never  be  called  "translators". 
Derisiveness  and  the  lack  of  willingness  to  constantly  re-evaluate 
are  none  other  than  ego-functions,  hence  harmful  both  to  oneself 
and  to  others.  Tire  outlandish  and  the  common  as  well  both  need  to 
be  analysed  dispassionately,  and  a  "translator"  should  be  able  to  do 
so.  The  personalities  of  the  Masters  of  the  Buddhist  traditions  stand 
out  as  shining  examples  for  aspirants  to  emulate. 

The  parameter  of  grace  is  common  to  both  the  east  and  the  west. 
It  is  pivotal  to  the  Hindu  traditions  (which,  incidentally,  include 
Buddhism)  and  Christianity.  The  years  this  unknown  Indian  has 
spent  in  the  Dharma  are  themselves  a  witness  to  this  crucial  ele¬ 
ment,  for  without  it  he  would  have  been  as  faceless  as  his  800 
million  compatriots.  In  modern  parlance  grace  may  be  defined  as  a 
psychic  link  transcending  the  boundaries  of  self-identification.  It 
trasforms  an  individual's  personality,  enhancing  the  perception  of 
a  spiritual  environment.  Ultimately  it  is  none  other  tl^n  the 
Dharmakaya  itself. 

There  is  yet  another  perspective  to  this  parameter  perhaps 
uncommon  elsewhere.  The  Buddhist  Dispensation  has  been  kept 
alive  through  the  process  of  the  transmission  of  the  Dharma.  In 
terms  of  the  written  word  this  has  been  done  so  by  Masters  reading 
out  texts  upon  texts  to  their  disciples  to  maintain  an  unbroken 
sequence  of  vocal  transmission.  The  Tibetan  term  for  this  is  lung. 
This  is  important  to  such  an  extent  that  those  teachings  for  which 
the  continuity  of  lung  has  been  interrupted,  have  ceased  to  be 
"alive",  even  though  they  might  still  be  extant  otherwise.  Whereas 
in  the  past  this  unbroken  link  was  transferred  to  Tibet  through  the 
medium  of  lotsawas,  a  consensus  has  yet  to  be  evolved  concerning 
the  translations  into  modem  languages.  This  is  a  crucial  issue 
indeed  and  one  which  will  hopefully  be  resolved  during  the  course 
of  this  seminar. 


It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  translations  attempted  in  the 
absence  of  precious  grace,  and  subsequently  taught  or  used  with¬ 
out  the  existence  of  a  vocal  transmission  for  them,  will  turn  out  to 
be  insipid  and  confused  ego-functions.  Lacking  in  the  blessings  of 
one's  lineage,  they  will  deviate  from  the  purport  of  the  original  in 
that  they  will  fail  to  accomplish  the  two  Ideals:  those  of  personal 
accomplishment,  and  the  welfare  of  others.  Such  works  cannot  but 
be  retrogressive,  a  cause  for  the  furtherance  of  entrapment  in 
samsaral 

One  of  the  aspects  of  grace  is  traditionally  known  as  Byin.  Gyis. 
rLabs.  Pa'i.  bK'a.,  the  Dharma  which  manifests  in  the  being  of  an 
aspirant  as  a  function  of  the  blessings  of  the  lineage  coming  through 
the  medium  of  one's  Principal  Guru.  The  Heart  Sutras  is  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  this. 

Assuming  the  above  components  are  replete  in  an  individual 
who  may  thus  be  referred  to  as  "translator,"  the  following  method¬ 
ology  deserves  serious  consideration.  Actually  it  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  advise  one  such,  because  the  person  would  intuitively 
adopt  this  process. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  a  Tibetan  term  needs  to  be  understood 
together  with  its  Sanskrit  equivalents.  This  would  also  indicate  its 
origin  which  could,  without  much  difficulty,  be  traced  to  its  Latin 
and  or  Greek  equivalents.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  that  Latin  and 
Sanskrit  are  sister  languages  of  the  Indo-Aryan  group  which  in¬ 
cludes  ancient  Persian  as  well. 

To  consider  an  example,  the  Tibetan  Nyan.  Thos.  is  "sravaka"  in 
Sanskrit:  the  verb  for  the  latter  is  "srinoti",  and  its  corresponding 
Latin  is  "audibilis".  Hence  "sravaka"  may  be  rendered  as  "audi- 
ent,"  a  genuine  word  in  English  according  to  the  OED.  The  word, 
however,  might  need  to  be  redefined  slightly  to  suit  the  Buddhist 
context  just  as  "scholar"  has  been  defined  in  this  paper.  The  term 
"listener"  generally  used  for  this  tenn  is  insipid  and  evokes  no 
imagery  whatsoever  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  besides  conveying 
little  or  no  meaning  to  the  English  consciousness.  This  is  absolutely 
the  only  way  a  Dharma  vocabulary  can  be  built  up.  The  argument 
that  "audient"  is  archaic  or  obscure,  holds  absolutely  no  water, 
since  both  the  Tibetan  and  the  Sanskrit  are  equally  obscure,  mean¬ 
ing  nothing  to  an  ordinary  Tibetan,  Indian  or  for  that  matter  a 
Chinese  Buddhist.  It  is  a  technical  term,  not  a  word  in  common 
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usage.  Similarly,  '"audition"  would  be  appropriate  for  Thos.  Pa.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  the  onus  of  a  translator  is  to  be  an  educator  in, 
not  a  popularizer  of,  the  Dharma. 

The  lotsawas  of  the  Early  Translation  School  had  been  in  a 
similar  situation  in  the  eighth  century,  that  of  evolving  a  language 
capable  of  containing  the  lion's  milk  of  the  Buddha's  Dispensation. 
Tibetan  had  been  given  its  script  and  grammar  only  two  centuries 
previously,  though  the  Bon.  Po.  maintain  differently.  It  fell  to  the  lot 
of  pioneers  such  as  Vairochana  and  his  compatriots  to  create  a  new 
Buddhist  vocabulary.  This  they  did  uncompromisingly.  The  intent 
wa  s  not  to  popularize  the  Dharma  per  se  in  Tibet;  it  was  to  establish 
the  Dispensation  there  without  compromising  the  purport  of  the 
Buddha  and  the  scholar-saints  of  India. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  way  to  conclude  this  paper  than  to 
quote  the  renowned  Lotsawa  bLoldan  Shesrab  of  the  New  Transla¬ 
tion  School,  some  five  centuries  later: 

"Vairochana's  understanding  is  as  expansive  as  the  sky; 

Kawa  Paltseg's  and  Chogro  Lu'i  Gyaltshan's 

As  brilliant  as  the  sun  and  the  moon — 

Mine,  no  more  than  the  brightness  of  a  firefly!" 

We  have  indeed  a  long  way  to  go! 

TERMS 

A  considerable  Dharma  vocabulary  has  been  built  up  in  western 
languages  during  the  last  three  years  of  its  induction  there.  The 
reference  is  obviously  to  the  Tibetan  tradition.  It'll  be  noticed  that 
a  large  number  of  terms  have  gained  currency  primarily  because  of 
regular  usage.  This  is  merely  to  suggest  that  a  stage  of  finality  has 
yet  to  be  reached  in  the  codification  of  the  Dharma  in  English  for 
example,  hence  it  is  still  viable  to  incorporate  plausible  alternatives 
which  might  be  more  expressive.  Under  the  section  on  methodol¬ 
ogy,  the  term  'sravaka'  has  already  been  dealt  with.  A  few  other 
pertinent  terms  will  be  studied  here  briefly.  This  would  ideally  be 
done,  however,  as  a  group  endeavour,  preferably  together  with 
those  who  know  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit.  The  standard  works  of 
reference  used  are  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  RogePs  Thesau¬ 
rus,  and  of  course  the  famous  work  by  Sarat  Chandra  Das. 
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The  first  is  the  term  "Buddha  sasana"  roughly  rendered  "the 
doctrine  of  the  Buddha."  This  is  an  extremely  inadequate  rendition 
in  the  Sangs  rGyas.  Kyi.  bsTan.  Pa.  which  is  said  to  constitute  two 
aspects,  exposition  and  the  applicative  meditational.  "Dispensa¬ 
tion"  includes  both  these  angles,  as  well  as  the  notion  of  "reign," 
also  incorporated  into  "Sasana."  It  is,  moreover,  in  current  usage  in 
the  Indian  media. 

"Mula  Guru"  is  commonly  rendered  "Root  Lama."  The  usage  of 
"root"  as  an  adjective  is  extremely  obscure.  Nor  is  it  suggestive  in 
the  least  to  an  English-speaking  person,  invoking  no  imagery 
whatsoever.  Surely  'Trincipal  Guru"  is  a  far  better  choice  as  it  is 
more  connotative,  and  immediately  comprehensible.  Similarly, 
"primary  text"  may  be  considered  for  "root  text";  "fundamental 
breach"  instead  of  "root  downfall"  for  rTsa.  ITuing.  is  far  more 
replete  with  imagery. 

The  word  "samaya"  could  also  easily  be  rendered  "vajrayana 
covenant,"  which  is  what  it  is  in  actuality,  or  simply  "covenant" — 
Dam.  Tshig.  It  is  really  futile  to  harp  on  the  point  that  this  is  a 
Judaeo-Christian  term,  two  thousand  years  of  European  history 
cannot  be  erased.  Buddhists  need  to  learn  to  function  meaningfully 
within  the  context  of  their  own  heritage.  Yes,  they  might  choose  to 
suitably  redefine  a  given  word  to  suit  the  Buddhist  context,  an 
ancient  ploy  used  extensively  by  scholars  and  philosophers  in 
India.  The  word  'dharma',  for  instance,  may  be  understood  in  one 
or  often  different  ways  depending  upon  the  context.  Why  then 
should  Judaeo-Christian  words  be  rejected  outright,  handicapping 
the  evolution  of  Buddhist  English.  Moreover,  in  India,  various 
Hindu  traditions  have  used  the  same  words,  redefined,  to  express 
concepts  peculiar  to  the  one  but  unmaintainable  by  others.  Even 
Buddhism  has  done  so  in  India.  Hence  what  the  MTmarnsa  school 
might  understand  by  the  word  "prakriti"  is  most  certainly  not  what 
a  Buddhist  might  understand  by  it. 

Thus  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  reject  "sin"  as  translation 
for  "papa."  The  reader  has  merely  to  refer  to  a  dictionary  of  any  of 
the  fifteen  major  languages  in  India  to  find  that  "papa"  is  defined 
as  "sin"  in  English.  The  term  may,  however,  be  elucidated  to  rid  it 
of  itsChristianovertones,  and  express  the  Buddhist  view.  The  word 
may  also  be  used  interchageably  with  "negative  action:  where  it  is 
understood  that  "action"  may  be  corporeal,  vocal,  or  psychical,  al- 
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ready  a  usage  peailiai  to  Buddhism.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the 
thrust  of  Buddhism  is  thorough  understanding,  a  far  cry  beyond 
the  processes  of  acceptance. 

bLo.  is  commonly  translated  as  "mind"  and  perhaps  justifiably 
so.  However,  in  the  instance  of  bLo.  sByong.  the  term  "conscious¬ 
ness"  or  "psyche"  would  be  far  more  expressive.  sByong,  rendered 
as  "training"  misses  out  on  the  other  aspect  of  its  meaning  "purifi¬ 
cation."  Hence  "the  training  and  purification  of  the  consciousness/ 
psyche"  instead  of  "mind  training"  as  commonly  used. 

Kun.  Khyab.  or  "sarva  vyapak"  may  be  rendered  as  "all  pervad¬ 
ing  and  all-encompassing"  for  obvious  reasons. 

bZang.  Po.  or  '"bhadra"  is  a  more  difficult  term,  but  "magnani¬ 
mous"  is  an  extremely  appropriate  translation  for  it.Thus  for  bZang. 
sPyod,  "magnanimity"  could  be  used  without  any  reservations 
whatsoever. 

sKu.  "kaya"  on  the  other  hand  almost  defies  translation.  Here 
again  is  an  example  of  how  a  relatively  common  Sanskrit  word  has 
been  used  in  an  extremely  profound  metaphysical  way,  peculiar 
only  to  Buddhism.  Ordinarily  it  refers  merely  to  the  physical  body, 
"Lus.",  and  is  extant  in  Indian  languages  as  such.  Used  in  the 
context  of  the  Five  Kayas  the  word  undergoes  a  tremendous 
transformation,  becoming  pivotal  in  the  Mahayana.  It  refers  to 
"identity:"  the  absolute  and  transcendent,  the  Dharmakaya;  and 
the  two  forms  Rupakayas  in  which  egoless  compassion  spontane¬ 
ously  express  itself,  the  imagery  of  the  Sarnbhogakaya,  and  its 
extension  in  the  physical  plane,  theNirmanakaya,  a  psychosomatic 
complex;  Svabhavikakaya,  the  composite  existence  of  these  three. 

Other  viable  suggestions  are  "demesne"  for  Zhing.  Khams.  and 
"wight"for  'hGro.  Wa.  even  though  the  latter  may  only  be  found  in 
the  OED,  But  this  is  exactly  what  is  being  proposed  in  this  paper. 
Similarly,  there  exists  a  distinction  between  "essential"  and  "essen- 
tificial,"  and  I  am  more  inclined  to  use  the  latter  as  being  more 
connotative  adjective  of  Ngo.  bo.  "svabhava,"  or  "essence." 

SANSKRIT 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Tibetan  language  and  culture  have 
produced  its  own  version  of  this  ancient  language.  In  India  itself, 
the  Mahayana  had  been  codified  into  what  is  termed  Buddhist 
Hybrid  Sanskrit,  a  looser  variant  of  the  classical.  As  in  India 


currently,  few  Tibetans  have  any  knowledge  of  this  exalted  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Tibetan  tongue,  moreover,  finds  itself  pathetically 
incapable  of  getting  around  Sanskrit  syllables.  Hence  "vajra"  is 
distorted  to  "benza,"  "satva"  to  "sato,"  and  "prajvala"  to  "fra-dzo- 
la."  whilst  compound  letters  are  split  up  into  their  single  compo¬ 
nents  and  given  full  letter  value:  "adhyaya"  would  be  pronounced 
"adhi-ya-ya"  or  "adha-ya-ya."  Texts  are  extant  in  Tibetan  on  San¬ 
skrit  pronunciation,  but  few  are  knowledgeable  in  it .  A  person  who 
knows  Sanskrit  would  thus  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  follow  the 
chanting  of  Tibetan  mantras.  This  needs  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  by  Tibetans  now,  should  they  ever  wish  to  establish  meaning¬ 
ful  relations  with  the  Indian  academia. 

A  well-known  story  often  told  in  this  context  is  that  of  Jo.  Bo.  rje. 
"Swami  Sriman"  Atisa.  When  he  once  fell  sick  in  Tibet,  a  tantrika 
had  to  be  summoned  to  heal  him.  The  latter,  chanting  mantras  in 
his  own  unique  fashion,  caused  the  SwamTji  to  burst  out  into  a 
guffaw,  being  cured  of  his  ailment  immediately.  This  elicited 
comment  from  him:  "You  Tibetans,  your  pronunciation  of  Sanskrit 
is  horrendous;  even  so  you  preserve  the  blessings  of  the  lineage!" 

Europeans  should  therefore  be  urged  to  say  "Orn  mani  padme 
hung"  instead  of  "Om  mani  pame  hung!" 

Another  problem  here  was  created  by  Tonmi-Sambhota  him¬ 
self.  It  is  not  clear  why  he  chose  Tsa.  Tsha.  Dza.  as  equivalents  for 
the  Sanskrit  consonants  "ca  cha  ja,"  since  these  sounds  exist  in 
Tibetan  also.  Hence  Tibetans  say  "tsitta"  instead  of  "citta"  and 
"dzala"  for  "jala".  It  does  not  really  make  sense  that  Europeans  who 
trace  their  linguistic  roots  back  to  the  Indo-Aryan  languages  should 
not  revert  to  the  more  Aryan  pronunciation  rather  than  accept 
blindly  the  Mongolian  distortions  of  Sanskrit.  There  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  to  suspect  for  a  moment  that  the  blessings  of  the  lineage 
will  be  lost  should  this  be  done. 

The  last  is  a  more  complex  problem  and  an  extremely  serious 
one.  During  the  centuries  of  the  use  of  mantras  in  Tibet,  errors  have 
crept  into  their  transliterations  in  Tibetan.  Reading  Sanskrit  in 
Tibetan  script  is  trying,  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discern 
where  a  vowel  should  be  short,  or  where  it  should  be  long,  and 
where  a  word  might  begin  or  end.  Mantras,  moreover,  are  found  in 
a  curious  admixture  of  Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  Apabhrarn^,  Pisaca,  and 
Tibetan.  As  a  result  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow  them,  or  correct 
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them.  One  is  left  with  really  no  option  other  than  to  go  back  to  their 
sources  in  the  bK  a.  Gyur.  and  bstan.  ^Gyur.  for  their  correct 
versions,  an  exceptionally  tedious  process  no  doubt.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  before  reducing  mantra  to  print,  in  Roman  script,  or  even  in 
Tibetan  for  that  matter,  it  should  be  referred  to  a  scholar  of  Sanskrit. 
I  have  seen  many  goofs  ups  in  this  context  in  Tibetan  and  English 
works  accepted  as  standard,  and  I  am  much  concerned.  It  is  a 
serious  matter  indeed  when  "hrih"  replaces  "tri,"  and  "divya,"  the 
Sanskrit  for  "heavenly,  resplendent"  is  rendered  "adi  vya,"  its  exact 
opposite,  and  used  as  such. 

TRANSLITERATION 

Since  an  accurate  system  of  transliteration  of  Tibetan  in  Roman 
is  already  in  vogue,  a  couple  of  things  may  be  pointed  out  here.  The 
real  victim  of  the  current  system  is  the  letter  "cha"  rendered  as  "ca" 
leaving  the  reader  in  a  dilemma  as  to  what  it  might  be.  Some 
pronounce  this  consonant  as  "sa,"  some  as  "ka,"  only  the  knowl¬ 
edgeable  as  "cha."  These  needs  to  be  remedied,  and  the  subsequent 
letter  written  as  "chha."  Other  suggestions  are  Nga.  for  Na.,  Nya. 
for  Na.,  Sha.  for  Sa.,  and  Ri.  for  R.  1  do  not  yet  know  why  the  Sanskrit 
"wa"  as  in  "swami"  should  be  written  "svami,"  when  currently 
Sanskrit  has  no  sound  equivalent  to  "va."  It  may  also  be  suggested 
here  that  the  compound  letter  "jna"  is  pronounced  "gya"  in  a 
number  of  Indian  tongues.  This  rendition  could  be  made  current 
since  "gyana"  reads  far  more  smoothly  than  "jnana",  or  as  the  Ti¬ 
betans  would  write  "dznana." 

PHONETICS 

The  study  of  Tibetan  phonehcsis  a  hoary  issueat  the  best  of  times 
and  should  form  the  topic  of  an  independent  study.  The  issue  is 
extremely  confused  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  there  is  an  old 
system  of  pronunciation,  brDa.  rNying-pa.,  which  is  still  extant  in 
the  far  eastern  parts  of  Kham.  It  is  amazing  to  hear  a  native  of  Golog 
speak  Tibetan  as  he  is  able  to  pronounce  the  various  letters  of  a 
compound  letterdistinctly  as  well  asdifferentiate  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  prefixes,  and  so  on.  Modern  Lhasa  is  a  distinctive  dilution  of 
ancient  Tibetan,  a  fact  known  to  all.  The  other  is  tha  t  intonation  and 
pronunciation  vary  to  such  an  extent  from  region  to  region,  that  it 


makes  a  Tibetan  from  one  utterly  incomprehensible  to  that  from 
another.  This  is  evidence  enough  of  the  variations,  both  ethnic  and 
cultural,  in  what  constitute  the  Tibetan  peoples,  and  that  their  stress 
on  pedigree  perhaps  holds  little  water  on  investigation. 

Studies  have  been  conducted  and  attempts  made  to  reduce  in 
Roman  script  some  of  these  dialects,  the  sounds  of  which  are  wholly 
foreign  to  the  western  ear.  In  fact  the  more  subtle  inflections  are 
more  often  missed.  Some  strange  and  highly  inaccurate  renditions 
have  come  into  vogue  and  it  would  be  unskilful  to  name  them  as 
almost  every  Tibetan-speaking  non-Tibetan  has  this  problem  in 
varying  degrees.  I  would  merely  like  to  foreward  a  few  suggestions 
for  consideration. 

The  third  vertical  row  of  theTibetan  consonants  contains  Ga.  Ja. 
Da.  Ba.,  Dza.,  and  'a.  Ga.  is  pronounced  as  a  cross  between  the  "ga" 
and  "gha"  of  Sanskrit,  a  feat  few  non-Tibetans  can  achieve.  How¬ 
ever,  should  it  have  a  prefix  or  be  superscribed,  the  sound  reverts 
immediately  to  that  of  "ga."  As  such  to  distinguish  between  these 
sounds  it  might  be  appropriate  to  render  the  plain  Ga.  phonetically 
as  "gha,"  and  the  compound  Ga.  as  'ga'.  The  same  applies  to  the 
three  following  letters.  Dza.  does  not  really  pose  a  problem,  except 
that  Europeans  might  have  difficulty  in  pronouncing  it  the  English 
way.  "a"  is  the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  for  the  most  part  I  render  it 
as  "a."  An  improvement  is  definitely  possible.  Europeans  also  have 
problems  with  Zha.  and  za.  and  they  need  to  deal  with  them  indi¬ 
vidually. 

There  is  also  a  difference  between  Grags.  and  Gra.,  being  pro¬ 
nounced  s  "dhrag"  and  "cira"  respectively.  Care  is  also  needed  to 
distinguish  between  the  dental  sounds  of  Ta.  Tha.  and  Da.  and 
those  of  the  palatal  'ta,  tha,  and  4a'.  Amongst  the  vowels  E.  and  U. 
sometimes  cause  confusion.  This  may  be  avoided  by  ensuring  that 
the  former  is  rendered  "e,"  and  the  latter  "u." 

The  latter  Tsha.  presents  a  problem  in  that  the  "sh"  is  generally 
not  pronounced  asan  aspirated  "s"  but  "sh."  Perhaps  a  way  to  work 
around  it  would  be  to  render  mTsho.  as  "ts-ho,"  but  never  as  "tso" 
as  it  would  be  confused  with  the  consonant  immediately  preceding 
it  in  the  order. 

Hence  Bar.  Do.  would  be  more  correctly  rendered  "bhar  dho," 
Chos.  Grags.  rGya.  mTsho.  the  Vllth  Gyalwang  Karmapa  as  Chho 
phrag  Jamts-ho,  'Brug.  Pa.  as  Drug  pa,  and  so  on. 
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Of  the  ten  rje.  )ug.,  Ga.  and  Ba.  seem  to  be  a  problem.  There  is  no 
reason  why  dKon.  mGhhog.  should  be  rendered  as  'kon  chhok' 
instead  ot  kon  chhog',  esp)ecially  as  Tibetans  themselves  do  not 
pronounce  the  last  letter  as  "k"  but  as  "g."  Ba.  is  the  other  victim 
often  rendered  as  a  "p"  rather  than  the  "b"  it  actually  is.  Hence 
sKyabs.  is  phoneticized  as  'kyap"  or  "chap  "  which  is  ridiculous. 

A  consensus  also  needs  to  be  arrived  at  concerning  the  way 
vowels  modified  by  the  rJe.  ']ug.  Da.,  Na.,  La.,  and  Sa.  are  repre¬ 
sented.  A  simple  method  is  to  use  the  German  umlaut,  e.g.  Khanpo 
for  mKhan.  Po.,  Dhon  for  Don.,  Phii  for  Phud.  The  first  of  these 
however  .should  not  be  confused  with  the  vowel  E.  as  there  is  a 
distinct  difference  between  "a"  and  "e,"  which  must  be  preserved 
in  the  phonetics  as  well. 

Now  that  His  Holiness  has  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
for  1989,  the  time  is  opportune  for  correcting  the  misrepresentation 
for  decades  of  his  title — Tala'i  Lama  is  what  it  should  be,  and  it 
could  be  used  from  now  on,  and  the  world  would  soon  accept  it. 


Styles  and  Principles  of  Translation 

Elizabeth  Mapper 


This  paper  is  in  many  respects  a  belated  response  to  an  article  by 
Paul  Griffiths  entitled  "Buddhist  Hybrid  English:  Some  Notes  on 
Philology  and  Hermeneutics  for  Buddhologists,"  that  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  the  International  Association  of  Buddhist  Studies  in 
1981  (4/2,  pp.  17-33).  It  was  an  article  that  was  inflammatory  in 
tone,  deliberately  I  believe,  within  a  certain  school  of  scholarly 
interchange,  and  carried  with  it  not  only  some  offensive  comments 
about  Buddhist  literature  in  general,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  scarcely 
disguised  hostility  to  Buddhists  working  as  translators  and  as 
Buddhologists  as  well  as  a  generalized  disdain  for  the  Buddhist 
literature  of  Tibet.  However,  when  one  gets  beyond  Griffiths'  tone 
to  the  substance  of  his  remarks,  he  makes  a  number  of  rather  good 
points,  as  well  as  others  that  I  disagree  with.  Thus  I  will  take  his 
article  as  a  starting  point  from  which  to  set  forth  my  own  thoughts 
about  the  endeavour  of  translation.  Griffiths'  article  was  primarily 
concerned  with  translation  of  Buddhist  texts  from  Sanskrit;  niy 
remarks  are  going  to  address  issues  to  do  with  translation  from 
Tibetan,  and  will  be  particularly  concerned  with  the  translation  of 
Buddhist  philosophical  literature. 

Although  I  am  about  to  set  forth  opinions  on  translation  that  I 
hold  quite  strongly,  this  in  no  way  means  that  I  think  all  translators 
should  follow  them  or  that  they  should  work  on  the  sort  of  Tibetan 
literature  that  I  consider  important,  in  the  ways  that  I  consider 
important.  Diversity  of  styles  and  approaches  to  translation  en¬ 
hances  the  work  of  all  of  us,  and  what  I  would  very  much  like  to  see, 
and  would  hope  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  gathering  here,  is  more 
active  acknowledgment  that  we  can  be  very  committed  to  our  own 
particular  approach  without  feeling  that  this  diminishes  the  vali¬ 
dity  and  helpfulness  of  other  quite  different  ones.  I  make  these 
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points  in  the  spirit  of  initiating  a  dialogue,  seeking  to  open  up  con- 
versation  that  will  enable  all  of  us,  whatever  our  philosophy  of 
translation,  to  become  more  clear  about  how  and  why  we  under¬ 
take  the  often  slow  and  tedious  work  of  translation. 

That  said,  let  me  turn  to  a  consideration  of  Paul  Griffiths'  article. 
To  summarize  his  main  points,  Griffiths  sets  forth  a  threefold 
process  that  he  feels  is  the  responsibility  of  a  Buddhologist  han¬ 
dling  Buddhist  Sanskrit  texts:  the  first  is  to  understand  what  the  text 
is  about;  the  second  to  contextualize  the  text,  both  within  the 
tradition  from  which  it  comes  and  within  the  corpus  of  writings  of 
the  author;  and  the  third  is  to  appropriate  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
which  essentially  involves  restating  the  meaningof  the  text  in  terms 
other  than  those  employed  by  the  text  itself.  Griffiths  makes  the 
very  good  point  that  "the  Buddhologist,  as  an  academic,  has  a  real 
duty  to  communicate,"  and  deplores  a  "tendency  in  contemporary 
Western  Buddhology  to  retreat  behind  an  impenetrable  shield  of 
technical  vocabulary  comprehensible  only  to  co-specialists,  and  to 
make  no  effort  to  reach  out  to  colleagues  in  related  fields"  (p.  20). 
Griffiths  then  moves  to  a  point  that  I  know  from  personal  conver¬ 
sation  with  him  he  feels  strongly  about;  he  says,  "the  Buddhologist 
qua  Buddhologist  cannot  be  a  religious  enthusiast,  proselytizer,  or 
even,  one  might  go  so  far  as  to  say,  Buddhist"  (p.  21).  He  says  this 
largely  because  he  believes,  and  says  in  the  article,  that  most 
Buddhists  are  "uncritically  religious"  and  hence  incapable  of  this 
"rigorous  historico-philological  enquiry"  (p,  22)  that  he  sees  as 
essential  to  the  search  for  truth  that  is  the  mission  of  the  Buddholo¬ 
gist.  The  final  par  t  of  his  article  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  sorts 
of  texts  that  he  feels  should  be  translated.  Griffiths  takes  as  his  goal 
a  translation  that  results  in  "clear,  precise,  and  elegant  English" 
(p.  24)  and  essentially  concludes  that  any  Sanskrit  original  that 
cannot  be  translated  into  such  English  is  probably  better  off  not 
translated — since  such  a  translation  will  be  nothing  more  than  the 
Buddhist  Hybrid  English  Griffiths  so  much  deplores— but  rather 
should  be  summarized  and  interpreted,  with  only  the  expert  who 
can  refer  to  the  text  in  its  original  language  ever  seeing  the  full  text. 
He  sees  translation  as  a  religiously  motivated  act  "amassing  great 
merit  for  the  doer,"  that  "makes  the  saving  word  of  the  Buddha 
available  for  whole  new  cultures"  (p.  25).  The  criterion  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhologist,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  considering  translating  a  text 


should  be  whether  or  not  the  text  has  any  literary  merit.  Buddholo- 
gists  should  creatively  study  and  interpret  texts  and  leave  transla¬ 
tion  to  those  who  wish  to  perform  it  as  an  "act  of  religious  superero¬ 
gation"  (p.  26). 

In  responding  to  Griffiths'  article,  I  will  begin  with  his  final  point 
concerning  the  validity  and  appropriateness  of  translation,  al¬ 
though  even  to  begin  this  discussion  requires  addressing  another  of 
his  primary  points,  whether  one  can  be  both  a  Buddhologist  and  a 
Buddhist.  I  believe  one  can,  although  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  one  shouldbe,  and  I  stand  here  before  you  as  someone  who  is 
trying  to  be  both.  There  is  no  question  that  this  dual  role  affects  what 
I  say:  however,  because  I  believe  the  mission  of  both  the  Buddholo- 
gist  and  the  Buddhist  to  be  the  quest  for  truth,  I  see  no  conflict  in 
these  two  roles.  And,  in  contrast  to  Griffiths,  I  believe  that  for  both 
the  Buddhologist  and  the  Buddhist,  translation  is  important.  The 
Tibetan  Buddhist  tradition  has  within  it  much  of  import  and 
interest  to  the  Western  world,  whether  one's  primary  focus  is 
religion,  philosophy,  or  intellectual  history,  and  those  ideas  will 
only  truly  become  available  to  the  West  if  Tibetan  Buddhist  texts  are 
translated  into  English.  Griffiths  speaks  of  the  importance  of  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  an  audience  wider  than  just  that  of  the  specialized 
Buddhologist;  in  fact,  this  is  an  important  aspect  of  his  belief  that 
texts  should  not  be  translated,  because  he  does  not  feel  they  can 
communicate  anything  important  to  a  non-specialist  audience. 

I  believe  the  opposite,  and  feel  that  just  this  is  the  reason  why 
translation  is  so  important.  Rather  than  offering  an  interpretation, 
a  summary,  something  that  forces  the  reading  public  to  trust  my 
judgement  as  to  what  is  relevant  or  helpful,  it  is  important  to 
translate  these  texts  into  English  and  let  an  educated  public  read 
them  and  make  their  own  decisions  as  to  meaning,  importance  and 
so  forth.  I  further  feel  that  as  many  texts  as  possible  should  be 
translated,  so  that  decisions  as  to  meaning  can  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  possible  evidence.  My  doctoral  dissertation  was  a 
translation  of  a  portion  of  Tsong  kha  pa's  Great  Exposition  of  the 
Stages  of  the  Path,  specifically  the  beginning  section  of  the  "special 
insight"  (Ihag  mthong,  vipasyana)  portion  of  the  text,  in  which 
Tsong  kha  pa  sets  forth  his  interpretation  of  Madhyamika  philoso¬ 
phy,  an  interpretation  he  supports  with  copious  citation  of  Indian 
sources,  particularly  the  vso'itings  of  Nagarjuna,  Aryadeva,  and 
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Candraklrti.  As  a  part  of  my  dissertation,  I  contrasted  Tsong  kha 
pa's  Madhyainika  interpretation  with  interpretations  current  in 
Western  scholarship.  There  were  of  course  considerable  differ¬ 
ences,  and  without  getting  into  the  question  of  which  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  more  supportable,  one  factor  that  became  obvious  to  me 
as  I  looked  into  the  bases  for  the  varying  interpretations  was  that 
Tsong  kha  pa  was  working  from  a  far  larger  body  of  material  than 
has  been  with  any  Western  author.  In  addition,  he  was  working 
from  material  tliat  had  been  translated  into  his  own  language,  a  fact 
that  I  would  argue  considerably  enhanced  his  capacity  to  absorb, 
contemplate,  and  creatively  interpret  the  material.  Whereas  most 
Western  scholarship  has  ben  done  on  the  basis  of  the  few  extant 
works  in  Sanskrit,  or  if  Tibetan  materials  are  utilized,  on  simply  the 
writings  of  Nagarjuna.  Tsong  kha  pa  had  access  to  all  the  works  of 
Nagarjuna  widely  accepted  as  genuinely  written  by  him  as  well  to 
the  full  commentarial  tradition  descended  from  Nagarjuna — the 
writings  of  Aiyadeva,  Buddhapalita,  Bhavaviveka,  Candrakirti, 
and  others.  If  these  writings  are  going  to  be  understood — ^and 
eventually  creatively  interpreted— in  the  West,  there  has  to  be  the 
same  sort  of  access  to  the  texts.  Further,  it  should  be  access  for  any 
one  with  a  willingness  to  struggle  to  understand  them,  not  just 
those  with  the  linguistic  skills  to  read  them  in  the  original  language. 

In  terms  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  this  immediately  opens  up  the 
question  of  the  enormity  of  the  project.  The  Tibetan  Kan-'gyur  (bka' 
'gytir),  the  translation  of  the  word  of  Buddha,  fills  one  hundred  and 
eight  volumes;  the  Ten-'gyiir  (bstan  'gyur),  the  Indian  commenta¬ 
ries  on  Buddha's  word, another  two  hundred  volumes;and  Tibetan 
commentaries  on  both  of  these  as  well  as  independent  synthetic 
treatises  run  to  thousands  of  volumes.  The  collected  writings  of 
Tsong  kha  pa  alone  fill  eighteen  Tibetan  volumes,  which  I  estimate 
would  require  approximately  one  hundred  volumes  to  translate 
into  English.  ITie  writings  of  the  great  authors  of  the  other  main 
orders  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  are  equally  extensive.  Thus  we  are 
contemplating  a  project  of  enormous  scope  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  has  to  shape  the  way  it  is  undertaken. 

My  first  point  is  that  the  criterion  for  what  gets  translated  should 
not  be  elegance  of  style,  but  rather  appropriateness  as  a  vehicle  to 
allow  full  understanding  of  this  Buddhist  tradition.  Much  of  this 
material  is  philosophical  and  technical  in  nature,  often  not  elegant. 


often  not  poetic.  Philosophy  is  difficult  in  any  language;  it  will  be  so 
also  in  an  English  translation  from  Tibetan.  It  is  asking  too  much  to 
demand  that  all  translations  be  in  elegant,  easy  prose.  Robert  Bly 
has  written  an  interesting  book  called  The  Eight  Stages  of  Transla¬ 
tion.  Speaking  primarily  about  the  translation  of  poetry,  he  sets 
forth  principles  of  a  translation  process  that  moves  in  stages  from 
aninitial  literal  translation  throughasteadyseriesofrefinements so 
that  translation  becomes  less  literal  as  it  instead  utilizes  the  nu¬ 
ances,  imagery,  metaphors  and  so  forth  of  the  language  of  transla¬ 
tion.  Bly  concludes  that  because  language  changes  constantly  and 
quickly — and  it  does;  I  don't  argue  with  his  basic  point — transla¬ 
tions  thus  need  to  be  redone  every  twenty  or  thirty  years.  This  too 
is  asking  too  much.  Given  the  vast  body  of  material  to  be  translated, 
most  texts  will  only  be  translated  once.  Therefore  they  need  to  be 
translated  in  a  way  that  will  be  as  lasting  as  possible. 

What  form  should  this  translation  take?  I  believe  that  the  most 
useful  translation  is  one  that  is  quite  (although  not  mindlessly) 
literal  and  that  renders  technical  terms  with  a  precision  that  allows 
complex  philosophical  discussions  that  occur  in  the  Tibetan  to  be 
mirrored  in  the  English  translation — this  is  why  I  feel  the  two  word 
translation  of  the  Tibetan  termrfen  'byung(pratJtya-samutpada) as 
"dependent-arising"  works  better  than  a  translation  term  such  as 
"relativity,"  and  why  the  Tibetan  term  dgra  bcom  pa  (arhant)  is 
better  translated  by,  for  instance,  "Foe  Destroyer,"  term  that  makes 
meaningful  the  traditional  etymology  of  such  a  being  as  "one  who 
has  overcome  the  foe  of  the  afflictions,"  rather  than  a  translation 
equivalent  to  such  as  "Worthy  One"  that  mirrors  a  widely  used 
Sanskrit  etymology  but  ignores  the  choice  of  the  translators  from 
Sanskrit  into  Tibetan.I  do  not  propose  that  we  have  always  to  be 
literal,  however.  Sometimes  a  meaning  translation  works  better 
than  a  literal  one.  Joe  Wilson  argues  convincingly  for  "fundamental 
consciousness"  as  a  translation  for  kun  gzhi  (alaya-vijhana);  I 
myself  use  "subsequent  cognizer"  for  the  rather  problematic  term 
from  the  epistemological  literature,  bead  shes. 

Further,  I  believe  we  are  better  served  by  translation  equivalents 
that  simply  translate  the  Tibetan  term  rather  than  seeking  to  find  a 
comparable  term  within  the  Western  philosophical  tradition.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Eastern  and  Western  philosophical  traditions  are  so 
different,  seeking  to  use  cognate  terms,  I  believe,  often  crea  tes  more 
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Styles  and  Principls  of  Translation 
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confusion  than  clarity.  We  need  to  find  the  best  terms  that  we  can 
and  allow  their  meaning  to  be  developed  through  consistent  use, 
rather  than  trying  to  lay  over  a  conceptual  structure  from  another, 
and  very  different,  system  of  thought  and  terminology. 

1  do  not  believe  we  need  be  concerned  with  elegance  of  expres¬ 
sion  or  with  adapting  the  translation  to  take  account  of  nuances  of 
contempxDrary  English  usage  and  style.  Of  course  translations 
should  be  as  clear  and  communicative  as  possible.  And,  for  this  to 
occur,  the  first  of  Grif fi  ths'  criteria  of  what  a  Buddhologist  handling 
a  text  should  accomplish  is  obviously  required — the  translator 
must  understand  the  text.  And,  this  is  a  dialogic  process.  Transla¬ 
tion  improves  as  understanding  improves,  and  understanding 
improves  as  translation  improves. 

A  good  translation  requires  making  many  decisions  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  text.  For  instance,  the  Tibetan  genitive  particle  (kyi, 
gyi,  gi,  %yi),  the  most  widely  used  grammatical  particle  in  Tibetan, 
often  occurring  many  times  in  a  single  sentence,  is  frequently 
rendered  in  English  as  "of',  in  fact  this  particle  has  at  least  nineteen 
possible  meanings  and  the  translation  of  it  will  vary  accordingly — 
as  "of",  "which  is",  "to",  "from",  "where",  "s",  "by",  and  even,  in 
its  non-case  usage,  as  "but"  or  "and".  Clearly  an  accurate  and 
communicative  translation  is  not  possible  without  understanding 
the  meaning.  Furthermore,  we  should  be  bound  by  the  grammar 
and  syntax  of  the  language  we  are  translating  into.  Tibetan  sen¬ 
tences  are  extremely  long,  essentially  paragraphs.  They  must  be 
turned  into  sentences  that  are  workable  in  English  grammar,  shorter 
sentences  with  appropriate  transitions  between  them.  Tibetan  makes 
extensive  use  of  the  passive,  or  "involuntary"  voice;  this  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  passive  in  English  and  thus  it  is  inappropriate  to 
always  render  it  as  such  in  translation.  We  need  to  translate  Tibetan 
texts  into  accurate,  readable  English,  in  which  decisions  have  been 
made  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  text  so  that  the  translation  is 
unambiguous.  Such  English  may  not  be  elegant,  because  the  Ti¬ 
betan  it  is  translating  may  not  be  elegant,  but  if  it  communicates  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  it  has  performed  its  necessary  function. 

Further,  1  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  seeking  to  shift 
Tibetan  terminology  into  the  current  idiom  of  our  culture.  Because 
languages  are  in  a  constant  state  of  change,  too  much  concern  with 
being  current  leads  to  translations  that  are  quickly  dated.  Our 


cultureisonein  which  fads  and  styles  change  quickly — throughout 
the  culture,  and  including  the  world  of  academia  and  the  world  of 
Buddhology.  The  buzzwords  of  a  particular  period — some  of  our 
current  ones  being  "hermeneutics"  and  "deconstructionism" 
quickly  change  and  are  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  secondary 
literature  on  Madhyamika  is  filled  with  attempted  comparisons 
with  the  philosopher  of  the  moment,  from  Whitehead  to  Wittgen¬ 
stein  to  Derrida.  Although  there  is  value  and  some  intrinsic  interest 
to  these  comparisons,  this  is  not  the  sort  of  work  that  continues  to 
be  utilized  and  referred  to  over  a  long  period  of  tin^c,  nor  are 
translations  that  have  been  made  using  the  terminology  of  such 
comparative  work  of  long  term  usefulness.  Thus  1  feel  that  the  most 
useful  translation,  and  the  one  that  will  continue  to  be  useful  far  into 
the  future,  is  one  that  simply  translates  the  text  as  accurately  and  as 
literally  as  possible. 

Griffiths'  second  point  about  the  responsibilities  of  a  Buddholo¬ 
gist  is  that  one  should  contextualize  the  text,  both  within  the 
tradition  it  comes  out  of  and  within  the  corpus  of  writings  of  the 
author.  I  think  that  he  is  quite  right.  We  are  translating  iu)t  only  into 
the  language  of  the  West  but  into  the  culture  of  the  West,  and  as 
such  we  are  bound  by  the  conventions  and  expectations  of  that 
culture.  Western  culture  (and  I  use  this  term  with  reservation,  since 
it  now  dominates  far  more  than  simply  the  West)  has  become  an 
historical  one;  we  see  the  world  in  historical  terms  and  we  need 
context.  Further,  in  translating  into  English,  we  are  bound  by  the 
scholarly  standards  of  Western  culture.  Tibetans  may  not  have 
written  their  texts  with  footnotes,  with  explanations  of  technical 
terms  and  unclear  referents,  with  reference  to  the  Sanskrit  of  a 
passage  where  available,  but  we,  in  translating  into  the  idiom  of  our 
culture,  must.  Part  of  the  difference  comes  because,  within  the 
Tibetan  tradition,  there  is  an  expectation  that  texts  are  not  just  read, 
but  are  accompanied  by  the  commentary  of  the  very  rich  oral 
tradition.  Since  that  oral  tradition  is  an  essential  part  of  the  full 
meaning  of  a  text,  we  need  to  capture  in  our  translation  as  much  of 
what  it  contributes  as  we  can.  Hence  I  believe  that  we  need  when¬ 
ever  possible  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  check  the 
meaning  of  these  texts  through  consultation  with  Tibetan  scholars 
who  partake  of  and  can  share  with  us  this  rich  and  living  tradition. 
I  have  never  translated  anything  in  which  my  translation  was  not 
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enhanced  and  improved  by  the  oral  explanation  I  received  from  a 
Tibetan  scholar  from  within  the  Buddhist  tradition. 

Griffiths'  third  aim  of  a  Buddhologist  is  to  appropriate  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  which  he  takes  to  mean  restating  its  meaning 
in  terms  other  than  those  employed  and  enters  into  the  realm  of 
what  must  happen  if  the  meanings  contained  within  a  text  are  to 
take  on  vitality  and  life  within  a  new  language  and  culture.  Just  as 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  Tibetan  that  is  a  translation 
from  Sanskrit  and  the  Tibetan  that  was  written  originally  in  Ti¬ 
betan,  so  there  must  necessarily  be  a  difference  between  English 
that  is  translation  from  Tibetan  and  English  in  which  these  topics 
are  expressed  witVi  full  use  of  the  range  and  syntax  pf  the  English 
language,  within  the  concepts  being  expressed  having  been  di¬ 
gested,  reworked,  and  set  forth  freely  and  naturally  in  a  new 
language.  Y es,  translations  are  frequently  wooden,  frequently  stilted, 
usually  not  elegant.  But  they  perform  a  necessary  and  essential 
function.  They  permit  us  to  know  what  the  texts  in  the  original 
language  said,  and  this  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  those  texts.  The  Tibetan  translations  from  Sanskrit 
were  so  systematic  and  so  literal,  that  it  has  to  some  extent  been 
possible,  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  destruction  of  many  of  the 
Sanskrit  originals,  to  reconstruct  the  original  Sanskrit,  although,  as 
Professor  Ruegg  points  out  with  his  comparison  of  two  different 
Tibetan  translations  of  one  Sanskrit  original,  we  should  not  take 
this  too  rigidly.  The  situation  with  the  translation  of  Tibetan  texts 
into  English  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  eleventh-century  Tibet 
that  such  could  probably  never  happen,  but  it  is  not  a  model  to  be 
discarded  lightly.  There  is  real  value  in  translations  so  literal  and  so 
accurate  that  one  can  reconstruct  the  language  of  origin  from  them. 
Interpretation,  analysis,  critical  thought,  rethinking  of  concepts, 
comparisons — all  these  are  important  and  necessary.  However, 
they  will  only  be  successful,  they  will  only  truly  enhance  our 
understanding  of  Buddhism  rather  than  add  more  layers  of  obscu¬ 
rity  and  unclarity,  if  they  take  place  upon  a  basis  of  and  in  reference 
to,  clear  and  careful  translation. 


Some  Formulae  for  Translating: 
Buddhist  Texts  from  Tibetan 
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Multidimension  of  the  Tibet’ an  Buddhist'  LiTiiRAiUKE 

About  six  thousand  Buddhist  texts  of  India  and  China  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  Tibetan  between  the  seventh  to  fourteenth  century  a.d. 
These  translated  texts  are  available,  though  most  of  the  original 
texts  are  now  lost.  The  Tibetans  regard  these  as  their  sacred  scrip¬ 
tures,  as  the  sayings  of  the  Buddha  (Bka'-'gyur)  and  the  teachings 
of  Buddhist  teachers  (Bstan-'gyur).  Besides  these  translated  texts  a 
large  number  of  indigenous  writings  by  Tibetan  authors  on  Bud¬ 
dhism  have  given  rise  to  a  multidimensional  Buddhist  literature  in 
Tibetan.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  the  wide 
range  of  the  Buddhist  literature  in  Tibetan  has  been  rightly  dis¬ 
played  by  E.  Gene  Smith  in  his  Tibetan  Catalogue,  pt.  I  of  the 
Washington  University  Tibetan  Collection,  Seattle,  1969.  A  speci¬ 
men  of  the  classification  of  subjects  has  been  drafted  in  my  article 
entitled  "Classification  of  Buddhist  Literature  in  Tibetan,"  Samyag- 
vak  Series  V,  Central  Institute  of  Higher  Tibetan  Studies,  Sarnath, 
1990. 

The  task  of  translating  the  Buddhist  literature  into  English  is  stu¬ 
pendous.  This  is  so  not  only  because  of  the  colossal  number  of  these 
texts,  but  also  because  of  the  varieties  of  subjects,  the  manifold 
styles  of  composition  and  the  diversity  in  the  modes  of  expressions. 
Moreover,  the  Tibetan  Buddhist  literature  has  currently  taken  a 
new  shape  for  obvious  reasons.  When  I  say  this  1  have  in  mind  the 
writings  of  the  eminent  Tibetan  scholars  who  have  been  living 
outside  of  Tibet  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  so.  On  top  of  that  many 
academicians  in  the  West  and  the  East  have  themselves  engaged  in 
translating  the  Buddhist  literature  from  Tibetan  into  English  for 
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exploring  the  hidden  treasure  of  learning  that  have  so  long  re¬ 
mained  inaccessible.  Many  Tibetan-knowing  scholars  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  in  collaboration  with  a  traditionally  trained  Tibetan 
teacher,  have  ventured  into  this  field  enthusiastically.  In  this  regard 
Tarthang  Tulku  and  his  associates  deserve  a  mention.  The  Andin 
International  also  have  taken  a  project  for  transla  tion  of  the  Tibetan 
Tripitaka.  In  elucidating  the  objective  of  such  endeavours  it  may  be 
remarked  that  th  translation  of  the  Buddhist  literature  fromTibetan 
into  English  will  unfold  the  material  and  spiritual  traits  of  varied 
cultures  of  Asia  of  the  past  and  the  present. 

It  may  be  added  that  most  of  the  Indian  texts  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Bka'-'gyur  and  the  Bstan-'gyur  are  not  found  in  the  Indian 
languages  in  which  they  were  originally  written.  That  refers  to 
another  difficult  task:  how  to  reconstruct  them  in  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guages.  Some  modern  scholars  in  India  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  task  of  constituting  these  lost  texts  even  though  the  constituted 
or  reconstructed  texts  cannot  be  claimed  to  be  the  original  ones.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  such  attempts  at  reconstruction  always  help 
towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  text  concerned,  prior  to  its 
English  rendering.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  sensitivity  and  fervour 
of  Buddhist  scriptures  are  ad  equately  preserved  in  the  restored  text 
from  Tibetan  into  Indian  language,  preferably  in  Sanskrit. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Tibetan  Buddhist  literature  has  devel¬ 
oped  through  the  following  phases: 

1 .  Early  phase  (snga-dar)  prior  to  the  standardization  of  ter¬ 
minology  for  translation  (seventh  to  eighth  century  a.d.). 

2.  The  First  Buddhist  Council  in  Tibet  and  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  language  for  canonical  writings.  Indigenous 
writings  belonging  to  the  rNying-mapa  Buddhist  scholars 
appeared  in  classification  of  chos  (dharma)^  mdo  (sutra) 
and  rgyud  {Tantra)  in  addition  to  the  translation-work  of 
the  rNying-Tum  and  other  tex  ts  of  the  Tripi  taka  during  the 
Btsan-rulers  like  Khri  Srong  Ide  btsan,  Ralpacan  (eighth  to 
ninth  century  a.o.). 

3.  The  later  spread  of  Buddhism  (phyi-dar),Mi-la'ssongsand 
Marpa's  compositions. 

4.  The  last  phase  of  the  translation  literature  and  growth  of 
the  indigenous  Sar-ma-pa  writings  during  the  Sa -skya 
period. 
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5.  Ecclesiastical  writings  of  the  different  Buddhist  schools  in 
Tibet  including  the  yab  -sras  gsung  'bum  and  the  Kargyud- 
pa  teachers'  works,  etc. 

6.  The  period  of  assimilation  led  by  rGyalwa-/nga-pa  and 
others. 

7.  The  Mongolian  Buddhist  teachers'  contributions  in 
Tibetan. 

8.  The  contemporary  Buddhist  writings  (divided  into  two 
streams,  namely  (1 )  transla  tion  works  in  modern  la  nguages 
and  (2)  essays  with  didactic  Integra  ted  compositionsby  the 
eminent  personalities) 

9.  The  interim  phase  of  the  Buddhist  literature  observed  in 
the  works  of  Mi-fam,  Gedun  chosphel,  rGyaUva-lnga-pa, 
rGyalwa  bcu-sumpa  and  others  deserves  a  mention. 

Thehistory  of  Buddhist  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  not 
complete.  Mostly  fragmentary  specimens  of  writings  of  many 
Tibetan  authors  show  a  variety  of  subjects  within  the  periphery  of 
Buddhism,  having  manifold  styles  in  composition  in  the  process  of 
development  through  the  ages. 

Problems  experienced  by  a  modern  translator 

While  translating  a  Buddhist  text  from  Tibetan  a  translator 
experience  manifold  problems,  some  of  which  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Whether  it  will  be  a  free  translation  or  verbatim 

TheTibetan  transla tionsof  Buddhist  texts  from  both  the  Chinese 
and  Indian  sources  were  verbatim  in  the  true  sense.  For  instance, 
the  Commentary  of  the  Lankavatarasutra  from  the  Chinese  source 
and  that  from  Sanskrit  may  be  cited  to  locate  the  difference  here. 
Many  other  texts  may  also  be  referred  to.  In  the  case  of  the  Indian 
texts  several  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  maintaining  as 
far  as  possible  serenity  of  letters  and  the  sensitivity  of  a  text  in  the 
Tibetan  translation. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  endeavours  made  by  the  Chinese 
translators  for  free  translation  were  futile. 
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2.  Traditional  adherence  to  the  text  concerned 

A  Buddhist  text  whether  'Buddha  vacana'  (Bka'-'gyur)  or  '^stra' 
(Bstan-'gyur),  p>ertains  to  a  sp>ecific  '  ecclesiastical  heritable'  tradi¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  the  Vinaya  tradition  in  Tibetan  belonged  to  the 
Mula-sarvastivada  in  general.  But  there  were  three  lineages  inTibet 
up  to  the  ]X)St-AtT6a  period  (c.  twelfth  century  a.d.).  Moreover, 
lineage  of  the  Indian pan^fj  fascollabora ting  with  the  Tibetan  fofsa  was 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  case  of  the  indigenous  works  of  a  Tibetan  author,  similar 
lineage  or  hierarchy  (brgyud)  of  the  spiritual  teachers  tends  to  spec¬ 
ify  his  legacy  in  composition-style  and  thematic  perspective.  In  this 
regard,  Gos  Lotsawa,  Sumpa  mkhan  po  and  Mkhas-grub  rje  focus 
a  light  on  determining  the  order  of  their  contemporary  lineages 
of  Tibetan  scholars  belonging  to  different  traditions. 

3.  Appropriate  equivalence  of  the  Buddhist  terms 
in  Tibetan  and  in  English 

This  is  an  important  factor  for  translating  correctly  any  Buddhist 
text  from  Tibetan  into  English.  The  Buddhist  terms  have  special 
connotations  with  reference  to  their  derivations  and  usage  with 
reference  to  the  thematic  context.  For  instance,  'nyams'  has  no  less 
than  five  meanings  as  the  noun  (ming),  e.g.  I.  thought,  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  ideas;  2.  mind  or  spirit  as  an  entity;  3.  manner,  state,  degree, 
condition,  extent;  4.  appearance  'nyams  thabs'  or  'nyams  dgu';  5. 
the  soul  (occasionally).  Whereas,  nyams-pa  (as  the  participle/ 
verbal  attributive)  suggests;  1.  injured,  hurt,  damaged,  impaired, 
imperfect;  2.  defiled,  polluted  (nyams  gyur  pa);  3.  degeneration 
referring  to  'nyams  pa  gsum'  three  kinds  of  ethical  and  ritual 
deteriorations  or  impairments.  Also,  'nyams  pa  drug'. 

Similarly,  terms  like  'rtog-pa'  and  'rtogs'  (imperative),  'rtogs' 
and  'rtogs-pa'  refer  to  various  connotations  in  various  context. 

In  this  regard  Indian  scholars  since  the  pre-Christian  days  have 
thrashed  out  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  words  with  their 
meanings.  Different  viewpoints  were  held  by  grammarians  and  the 
logicians  belonging  to  the  Buddhist  and  the  non-Buddhist  schools. 
Yaska  (c.  second  century  b.c.)  justified  the  inherent  capacity  of  a 
word,  if  properly  used,  to  convey  appropriately  those  ideas  tliat 
one  intends  to  express  by  depending  upon  expediency  and  parsi¬ 
mony  in  the  linguistic  usage  (Nirukta  1.2). 
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The  eternal  and  indivisible  word-essence  isphota)  generates 

meaning-awarenessof  a  particular  word  in  the  mind  of  the  listener 

due  to  momentary  sound-unit  (^bda  pada)  in  an  expression.  T1  e 
word-essence  (sphota)  thus  constitutes  a  word  ^^ed  for  sensible 
communication.  It  tends  to  establish  the  identity 
a  particular  word  with  its  meaning(s)  as  real  entities.  The  Buddhist 

logicians,  however,  repudiated  the  cognizing  of  real  entity  between 
a  word  and  its  meaning.  Such  conceptual  cognitions  are  bu  t  thou  ght 

construction  (WJcaipa,). 

TheTibetaniofsa  was  were  conversant  with  the  Buddhist  logic  as 

wellas  with  thegrammarsofSanskritandTibetan.Therefore, while 

translating  an  Indian  text  into  Tibetan,  the  lotsawas,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Indian  panditas,  could  not  ignore  the  grammarians 
viewpoints  in  spiteof  their  allegiance  to  the  Buddhist  logicians.  The 
iofsa  was  therefore  endeavoured  to  translate  word  by  word,  corre¬ 
sponding  etymological  equivalents  as  far  as  practicable.  As  a  resu 
of  that  no  dual  entities  in  a  sound  unit  is  cognized  in  verbatim 
translation  from  the  Indian  languages  or  Chinese  into  Tibetan.  Bu 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  translations  done  in  the  post-Atisa  period 
iphyidar)  show  more  awareness  of  contextual  relevance  and  pro- 

priety  where  necessary.  ,  r  ^  c  ^ 

Moreover,  the  grammatical  structure  and  rules  of  syntax  of  the 
two  languages,Tibetan  and  English,  arequitedifferent.  This  should 


4.  Maintenance  of  the  serenity  in  translation  and  fervour 
of  texts  under  translation 

Not  only  should  the  translation  be  lucid,  the  serenity  and 
fervour  of  the  original  must  be  captured.  It  is  here  relevant  to  recall 
what  Anagarika  Govinda  said  about  the  difficulty  faced  by  a  trans¬ 
lator  brought  up  in  a  cul  tural  milieu  different  from  that  from  which 

the  original  text  sprang.  Anagarika  Govinda  observed: 

Therefore  it  requires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sensitivity  to 

translate  an  ancient  religious  literature  without  identifying 
ourselves  with  the  contents  and  tradition  of  a  still  religious 
experience.  Unfortunately,  this  sensitivity  is  lacking  with 
most  translators  and  interpreters. 
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5.  Prospective  formulae  for  translation 

Some  formulae  have  been  suggested  below  to  helpo vercome  the 
above  problems.  These  maybe  classified  under  five  heads: 

(i)  Innovation  of  systematic  methods  or  guidelines  for  trans¬ 
lation  of  Buddhist  texts  from  Tibetan  into  English. 

(ii)  Methodical  exercise  in  course  of  translation. 

(iii)  Application  of  mechanical  apparatus,  where  suitable. 

(iv)  Organization  of  translator-personnels — either  individual 
or  institutional  guild —  at  two  levels. 

(v)  Publications  of  the  texts  translated  after  codification. 

In  order  to  implement  these  formulae  a  primary  need  is  to 
formulate  the  methods  of  standardization  of  the  translation  work. 
The  following  methods  are  suggested: 

(a)  Compila  tion  of  an  uptoda  te  bibliography  of  the  texts  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  languages  together  with 
those  reconstructed  in  Indian  or  other  languages.  It  should 
include  the  Tripitaka  texts  translated  into  Tibetan  as  well  as 
the  indigenous  works  composed  by  Tibetan  and  the  Mongo- 
lian  erudites. 

(b)  Preparation  of  a  Tibetan-English  concordance  with  San¬ 
skrit  equivalents  where  available.  The  Mabavyutpattf 
Prajna,  and  other  Sanskirt-Tibetan  lexicons  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  In  this  respect,  Tibetan-Sanskrit SatapP 
taka-Dictionary,  compiled  by  Lokesh  Chandra  on  the 
basis  of  many  bilingual  glossaries  that  were  available  to 
him,  may  be  given  a  priority. 

(c)  Associating  a  Tibetan  scholar  trained  in  the  same  tradition 
to  which  the  text  belongs.  This  should  ensure  sensitivity  in 
translation  and  help  avoiding  such  subjective  mistakes  as 
an  un-aided  non-Tibetan  translator  may  make  owing  to  his 
different  cultural  backgroumd.  The  association  of  a  non- 
Tibetan-speaking  translator  is  no  less  important  as  he  is 
expected  to  have  a  wider  knowledge  in  the  field  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  and  the  related  subjects. 

In  the  case  of  an  English-knowing  Tibetan  scholar  with  modern 
education,  it  will  be  advisable  to  associate  with  the  task  of  transla¬ 
tion  a  non-Tibetan  scholar-translator  having  knowledge  of  Bud¬ 
dhism. 
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(d)  As  regards  the  standard  method  of  translation,  certain 
general  guidelines  may  be  framed  after  allowing  some 
freedom  to  the  translators  in  respect  of  particular  cases. 
The  terms  used  in  translation  maybe  restricted  mostly  to 
the  proposed  Tibetan-English  Concordance,  though  the 
translator  will  have  the  privilege  to  select  the  appropriate 
equivalent  terms  after  inserting  suitable  notes  for  readers 
as  necessary.  Similar  notes  may  also  be  added  wherever 
needed  for  clarification  of  the  translation.  Annotations  on 
grammatical,  thematic,  cryptic  symbolic  expressions  are 
also  required. 

(e)  The  traditional  method  of  interpreting  a  Buddhist  text 
should  always  be  kept  in  view.  In  Sanskrit  its  sixfold 
enumerations  are: 

(i)  Cryptic  expressions  (sandhya  /  sandhaya  bha^. 

(ii)  Candid  expressions  {no-sandhya}, 

(iii)  Inferential  significance  (neyartha)  of  expressions, 

(i v)  Condensed  significance  {nitartha)  to  avoid  verbiage. 

(v)  Appropriately  signified  (yatha-rutam)  by  requisite 
terms. 

(vi)  Unuttered  implied  significance  {narutam) 

In  addition  the  local  or  popular  method  of  interpreting  a 
theme  or  a  particular  tradition  cannot  be  overlooked  if 
relevant. 

(f)  Overall  lucidity  of  the  language  in  translation  is  very 
important  and  should  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

(g)  Appendices  added  to  a  translation  work  should  explain 
such  difficulties  as  have  been  experienced  by  the  transla¬ 
tors. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  three  more  important  aspects  as  follows: 

(i)  As  regards  the  application  of  the  mechanical  appa¬ 
ratus  in  translation,  some  agency  dealing  in  compu¬ 
ters  may  be  consulted,  when  required.  Moreover,  a 
key-book  may  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  Ti¬ 
betan-English  Concordance  mentioned  above. 

(ii)  An  organization  at  the  international  level  may  be  set 
up  as  the  'Summit'  body  for  co-ordinating  the  tasks 
undertaken  by  an  individual  or  an  institution.  T  rans- 
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lators  at  the  ’base’  level  may  be  treated  as  'Transla¬ 
tors'  Cell',  designed  and  coordinated  various  pro¬ 
jects  of  translating  Buddhist  texts  from  Tibetan  into 
English. 

(iii)  Lastly,  the  translation  work  done  at  different  levels 
in  various  countries  may  be  published  through  pri¬ 
vate  publishing  agencies  or  through  research  insti¬ 
tutes  or  learned  bodies  sponsored  by  governments 
of  many  countries. 

A  bilPtyjje  model  of  research 

In  fine,  the  research  model  of  translating  Buddhist  literature 
from  Tibetan  into  English  may  be  conceived  as  a  mountain  with 
five-peaks  representing  the  five-fold  formulae  drafted  above.  Defi¬ 
nitely  a  hard  task  for  the  translators  who  will  take  part  in  the 
programme  at  different  levels.  The  band  of  scholars  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  programme  may  be  respected  as  kalyanammitra 
(dge  ba'i  bshes)  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  the  extension 
of  teachings  of  the  Buddha. 

NOTES 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  about  retranslating  from 
Tibetan  or  Chinese  or  Mongolian  texts  into  Sanskrit,  Prakrit  or 
Apabhramsa.  It  mostly  dependson  the  preference  of  an  editor  and 
the  text  which  has  been  transmitted  in  earlier  days.  For  example, 
priority  may  be  given  to  re-translate  the  Apabhramsa,  the  Doha 
and  Vajragiti  texts,  if  possible.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
LokanandaNatakam  hasbeen  reconstructed  by  the  late  Biswanatha 
Bhattacharya  into  Prakrit  where  necessary.  Some  specimens  of 
retranslation  of  the  Tantra  texts  are  shown  in  Appendix  'C'. 

(i)  A  passage  from  'Dpal  ye  shes  snying  po  zhes  bya  ba'i  mal 
'byor  chen  mo'i  rgyud  kyi  rGyal  po'i  rgyal  po 
(Snjhanagarbha  nama  yoginimahatantra  rajatiraja)  from 
Bkah'-'hgyur,  Rgyud  collection. 

(ii)  An  excerpt  from  'Rig  shags  kyi  rgyal  mo  rma  bya-chen  mo 
(Mahamayuri-Vidyarajm)  from  the  Bka'-'gyur,  rGyud  col¬ 
lection  in  order  to  point  out  the  variation  of  style  in  compo¬ 
sition. 
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(iii)  A  passage  from  'Dpal  rdo  rje  rnal  'byor  ma'i  tshigs  kyi 
'khor  lo'i  cho  ga  zhes  bya  ba  (SrT  Vajrayoginl-ganacakra- 
vidhi  nama)  ascribed  to  6abaripa(da)  and  translated  by 
Gautamabhadra  and  Nyma  rgyalmtshan  from  the  Bstan 
'gyur,  rGyud  'grel  (JPC  52/2272). 

Attention  may  be  invited  to  the  following  words  here. 

(i)  Bio  dan  Idan  pa :  1  .lo  varsa  (year);  2.  ma  ti  (arch)  form  of  bio; 
3.  varsini  or  vara^na  (specially  meant  here). 

Also,  snah  ba  mchod  pa'i  rah  bshin  and  snah  ba  thob  pa'i 
rang  bzhin  may  be  noted. 

(ii)  the  context  of  the  VidyarajhT  with  Ananda  and  his  blessing 
as  sought  herewith  deserve  mention. 

(iii)  tshogsghis :  dvi-varga  which  makes  confusion  here,  bdud 
rtsi :  amritabhasma  and  pho  mos  sbrel  pa  (spel  ba)  needs 
annotations  in  the  tantra  context  and  so  on. 

In  this  connection  the  following  methods  may  be  considered. 

(a)  To  maintain  Index-cards  of  the  rare  use  and  technical  terms 
which  have  been  found  in  course  of  reconstruction. 

(b)  It  is  presumed  that  some  glossaries  or  lexicons  having 
vocabularies  from  the  Tantra  are  available  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Despite  that,  some  terms  may  signify  new  connota¬ 
tions  in  separate  context  which  is  to  be  noted  here. 

ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 

1.  Snjhanagarbha  nama-yogini  mahatantra-rajatiraja  (The  Essence 
of  Proficiency  and  Eminence:  Superior  to  other  Great  Tantra-rajas 
of  the  YoginT). 

The  Divine  lady  requested  thus:  Please  speak  to  me  about  the 
significance  of  Mahamudra  from  SrI-mahamudra-tilaka  taught  by 
the  Divine  Lord;  what  would  be  a  method  to  obtain  its  (proper) 
significance?  The  Lord  said:  O  Divine  Lady,  please  listen  to  that 
which  you  ask  for  elucidation.  Mahamudra  is  fourfold;  such  as, 
Karmamudra,  Samayamudra,  Jhanamudra  and  Dharmamudra. 
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What  is  Karmamudra?  It  showers  the  bliss  having  its  self-nature 
of  effulgence. 

What  is  Samayamudra?  It  showers  the  base  of  effulgence  by  its 
self-nature. 

Whatisjhanamudra?  It  showers  the  basic  elements  of  effulgence 
by  its  self-nature. 

What  is  Dharmamudra?  It  is  the  radiant  effulgence  by  self- 
nature. 

2.  Vajrayogini-ganacakra-vidhinama:  (Esoteric)  Practice  in  the 
Vajrayoginl-Assembly.  Salutation  to  Vajrayogini. 

On  the  festive  occasion  of  the  heroes,  the  Practice  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  (ganacakra)  is  narrated  to  pay  homage  to  Sugata,  who  moves  in 
the  air  when  the  practitioners  meet  together  (a  male  and  a  female) 
for  nourishment  of  the  Samayayoga. 

Human-skull-bowls  or  colourful  painted  auspicious  pots  would 
be  there;  the  requisite  articles  will  also  be  placed  in  those  bowls  or 
pots,  such  as,  assorted  meat  in  five  kinds,  mixture  of  fivefold 
ambrosia  (amrta),  and  other  articles  for  the  Samaya.  Moreover, 
various  kinds  of  food,  edible  commodities,  drinks,  and  other  enjoy¬ 
able  objects  would  be  procured  and  covered  by  a  piece  of  red  cloth. 

After  taking  their  bath  the  male  and  the  female  practitioners 
would  anoint  them  with  the  ambrosia-mixture  and  perfume,  dress 
in  new  cotton  garments,  decorate  in  ornaments  and  flower-gar¬ 
lands  on  their  heads  with  unguent. 

Then  male  and  female  practitioner  each  would  be  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  their  self-control  power  to  start  with  and  enter  into  the 
Bhagavati-yoga  (esoteric  practice  in  favour  of  the  Divine-lady); 
and,  according  to  the  Five-orders  of  worship  (Pancakrama)  of  the 
Kriyatantra  offerings  should  be  submitted  thereafter. 

3.  Mahamayuri-vidyarajm:  The  chiefmost  Vidya  (Secret  Science)^ 
named  Mahamayuri  (the  Great  Pea-hen). 

Thus  was  said;  "Fhe  Lord  addresseci  to  Ananda;  O  Ananda, 
please  narrate  the  Chiefmost  Vidya,  uttered  by  the  Tathagata, 
which  you  had  heard  about  the  seizure  of  the  malignant  selfish 
beings,  like  the  wrathful  god,  the  demon,  the  evil  deity  (presiding) 
over  wind,  the  celestial  bird  (garucla),  the  smell-eater  (gandharva), 
the  vile-person  (kinnara),  the  big  reptile  (creeping  on  its  breast),  the 
evil  spirit  (jambha)  inclined  on  evil  deeds  of  living  beings,  the 
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goblin,  the  departed  spirit,  the  meat-eater  spirit  (pi^ca),  the  ghost, 
the  deformed  (headless  trunklike)  goblin  (kabanda),  the  fiendess 
(putana),  the  corpse-like  fiendess  (Kataputana),  the  drought-caus¬ 
ing  demon,  the  spirit  causing  a  fainting  fit,  the  seizing  by  shadow 
of  harpy  (chayagraha),  the  epilepsy  and  the  diseases  caused  by  evil 
spirit,^  the  wrathful  deity  like  Yamantaka  and  others  dexterous  in 
hypnotic  mirage  e.g.  Kakhoda,  Kiti,  Vetada,  Cicchu,  Vesa  vara,  bad 
appetite,  odourous  excrement,  pale  look,  weak  disposition  (in 
body),  consuming  physique,  melancholia,  fatigue  (continued),  daily 
fever,  al  temate-day  fever  a  nd  relapsing  fevers  by  th  e  t  bird  al  terna  te 
day,  the  fourth,  the  week-end,  the  fortnightly,  the  monthly  fever, 
the  daytime  fever,  intermittent  fever,  remittent  fever,  malignant 
fever  under  the  influence  of  a  ghost,  that  of  a  man  and  that  of  a  non¬ 
human  being,  rheumatic  fever,  that  (on  account  of  disorderliness) 
of  bile  and  of  phlegm,  ailment  due  to  derangement  of  three  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  body  (sannipata)  so  that  the  monk  Sariputra  be 
protected  from  all  kinds  of  illness  (by  listing  to  it).  Let  Buddhas 
bring  forth  welfare  (to  all). 

1.  rgyal  mo-queen  (rajhi),  Vidya  is  feminine  while  tantra  is 
masculine;  Tatraraja  and  Vidyarajhi  It  suggests  the 
chiefmost  of  all  Vidyas.  M.  Winternitz  translates  Vidya  as 
the  Secret-Science  {AHistory  of  Indian  Literature,  Calcutta 
University,  1934,  p.  385f). 

2.  gdon  (graha)  refers  to  malignant  spirit  causing  mischief 
and  disease  of  living  beings  when  they  are  in  wrath.  About 
twenty  among  them  are  men  tioned  here  ou  t  of  t  wentyeighi 
occasionally  enumerated  in  the  Buddhist  texts. 

Appendix  'C' 

Specimens  of  reconstructed  texts  from  Tibetan 

Dpal  ye  ses  shin  po  zhes  bya  ba  rnal  'byor  n^a  chen  mo'i  rgyud 
kyi  rgyal  poT  (Srijhanagarbha  nama  yog!  mahatatrati-raja) 

//Bcom  Idan  'das  mas  gsol  ba/  gah  zhig  dpal  phyag  rgya  [31 
chen  po  thig  led  rgyud  kyi  rgyal  po  las  phyag  rgya  chen  po'i  don 
bstan  pa  de  thob  par  bya  ba'i  cion  du  de'i  thabs  bcom  Idan'  'das  kyi 
bdag  la  bka'  rtsal  du  gsol/bcom  Idan  'das  kyi  bka'  stsal  ba/khyod 
kyisbdagla  gzig-pa  gah'/gciglha  mo  [4]  rab  tu  bsad/ phyag  rgya 
chen  po'i  'dirbzhir  dbyebaste/las  kyi  phyag  dah/ye  ses  kyi  phyag 
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rgya  dan/dam  tshig  gi  phyagrgya  dan/chos  kyi  phyg  rgya'o// 

1.  proktam/Bhagavatya/srimahamudra-tilaka-tantrena/- 
maham  udriitho  desitah  bhagavata  so'rthapraptyarthamupayo  yo 
bhavati  mam  kathyatamA>hagavadvacanam  :  (bhagavanuvaca)  - 
dev!  tvaya  yad  prstam  tadevampraka?itam  ?rnu/mahamudratra 
caturvidha  yatha  hi — karmamudra,  samayamudra,  jnanamudra 
dharmamudra  ca/ 

//  Gan  zhig  las  kyi  phyag  rgya  ni  snan  ba'i  rah  dan  Idan  pa'o/ 
gah  zhig  dam  tshig  gi  phyag  rgya/de  ni  snah  ba  mched  pa'i  rah 
bzhin  skye  mched  kyi  lo  dan  Idan  pa'o/  gah  zhig  ye  &es  kyi  phyag 
rgya  de  ni/snah  ba  thob  pa'i  rah  bzhin  khams  kyi  lo  dah  Idan  pa'o/ 
gan  zhig  chos  kyi  phyag  gya  de  ni  'od  gsal  gyi  rah  bzhin  no// 
Kanama/karmamudra/alokasvabhavanandavarsiniti/katama 
samayamudra?  Sa  lokavardhanasvabhav(a)  svatanavar§in!/kat- 
ama  jnanamudra  saloka  alabhasvabhavadvastu  var§in!/katama 
karmamudra  ?  sa  prabhasavarasvabhaveti//(Bkah-'gyur  rgyad 
kha,  3bj4a  gi-ul  bumg.d./srul  po'ig.d/  lussml  gyi  g.d./  skesbyed 
ky  kyi  g.d/  smyo  byad  khyi  93)  g.d./grib  gnon  gyi  g.d./  brjed  byed 
kyi  g.d/ gnon  gi  g.d./  skarma'i  g.d./ gsed  byed  dan/ sgyu  ma'ilas 
byad  dah/  gwehs  dah/  ro  lahdah/  sems  sgyur  ba  dah/spod  gton 
dah/bza'nes  dah/  sgyu  gnis  dahn  gnod  grib  dah/  gnod  has  dan  / 
bri  nes  dah/  bskom  nes  dah/  smad  pa  rims  nin  dan  gcig  dan/nin 
gnis  dan/  nin  gsum  dah/  nin  bzhi  dah/  nin  bdun  dah/  zla  phyed 
dah/  zla  ba  gcig  dah/  zla  ba  gcig  dah/nin  pa  dah/  yud  tsamdah/ 
rtag  pa'i  rims  pa  dah/  rims  drag  po  dah/  'byun  bo'i  rims  pa  dah 
mi'i  rims  pa  dah/mi  ma  yin  pa'i  rims  pa  dah/rlun  las  gyur  pa  sa 
khris  pa  las  gyur  pa  dah/bad  gan  dan  las  gyur  pa  dah/  'dus  pa  las 
gyur  pa  dah/  rims  thams  cad  las  gyur  pa  dah/  slog  sa-ri  la  bsruh 

pa  gyis  sig . kun  gyis  dge  ba  dag/  / 

bhasmamparamapi  nanavidhabhojaniya-khadanlya-paniyadi- 
bhokta  vyani  samahrtarnapi  raktavastrena  cchaditani  (santi)  /  ta- 
tradasu  sarva-yoginah  yoginyasca  snanam  krtva  pancamrtam 
gandhanulelepanani  gatnebyasamlipya  navavastrani  karpasadi 
paridhaya  abhusanani  puspamalyanisirasi  baddhva  sutrapatasar- 
gakalesrtripumsau  svadhi§thanadhayabhagavatiyogamcarantu/ 
tatah  kriyacarycna  pancakramanusarena  pujam  dadyat/ / 

Appendix 
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Specimens  of  reconstructed  texts  from  Tibetan 

1.  Dpalye  sessnih  po  zhespa  rnal  'byor  machen  mo'i  rgyud  kyi 
rgyal  po'i  rgyal  po  (Snjnanagarbha  nama  yogin!  mahatantrati-raja) 
[3b:2] 

/  /  Bcom  Idan  'das  mas  gsol  ba/  zhig  dpal  phyag  rgya  [3]  chen  po 
thig  le'i  rgyud  kyi  rgyal  po  las  phyag  rgya  chen  po'i  don  bstan  pa 
de  thob  par  bya  ba'i  thabs  bcom  Idan  'das  kyi  bdag  la  bka'  rtsal  du 
gsol/bcom  'das  kyi  bka'  stsal  ba/kayod  kyis  bdag  la  zhl  pa  gah/ 
nonciglhamo  [A]  rab  tubsad/  phyag  rgya  chen  po'i  'dir  gzir  dbyed 
pa  ste/  las  kyi  phyag  rgya  dah/  ye  ses  kyi  phyag  rgya  dah/  dam 
tshig  gi  phyag  rgya  dah/  chos  kyi  phyag  rgya'o/ / 

1.  proktarn  Bhagavatya  /srimahamudra-tilaka-tantran/  - 
mahamudrartho  desitah  bhagavata  so'rthapraptyarthamupayo  yo 
bhavati  marn  kathyatam  bhagavadvacanam  :  (bhagavanuvaca)  - 
dev!  tvaya  yad  prstarn  tadevamprakasitaniSpui/  rnahamudratra 
caturvvidha  yatha  hi —  karmamudra,  samayamudra,  jnanamudra 
dharmamudra  ca/ 

//Gah  zhig  las  kyi  phyag  rgya  ni  snah  ba'i  rah  zhih  dga'  ba'i  lo 
can  Idan  pa'o / gan  zhig  dam  tshig  gi  phyag  rgya  /  de  ni  snah  ba 
mched  pa'i  rah  bzhin  skye  mched  kyi  lo  dan  Idan  pa'o  /  gah  shig 
ye  ses  kyi  ph  yag  rgya  de  ni/  snah  ba  thob  pa'i  rah  bzhin  khams  kyi 
lo  dah  Idan  pa'o  /  gah  zhig  chos  kyi  phy  ag  rgya  de  ni  od  gsal  gyi  rah 
bshin  no/  / 

ka  nama/karmamudra/alokasvabhavanandavarsiniti/katama 
samayamudra?  Salokabardhanasvabhav(a)  ay  atanavarsin!/  katama 

jnanamudra  salik(a)  alabhasvabhavadhatu  var§in!/ katama  dhar¬ 
mamudra?  sa  prabhasvarasvabhaveti//(Bhah-'gyur  rgyud  kba, 
3b24a)grul  bumg.d./srul  po'ig.d. /lussrul  gyig.d./skembyed  kyi 
g.d./  smyo  byed  kyi  (3)  g.d/grib  gnon  gyi  g.d./  brjed  byed  kyi 
g.d./gnongi  g.c./  skarmahi  g.d./  gsed  byed  dah/  sgyun  ba'hi  las 
byed  dah/  gwehs  dah/  ro  lahs  cah/sens  sgyur  ba  dah/  spod  gton 
dah./  bza'  nesdah/sgyaghesdah/ gnod  gribdan/  gnod  Itasdah/ 
bri  nesdah/bskom  nes  dah/  snad  pa/ dah/ rims  nin  dah  gcig  dah/ 
nin  gnis  dah/nin  gsum  dah/  nin  bshi  dah/  hin  bdun  dah/  zla 
phyed  dah/  zlaba  gcig  dah.  nin  pa  dah/  yud  tsampa  dah/  rtag  pa'i 
rims  pa  dah/  rims  drag  po  dah/  'byuh  vi'i  rims  pa  dahnu;i  rims  pa 
dah/  mi  ma  yin  pa'i  rims  pa  dah/ rkuh  las  gyur  paskhris  pa  las  gyur 
pa  dah/bad  han — las  gyur  pa  dah/'cus  pa  las  gyur  pa  dah/ sloh  sa¬ 
ri  la  bsruh — bgyis  sis . kun  gyis  dgcba  dag/  /  bhasmampar- 
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ampi  nanavidhabhojaniya-khadaniya-paniyadi-bhoktvyani 
samahrtamapi  nanavidhabhojaniya-khadaniya-panTyadi- 
bhoktvyani  samahrtani  raktavastrenacchaditani  (santi)/  tatradau 
sarva-yoginahyoginyasca  snanam  krtva  pancamrtam  gandha- 
bhyalepanani  gatenabhasamlipya  navavastrani  karpasad  in 
paridhayaav-bhusanani  piispamalyanisi  baddhva  sutrapatas-* 
argakakestnpumsausvadhisthabadhayabhagavafiyogamcarantu/ 
talah  kriyacarana  pancakramabhsarena  pujam  dadyat/ / 

1.  Rig  snags  kyi  rgyal  mo  rma  bya  chen  mo  (Mahamayuri- 
vidyarajn  1 

//deskad  gsol  ba  dan/bcom  Idan  'das  kyis  tshe  dan  Iden  pa  kun 
dga'  bo  'di  skad  ccs  bka'  stsal  to/kun  dga'  bo  (89b.l)  de  bzhin  gsegs 
pa'i  bkas  khod  son  la  rigs  snags  kyi  rgyal  mo  'di  lha'i  gdon  dan/lha 
ma  yi  gdon  dan/  rtun  lha'i  dgon  dan/dri  sa'i  g,d,/ mi  (am  c'i  g-d./ 
Ito  phyo  chen  po'i  g  d./  gnod  g.d./srih  po  yi  dags  kyi  g.dVsa  za'i 
g.d./lbyiin  po'i  g.d./ 

Rdo  rje  rnal  hbyor  mahi  tshogs  kyi  'khor  lo'i  tshogs  zhes  bya  ba 
(vajrayogini-ganacakra-vidhi-nama)  Dpal  rdo  rje  mal  / /  byor  ma 
la  phyag  'tshal  lo/ 

tshogs  gnis  tshogs  ni  bsag  pa  dan/ 
rnal  'byor  dam  tshig  gso  ba  dan/ 
bde  gsegs  mkha'  'gro  mchod  pa'i  phyir/ 
dpa'  bo  ston  mo  tshogs  'khorbeas// 

de  la  ka  pa  la'am  snod(3)  sin  tu  mdzes  pas  mtshan  nid  dan  Idan 
pa'i  nan  dii  tshogs  kyi  yobyad  sampa  nisalna  dan/bdud  rtsi  dan/ 
dam  tshig  gi  gi  rdzas  bdud  tsi  ril  bu  dan/  gshan  yah  zhal  zas  kyi 
khyad  par  rnamla  sna  tshods/  rnamsbza'  dan/  (4)btun  ba  la  sogs 
pa  Ions  spyod  bya  bsams  la  ras  dmar  pos  gyogs  bzhag  go/ der  dan 
pr  mal  byor  pho  mo  thams  cad  khms  byas  te/  bdud  rtsi  Ina  dandri 
bzah  pos  lus  phyiigs  tc/  gos  gsar  pa  dan  rus  pa  la  sogs  pa'i  (5)  rgyan 
dan  /  mgo;  me  tog  bzhag  pa 'am  phren  bu  bcihs  tc  thig  btab  pai  le'u 
tshc'am/pho  mos  spel  ba  dan/  rah  gi  gnas  su  'dug  ste/  rje  btsun 
ma'i  rnal'byordu  bya  ste/  de  la  las  kyi  slobdpon  gyis  mchod  pa  (6) 
rnam  las  rim  pa  Itar  'bul  lo  // 

Vajrayoginyai  namah/  / 

ganc  dvandvam  samasadya  samayayoga  jivitam/ 
khecarasugatam  vande  ganacakram  virotsvam  /  / 
taira  kapalam  vatisobhnalaksana  patra  madhye  cakrasama  sa- 
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khecarasugatam  vande  ganacakram  virotsvam  /  / 
tatra  kapalam  vatisobhnalaksana  patra  madhye  cakrasama  sa- 
mahrtya  pancamamsam  pancamrtam  samayasya  vastuni  amrta 
Mahamayurl-vidyarajn!  :  idam  vac  yacitam  bhagavata  sm 
Ananada  tathagat  bhvantam  vidhyarajnryam  desita/  (yathahi) 
devegraha-danavagraha-pavanagraha-garudagraha-gandharva- 
graha-kinnar  agraho-ragagraha-yajsagraha-raksasagraha-pre- 
tagraha-pisacagraha-bhutagraha-kabandhagrah  putanagraha- 
katputanigraha-skandagraha>pisunagraha-chaya-grahaspasmara- 
graha-patagraha-tarkagraha-  krtyahsca-nivr-tyakrtya-daka 
(kahkoda)  kiti-vetada-ciccha-vesavara-duscarita-durbhavita- 
avasada-ekajvara  dvayajvara-tryahajvara-caturthakajvara-sap- 
tahajvara-ardhmasajvara-masajvara-divajvara-ksanajvara.- 
nityajvara-vi^amajvarabhutajvara-manusyajvara-amunusyajvara- 
vatapittakaphajaniatasannipata-sakalajvarabhiksumraksayantu/ 
. sarvabuddhakalyanarn  dadatu// 

2.  Rig  shags  kyi  rgyal  mo  rma  bya  chen  mo  (Mahamayun- 
vidyarajhi)  [890:8]//  de  skad  gsol  ba  dah  /bcom  -  Idan  'das  kyis 
tshe  dah  Idan  kun  dga'  bo  di  skad  ces  bka  stsal  to/  kun  dga'  bo 
[89b;l]  de  bshin  gsegs  pa'i  bkas  khyod  son  la  rig  shags  kyi  rgyal  mo 
'di  lha'i  gdon  dah/lha  yi  gdon  dah,  rluh  lha'i  gdon  dah/(=g.d.)  dri 
sa'i  g,d,/mi'am  d'i  g.d. /Ito  'phye  chen  po'i  g.d. /gnod  g.d/srin  po 
yi  dv/ags  kyi  g.d./sa  za'  i  g.d./'byuh  bo'i  g.d./ 

3. Rdo  rje  'byor  ma'i  tshogs  kyi  'khor  lo'i  tshogs  she  bya  ba 
(VajrayoginT-ganacakra-vidhi-nama)/ /  Ipal  rdo  rje  mal  byor  ma  la 
phyag  htshal  lo/ 

tshogs  ghis  tshogs  ni  bsag  pa  dah/ 
mal  'byor  dam  tshig  gso  ba  dah/ 
bde  gfegs  mkha'  'gro  mchod  pa'i  phyir/ 
dpa'  bo  ston  mo  tshogs  'khor  bsad// 

dela  ka  pa  la'am  snod(3)  sin  tu  mdzes  p  mtshan  hid  dah  Idan  pa'i 
nah  du  tshogs  kyi  yo  byad  bsam  pa  ni  ^a  lha  dah/  bdud  rtsi  dah/ 
dam  tshing  gi  rdzas  bdud  rtsi  ril  bu  dah/  gzhan  yah  zhal  zas  kyi 
khyad  par  rnam  pa/ sna  tshogs/  rnams  bza'dah  (4)  btun  ba  la  sogs 
pa  lohs  spyod  bya  bhams  la  as  dmar  pos  gyogs  bshag  go/  der  dah 
por  rnal  'byor  pho  mo  thams  cad  khrus  byas  te/  bdud  rtsi  lha  dah 
dri  bzah  pos  lus  phyugs  te/  gos  gsar  pa  dah  rys  pa  la  sogs  pa'i  (5) 
rgyan  dah/mgo/ /la/ me  tog  bzgag  pa'  am  phren  bu  bcihs  te  thig 
btab  pai  le'u  tshe'  am/pho  mos  spel  ba  dah/ rah  gi  griassu  'dug  ste/ 
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*  Wsur  ma'i  ™al  "byor  du  bya  sle/  da  la  las  kyi  slob  dpcn  gyls 
mcbod  pa  (6)  rnam  Ina  rim  pa  Itar  'bul  lo/  / 

,amvandegapacaSrap.vTri,svam//talraskapalamvat^obhana^^^ 

k§ana-yota . patranadgte  cajrasana  gnm  samahrya  panca 

idam  vacana^vEcutan. 
bhagavatayusmananandam  /  kmnanad  tathagatena  bhvanta^ 
v^fara"  niyam  desita/  (yathahi)  devagraha-danavagraha- 

navanaeraha-garycjagraha-gandharvagraha-kmnaragraho- 

^5eagraL-yak5agraha  rak§asagraha-pretagraha-pi§acagra  a- 

bhufagraha-kabanchagraha 

pigunagraha-chahagraha-spasm3ragraha-patagraha-tarak  gr 

krtvae?ca-nivrtyaictya-45ia  (kaoda)  kiti-vetaja-cuccha- 

vesavlradu^carita-durbhavita-avasada-ekajvara  dvayajvara^ 

tryahajvara-caturthakajvara-saptahajvara-ardhmas 

nisaivara<iivajvara-k!5anajvara-nitya)vara-vi5ama)varabhuta)var 

manusvaivara-amanusyajvara-vatapittajaoha)aniU  sanmpa 

Salalv^ra  bhik^un  raUyan.u/  . sarvabuddhakalyapam 

dadatu// 


Comparison  as  a  Principle  of 
Knowledge  and  its  Application  to  the 
Translation  of  Buddhist  Texts 

Jose  Ignacio  Cabezon 

Introduction 

This  paper  has  two  goals.  It  seeks,  first  of  all,  to  develop  the  outline 
of  a  theory  of  comparison  as  a  formof  knowledge.  In  accomplishing 
this,  comparison  shall  beboth  the  means  and  the  end  of  the  analysis, 
for  we  shall  come  to  a  theory  of  comparison  through  the  compari¬ 
son  of  different  notions  of  this  concept,  which  is  to  say,  through  the 
analysis  of  the  concept  of  comparison  as  it  exists  in  two  ve^ 
different  intellectual  traditions.  Comparison  shall  be  the  means  in 
so  far  as  it  shall  be  the  method  of  inquiry,  and  it  shall  be  the  end  in 
so  far  as  it  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  inquiry.  We  shall  focus  first  on 
the  notion  of  comparison  in  the  writings  of  a  contemporary  histo¬ 
rian  of  religion,  Jonathan  Z.  Smith,  and  then  turn  to  a  discussion  of 
the  Indian  philosophical  concept  of  uparnina,  usually  translated  in 
Western  scholarly  literature  as  “"analog/'  or  "comparison".  In  this 
way  we  hope  to  come  to  some  conclusions  about  the  nature  and 
workings  of  comparison  as  a  form  of  knowledge,  conclusions 
which  we  will  apply  to  the  realm  of  translation  theory,  and  more 
specifically  to  the  translation  of  Buddhist  texts  from  the  Tibetan. 

/.  Comparison  in  Western  Intellectual  History 

Even  a  survey  of  the  literature  on  comparison,  or  analogy,  in 
Western  intellectual  history,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It 
has,  in  any  case,  been  ou dined  elsewhere.*  For  the  sake  of  complete¬ 
ness  I  shall,  however,  give  a  short  list  of  major  bibliographical 
topoi? 
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1 .  Plato's  notion  of  anamnesis, 

2.  Aristotle's  De  memoria  et  reminiscentia^ 

3.  Augustine's  Con/ess/ons  (10.19), 

4.  The  Late  Antique  through  Renaissance  handbooks  on  visu¬ 
alization,^ 

5.  The  Law  of  Association  as  discussed  in  the  works  of  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,^  Hartley,  Mill,  Charles  Sanders  Pierce,^ 
and  William  Hamilton,^ 

6.  In  the  history  of  religions,  Rudolph  Otto's  "law  of  paral¬ 
lels,"  Goethe's  morphological  comparison  of  religions,  E. 
B.  Tylor's  application  of  the  law  of  association  to  the  field 
of  religions,^  and  J.  G.  Frazer's  adaptation  of  the  notion  in 
his  Golden  Bought  where  he  uses  it  to  explain  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  magic  in  "primitive  cultures/' 

7.  In  the  philosophy  of  science,  the  extensive  literature  on  the 
commensurability  of  scientific  paradigms  and  of  translata- 
bility  across  paradigms  (Feyerabend  and  Kuhn),  a  litera¬ 
ture  which  was  one  of  the  objects  of  critique  in, 

8.  Donald  Davidsons's  influential  essay,  "On  the  Very  Idea  of 
the  Conceptual  Scheme,"®  which  has  opened  up  the  more 
general  question  of  translatability  across  cultures,  now  in 
the  area  of  philosophy,  and 

9.  The  theoretical  discussions  of  comparison  and  the  com¬ 
parative  method  that  abound  in  the  fields  of  anthropology 
and  comparative  literature/ 

Several  things  are  striking  about  these  sources.  First  of  all,  the 
earliest  treatments  of  the  topic  were  psychological,  in  so  far  as  they 
treated  the  subject  of  comparison  or  analogy  in  the  process  of 
treating  the  more  general  question  of  memory.  The  topic  was 
approached  from  the  Empiricist's  perspective  by  Hume  but  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  associated  with  "ideas"  until  William  Hanailton's  more 
general  treatment  of  the  question.  Since  the  time  of  the  early 
historians  of  religion  the  issue  of  comparison  has  taken  a  new  turn 
with  the  recognition  of  pluralism.  In  more  recent  years  this  has  led 
to  yet  another  approach  to  the  question,  focused  on  the  issue  of 
cultural  relativism. 

My  survey  of  much  of  the  above  literature,  which  is  still  ongoing, 
has  proven  only  marginally  relevant  to  the  questions  that  I  shall 
address  concerning  translation  theory.  More  interesting  is  an 
emergent  literature  in  the  area  of  Comparative  Philosophy  that  is 


more  directly  relevant  to  the  questions  of  translating  across  cul- 
tures.^^ 

I  intend  to  forego  discussion  of  both  of  these  areas,  however,  and 
instead  turn  my  attention  briefly  to  the  work  of  Jonathan  Z.  Smith, 
a  historian  of  religion  who  is  committed  to  the  comparative  method 
and  who,  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  field  in  recent  years, 
has  written  most  extensively  and  provocatively  on  the  subject  of 
comparison.  Though  much  of  his  work  is  prefaced  by  fascinating 
discussions  of  method,  where  the  question  of  comparison  or  anal¬ 
ogy  frequently  rears  its  head,  of  most  interest  to  us  here  are  two 
essays  in  which  the  question  is  explicitly  raised.  In  his  "Adde 
Parvum  Parvo  Magnus  Acervus  Erit,"  he  suggests  a  morphology  of 
comparison  in  which  he  recognizes  four  principal  ways  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  the  comparative  enterprise.  These  he  calls  cultural  compari  ¬ 
son,  historical  comparison,  comparison  aimed  at  noting  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  similarity  in  terms  of  a  process  of  assimilation,  diffu¬ 
sion  or  borrowing  and  comparison  as  a  hermeneutic  device.” 

Smith  considers  cultural  comparison  to  take  place  in  the  mc<‘ting 
of  cultures,  "up>on  the  living  contact  between  two  peoples"  (p.  242). 
Borrowing  the  we/they  duality  from  the  philosopher  Robert 
Redfield,  he  describes  four  distinct  attitudes  that  a  member  of  one 
culture  can  hold  in  regard  to  others,  (1)  They  are  LIKE-US,  (2)  They 
are  NOT-LIKE-US,  (3)  They  are  TOO-MUCH-LIKE-US,  (4)  We  are 
NOT-LIKE-THEM.  In  our  present  inquiry,  of  course,  it  is  not  the 
contact  of  cultures  that  will  be  of  most  relevance  but  the  contact  of 
concepts  and  it  will  become  clear  in  what  follows  that  each  of  these? 
four  categories  have  the  potential  to  shed  light  (1)  on  how  concepts 
are  understood  cross-culturally  and  (2)  on  how  they  can  be  trans¬ 
lated. 

On  his  "fourth  great  class  of  comparison,"  that  is  comparison  as 
a  hermeneutic  device.  Smith  says:  "Here  the  meaning  and  function 
of  a  particular  motif,  symbol  or  custom  in  one  culture  may  be  used 
as  a  key  to  interpret  a  similar  motif,  symbol  or  custom  in  another 
cultureby  moving  from  what  is  kno  wn  to  wha  t  is  u  nknown."  When 
Smith  begins  to  fill  in  the  details  of  his  theory,  its  relevance  to  our 
present  discussion  is  lost.  Nonetheless,  the  idea  that  a  concept  in 
one  culture  can  serve  as  a  key  to  new  insights  when  compared  wi  tli 
a  concept  in  another  is  of  course  what  we  are  after.  Wha t  is  perliaps 
most  interesting  is  Smith's  notion  that  comparison  proceeds  from 
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what  is  known  to  what  is  unknown,  something  that  becomes  an 
issue  in  the  Indian  sources  as  well. 

In  a  later  essay,  "In  Comparison  a  Magic  Dwells,"’^  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  same  question  from  another  vantage  point.  He  asks 
why  there  has  never  been  a  literature  that  presents  "rules  for  the 
production  of  comparison,"  to  which  he  answers: 

Perhaps  this  is  the  case  because,  for  the  most  part,  the  scholar  has 
not  set  out  to  make  comparisons.  Indeed,  he  has  been  most 
frequently  attracted  to  a  particular  datum  by  a  sense  of  unique¬ 
ness.  But  often,  at  some  point  along  the  way,  as  if  unbidden,  as 
a  sort  of  deja  vu,  the  scholar  remembers  that  he  has  seen  "it"  or 
"something  like  it"  before;  he  experiences  what  Coleridge  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  early  essay. ...  as  the  result  of  the  "hooks  and  eyes 
of  memory."  This  experience,  this  unintended  consequence  of 
research,  must  then  be  accorded  significance  and  provided  with 
an  explanation,  (p.  22) 

Rejecting  the  validity  of  earlier  analyses  based  on  the  principles 
of  resemblance,  contiguity  and  causality,  analyses  which  sought  to 
give  the  psychological  fact  of  comparison  objective  validity  through 
a  "scientific"  explanation  of  its  workings.  Smith  states:  "Thus  far, 
comparison  ap>pears  to  be  more  a  matter  of  memory  than  a  project 
for  inquiry,  it  is  more  impressionistic  than  methodical."  (p.  22)  It  is 
interesting  that  Smith  never  emerges  from  the  skepticism  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  positive  theory  for  the  workings  of  corhparison  as  a  form  of 
knowledge.  He  concludes  his  essay  with  the  confession  that  he  has 
gotten  no  clos<?r  to  the  "  'how',  'why'  and,  above  all,  the  'so  what'" 
(p.  35)  of  comparison. 

II.  Indian  'Plteories  of  Comparison 

It  seems  to  me  that  Indian  theories  of  upamana  do  provide  us 
with  something  of  a  methodical,  rule-governed  approach  to  the 
study  of  analogy.  Embedded  as  it  is  in  the  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  pramana,  or  valid  knowledge,  the  Indian  approach 
is  more  epistemological  than  it  is  psychological  in  tone.  Hence,  in 
India,  the  questions  that  were  asked  in  the  context  of  the  analysis  of 
analogy  or  comparison  were  different  from  what  they  were  in  the 
West.  The  Indian  sources  seem  more  concerned  with  the  epistemic 
status  of  comparison,  i.e.  with  whether  or  not  it  is  a  source  of 
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knowledge  and  if  so  with  whether  or  not  it  is  a  distinct  source  » 
kiowledL,  a  source  of  knowledge  different  froin  both  perception 
SnSf  nee  They  are  concerned  with  theobject(s)  of  companson 
"  v:?StiSltcomparisoncognizes,and 

with  the  relationship  of  the  two  comparanda.  u- 

It  is  of  course,  beyond  the  scope  of  thispaper  to  provide  a  histoty 
of  the  Evolution  of  the  idea  of  upamana  in  India,  as  mterestmg  as  I 
think  such  a  prolcct  might  be.  Still  I  think  it  ^ 

albeit  impressionistically,  at  serval  sources  in  '°|'™ 

hand  exactly  what  some  of  the  issues  were.  The  Nyaya  butras 
define  upamana  as  "that  which  establishes  for  one  know  edge  of  a 
fact  through  its  similarity  to  something  that  is  already  ° 

one."'^  The  example  given  is  the  classical  one  in  which 
having  heard  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  gavaya,  a  wi  cow 
without  dewlap,  goes  to  the  forest  and  sees  one.  Remembering  that 
he  had  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  the  past,  he  arrives  at  the 
thaUhe  animal  before  him  is  a  gavaya.  This  is  the  -P^^  ^he 
knowledge  derived  from  comparison.  Hence,  a  later  sutra  (v.  108, 
Srir2 1  f47H  that  comparison  allows  us,  in  effect  to  name 

the  entity  before  us  as  a  gavayab,  by  noticing  its  simi  an  y 

Several  points  are  worth  mentioning  here.  First  of  all,  both  Smith 
and  the  Indian  Naiyayikas  share  the  notion  that  comparison  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Secondly,  as  ;n 
discussion  in  the  Western  sources,  comparison  evolves  me  y^ 
The  Western  sources  that  discuss  the  issue  in  the  conlext 
Association  of  Ideas,  however,  are  concerned  more  ‘  ®  P  ^ 
chological  question  of  explaining  how  memory  arises,  ^l^ereas  the 
Indian  sources  are  concerned  more  with  explaining  how  compari- 
sotas  ^cognition  subsequent  to  the  memory,  can  be  an  epistenuc 
source.  Finally,  the  claim  is  being  made  that  comparison  is 
from  a  cognitiLof  similarity.  The  later  Vedantins  would  claim  that 
comparison  is  not  the  result  of  a  cognition  of  similarity  but  the  cause 

ofac^ognitionofsimilarity.'^BothNaiyayikpandVedantins^^^ 

agree  ^wever,  that  comparison  can  involve  a  cognition  of  d  f 

Selwellasacognitionofsimilarity.TheVedantin.^ 

actually  held  that  one  could  come  to  a  knowledge 

through  the  process  of  comparing  Brahman  to  what  it  is  no  ,  i.e.  y 

noticing  the  differences  between  Brahman  and  the  material  world, 

for  example. 
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Vatsyayana  comments  that  comparison  is  not  a  case  of  percep¬ 
tion  (something  held  by  the  Samkhyas),  because  it  involves  an 
understanding,  i.e.  the  naming,  of  an  entire  class  of  animals,  the 
gavayas,  something  that  perception  cannot  do.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
inference  (something  held  by  the  Vaisesikas  and  Buddhists)'®  be¬ 
cause,  as  mentioned  above,  it  leads  to  knowledge  of  a  perceived 
thing  (the  gavaya)  through  its  similarity  to  something  else  that  is 
perceived  (the  cow).  Inference,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  from 
knowledge  of  something  iinperceived  through  the  knowledge  of 
something  perceived.  The  Advaitins  and  Mlmainsakas,  the  other 
two  major  schools  that  accept  comparison  as  a  separate  source  of 
knowledge,'®  give  a  different  reason  for  why  comparison  is  not  a 
form  of  perception.  They  claim  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  perception 
because  the  most  that  perception  does  is  to  cognize  thega  vayahand 
its  similarity  to  the  cow,  whereas  comparison,  they  say,  is  knowl¬ 
edge,  not  of  gavaya's  similarity  to  the  cow,  but  of  the  subsequent 
cognition  of  the  cow's  similarity  to  the  gava/a."'  Hence,  even 
among  the  orthodox  Hindu  schools  (Naiyayikas,  Advaitins  and 
Mimarnsakas)  there  was  disagreement  as  to  the  nature  and  function 
of  comparison. 

Another  controversy,  brought  up  in  the  Nyaya  Sutras  them¬ 
selves  ( V.1 05,  su  tra  2 . 1 .44),  portrays  an  opponent  as  suggesting  that 
comparison  is  impossible  because  of  its  lack  of  precise  standards.  If 
two  things  are  comp/efe/y  similar,  then  the  comparison  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  tautology  and  is  pointless,  if  they  are  similar  only  in  some 
degree  then  likewise  the  comparison  fails,  for  if  two  things  are  only 
partially  similar,  can  they  truly  be  said  to  be  like  each  other?  Is  a 
buffalo  truly  like  a  cow?  I  find  this  argument  fascinating  in  part 
because  it  underscores  Smith's  notion  that  comparison  is  more  like 
magic  than  like  science.  Both  for  the  Naiyayikas  opponent  and  for 
Smith  there  arc  no  rigid  standards  involved  in  assessing  compari¬ 
son.  For  them,  a  good  comparison,  like  beauty,  may  be  more  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder. 

HI.  Comparison  as  an  epistemic  Source 

With  this  brief  overview  and  comparison  of  the  notion  of  anal¬ 
ogy  in  two  quite  disparate  traditions  let  us  come  to  some  tentative 
((Miclusions  of  our  own  about  comparison  as  a  source  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Comparison  is,  first  of  all,  a  source  of  knowledge,  a  point 


expressed  very  eloquently  by  F.  Max  Mueller  when  he  states: 

What  is  gained  by  comparison? — Why,  all  higher  knowledge 
is  acquired  by  comparison,  and  rests  on  comparison.  If  it  is 
said  that  the  character  of  scientific  research  in  our  age  is  pre¬ 
eminently  comparative,  this  really  means  that  our  researches 
are  now  based  on  the  widest  evidence  that  can  be  obtained,  on 
the  broadest  inductions  that  can  be  grasped  by  the  human 
rriind.'® 

Whether  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  knowledge  of  similarity, 
comparison  nonetheless  involves  the  recognition  of  similarity  in 
one  way  or  another.  Nonetheless,  it  seems  that  most  of  the  literature 
is  in  agreement  in  considering  the  knowledge  of  dissimilarity  to  be 
the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Hence,  comparison  and  contrast  are 
analogues  of  each  other.'’  Comparison  involves  memory,  usually 
as  a  trigger.  Seeing  something  new  reminds  us  of  something  we 
have  seen  or  heard  before.  Memory,  therefore,  yields  the  objects  to 
be  compared  but  is  different  from  the  process  of  comparison  itself. 
Smith  has  stated  that  comparison  involves  proceeding  from  what  is 
known  to  what  is  unknown.  In  the  sense  that  comparison  is  a  source 
of  knowledge  this  must  certainly  be  true  at  some  level.  The 
Naiyayikas,  as  we  have  seen,  hold  a  similar  position  when  they 
define  comparison  as  that  which  "establishes  for  one  knowledge  of 
a  fact  through  its  similarity  to  something  that  is  already  known  to 
one."  It  seems  from  other  passages  in  the  Nyaya  Sutras,  however, 
that  the  Nyaya  position  is  more  complex  than  this,  for  at  times  the 
text  seems  to  imply  that  the  process  of  comparison  does  not  involve 
knowledge  of  new  thing  per  se  but  rather  new  knowledge  of 
something  that  is  already  perceived  (that  the  beast  one  is  already 
witnessing  is  a  gavaya).  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite  profound.  It 
implies,  first  of  all,  that  the  person  doing  the  comparison  must  have 
some  type  of  previous  knowledge  of  the  two  comparanda;  it  also 
implies  that  the  comparative  process  is  concerned  more  with  deep¬ 
ening  one's  knowledge  with  at  least  one,  and  I  would  maintain 
both,  comparanda,  rather  than  with  gaining  complete  knowledge 
of  something  that  was  completely  unknown. 

What  happens  after  the  "hooks  and  the  eyes  of  memory"  yield 
the  two  elements  to  be  compared?  In  a  sense,  this  is  the  point  at 
which  true  comparison  begins.  Notice,  first  of  all,  the  comparison 
is  symmetrical  across  cultures.  It  can  proceed  in  either  direction.  It 
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is  possible  that  in  reading  a  Buddhist  text  one  might  come  across  a 
concept,  the  neyartha/nltartha  distinction,  for  example,  that  trig¬ 
gers  a  memory  of  something  similar  in  a  Western  context,  herme¬ 
neutics  as  a  field  of  inquiry,  for  example.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  that  in  contemplating  an  issue  as  it  hasben  treated  in  the  Western 
academy,  the  question  of  canonicity,  for  example,  1  may  ask  myself 
whether  there  exists  a  parallel  discussion  or  a  similar  concept, 
"canon,"  in  the  Buddhist  literature.  Hence,  comparison  does  not 
always  operate  in  a  direction  away  from  one's  indigenous  intellec¬ 
tual  tradition.  In  this  senst;  it  is  symmetrical. 

Notice  also  that  the  most  interesting  form  of  comparison  in¬ 
volves  a  process  in  which  one  proceeds,  not  from  what  is  known  to 
what  is  unknown,  bu  t  from  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  two  compar- 
anda  to  a  greater  knowledge  of  both.  In  this  sense,  I  find  both 
Smith's  and  the  Indian  discussions  limiting.  The  picture  of  the 
process  of  conrparison  which  they  paint  is  too  simplistic.  Compari¬ 
son  is  not  sinrply  a  question  of  broadening  our  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  culture's  conceptual  constructs,  it  is  instead  a  dialectical 
process  in  which  the  questions  raised  by  the  dialogue  between  two 
cultures  sheds  light  on  our  understanding  of  both.  In  a  recent  paper, 
for  example,  I  have  examined  criteria  that  emerge  in  the  Western 
scholarly  treatment  of  the  notion  of  canon  and  have  concluded  that 
the  Indo-Tibetan  siddhanta  schema  is  very  much  the  functional 
equivalent  of  a  canon,  albeit  a  philosophical  or  doctrinal  one.^^  This, 
in  turn,  raises  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  normative 
doctrine,  or  dogma,  might  be  considered  a  canon  of  sorts,  even  in 
Western  religious  literature,  thereby  enhancing  or  broadening  the 
concept  of  canon  in  the  indigenous  intellectual  sitting,  in  the  very 
context  from  which  it  arose.  The  dialectical  nature  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  enterprise  is  clear. 

Put  in  another  way,  we  might  say  that  the  process  of  comparison 
involves  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  comparanda,  whereby  recon¬ 
ciliation  I  mean  simply  the  fullest  possible  recognition  of  the 
similarities  and  differences.  Let  me  also  emphasize,  however,  that 
comparison  is  a  process,  so  that  each  of  the  elements  being  com¬ 
pared  can  (and  in  the  most  interesting  comparisons  do)  change  as 
the  comparison  proceeds.  Although  Richard  Rorty  is  more  of  a 
skeptic  than  1  am  in  regard  to  our  ability  to  understand  the  issues 
and  concepts  that  are  expounded  by  a  foreign  culture,  he  does,  it 
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seems  to  me,  express  the  possibility  of  mutual  influence  very  well 
when  he  states: 

Sooner  or  later  we  realize  that  we  shall  never  read,  know 
enough  to  put  ourselves  in  their  shoes  (either  because  there 
too  liftle  m^aterial  preserved  or  too  much  to  get  th-^o 
we  content  ourselves  with  imposing  the  gri 
needs  upon  the  books  these  men  wrote,  . 

mostofLrneeds.Asaresult,wefuseourhorizonswi^ 

a  little  (usually  just  a  few  minutes  of  arc)  of  each^f  thei  . 
Nevertheless,  such  tiny  fusions  may  sometimes  be  turning 
points  in  our  own  intellectual  or  spiritual  lives. 

If  as  both  Smith  and  at  least  one  Indian  opjxment  of  the 

Nai(aylkas  suggests,  comparisons  °(“"haSers:me^ 
then  it  becomes  essential  to  consider  criteria  for  what  makes  son 

thing  a  good  comparison,  to  develop  an  aesthetics 
as  U  were.  I  think  that  this  is  possible,  though  obviously  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper.  Still,  I  would  like  to  suggest  certain  factors  that 
might  be  considered  in  such  an  enterprise.  One  striking  feature 
good  comparison,  comparison  that  is  interesting  an  ^ 

concerns  the  levels  of  abstraction  or  generality  of  the  concepts 
being  compared.  As  a  general  rule  we  might  state  that  ° 

not  the  process  of  comparison  begins  this  way,  it  mus  end  in  uch 

Tw  y  thatminimizestLrelativedifferenceintheleve  so^ 

hon  of  the  two  concepts.  For  example,  in  considering  the  queshon 
of  syllogistic  reasoning  it  would  be  bad  conyanson,  a  P 
scholarship  to  conclude  that  Buddhist  writers  had  nothing  but  the 
r^ofmdMary  and  naive  notions  of  logic  by  focusing  only  on 
r  some  of  the  earliest  Buddhist  scriptures.  The  point,  of 

course,  is  even  it  webegin  with  the  N/kayas  as  a  star. 

it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  find  the  most  sophisticated/abstract 
notirofTyUogistic  reasoning  available  in  the  Buddhist  literature 
as  a  compirandum.  Not  to  do  so  is  not  only  poor  scholarship,  it  is 
tantamount  to  sophism.  The  comparison  is  naive,  and  iL 

among  other  things,  the  level  of  abstraction  of  the  two  cowparanda 
can  be  reconciled^but  never  are.  To  take  another  example  if  *ere 
exists  a  notion  of  canon  in  Buddhism  more  complex  aod  more 
abstract  than  that  of  a  mere  exemplum  of  a  canon  (the  fnpi taka), 
and  I  hl^argued  in  the  above  mentioned  paper  that  siddhanta  is 
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such  a  notion,  then  in  the  process  of  reconciliation  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  comparativist  to  find  a  partner  for  the  initial  concept  that 
is  of  a  level  of  abstraction  that  comes  closest  to  that  of  the  initial 
concept.  If  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  comparanda  can  never  be 
accomplished,  whether  because  the  concept  is  simply  missing  in 
one  tradition  or  because  of  irreconcilable  philosophical  differences 
(the  case  with  God),  then  the  comparison  succeeds  so  long  as  the 
reconciliation  is  pushed  to  its  limits. 

IV.  Tl'ie  Role  of  Comparison  in  the  Translation  of  Texts 

Notwithstanding  its  portrayal  in  naive  historical  accounts,  Tibet 
was  neither  a  linguistic  nor  a  conceptual  tabula  rasa  when  it  first 
came  into  contact  with  Buddhism.  The  fact  that  there  existed  a  rich 
vocabulary  from  which  to  construct,  albeit  at  times  by  force,  a 
Tibetan  Buddhist  technical  lexicon  is  proof  sufficient  of  this.  By 
comparison  to  the  case  of  China, however,  we  must  admit  that 
when  Buddhism  entered  Tibet  it  entered  a  culture  that  was,  by 
contrast,  philosophically  impoverished.  This,  of  course,  had  both 
"advantages"  and  "disadvantages,"  a  discussion  of  which  would 
take  us  too  far  abreast  of  our  present  topic  to  merit  further  treatment 
here.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  that  the  West's  encounter  with  Bud¬ 
dhism  is  more  similar  to  the  case  of  its  entrance  into  China  than  of 
its  entrance  in  to  Tibet.  Both  Han  China  and  the  modern  West  were/ 
are  cultures  with  complex  philosophical  heritages.  As  was  the  case 
with  China,  when  Buddhism  becomes  understood  in  the  West  it 
becomes  understood  in  the  light  of  a  pre-existing  nexus  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  philosophical  concepts  that  have  long  histories  and  often 
complex  semantic  interconnections. 

What  this  means,  practically  speaking,  is  that  Smith's  notion  of 
cultural  comparison,  or  our  modified  version,  "conceptual  com¬ 
parison,"  is  more  relevant  to  the  Chinese  case,  and  to  the  case  of 
Buddhism's  emergence  in  the  modem  West,  than  it  is  to  Tibet.  In 
both  China  and  in  the  West,  Buddhist  concepts  come  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  comparison  to  pre-existing  concepts,  so  that  the  four 
categories,  LIKE-OUR-CONCEPT,  and  so  forth,  are  the  means 
through  which  Buddhist  ideas  become  assimilated.^^  What  this 
means,  as  well,  is  that  the  translation  of  Buddhist  technical  terms 
from  Tibetan  or  Sanskrit  must  take  into  account  the  philosophical 
presuppositions  of  Western  culture  by  giving  due  consideration  to 


the  philosophical  and  conceptual  ramifications  of  translation  choices. 
Does  this  imply  that  only  Westerners  can  translate  Buddhist  texts 
into  Western  languages?  Not  at  all.  It  does  mean,  however,  that 
good  translations  are  going  to  require  expertise,  not  only  in  West¬ 
ern  languages,  but  in  Western  intellectual  history  as  well .  We  might 
also  add  that  the  West's  philosophical  complexity  vitiates  against 
any  attempts  at  standardizing  Buddhist  terminology  the  way  it  was 
presumably  done  in  Tibet.  The  polysemic  nature  of  Buddhist  terms 
and  of  their  Western  equivalents,  and  the  disparate  nature  of  pos¬ 
sible  audiences,  makes  this  impossible  a  ffhe  theoretical  level  What 
is  more,  translators  in  the  West  do  not,  of  course,  have  a  single 
common  source  of  financial  support,  the  case  in  Tibet  at  least  at 
certain  times.  This  means  that  compliance  with  a  fixed  translation 
lexicon  is  not  rewarded  financially,  and  more  importantly,  that 
non-compliance  is  not  punished  financially.  In  addition,  we  tend  to 
be,  in  part  because  of  our  socialization  within  the  academy,  an 
egocentric  bunch.  Both  of  these  factors  makes  the  enterprise  of 
standardizing  Buddhist  translation  terminology  practically  im¬ 
possible. 

The  way  we  translate  is  not  unlike  the  way  we  compare.  In  fact, 
a  great  deal  of  theoretical  work  in  the  area  of  translation  theory  is 
intimately  tied  to  the  question  of  the  comparison  of  concepts  across 
cultures.  We  might  even  say  that  translation  is  the  culmination  of 
comparison  in  that  making  a  final  translation  choice  is  of  ten  the  end 
product  of  considerable  comparative  reflection.  Translation  too 
brings  into  play  the  "hooks  and  the  eyes  of  memory,"  as  our  minds 
sift  through  different  options  of  words  and  phrases  to  convey  the 
desired  meaning.  Moreover,  if  we  reflect  on  the  process  of  transla¬ 
tion  it  becomes  clear  that  neither  comparison  nor  translation  is  as 
simple  as  proceeding  from  "what  is  known  to  what  is  unknown." 
If  anything,  the  process  of  translating  texts  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
this  scenario.  It  is  a  process  that  takes  us  from  the  unknown  to  the 
known,  from  a  source  language  that  is  foreign  to  us,  to  a  target 
language  that  is  our  own.  This  too  is  overly  simplistic,  however,  for 
a  source  term  is  never  completely  unknown,  nor  is  a  target  term 
ever  totally  understood.  Therefore,  like  the  theory  of  comparison 
that  I  have  tried  to  outline  above,  translation  is  a  process  that  is 
dialectical  in  nature.  We  become  confronted  initially  by  what  we 
take  to  be  the  uniqueness  of  a  concept  or  by  the  uniqueness  of  a 
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nexus  of  concepts.  Then,  to  use  Snuth's  phrase,  we  remember  that 
"we  have  seen  'it'  or  something  like  'it'  "before  in  our  own  intellec¬ 
tual  milieu  and  in  our  own  language.  From  this  memory  is  born  our 
initial  choices  of  words  and  phrases,  the  first  attempt  at  translation. 
The  words  in  the  source  and  target  languages,  and  the  concepts  for 
which  they  stand,  are  our  initial  comparanda.  As  we  encounter 
further  examples  of  contexts  in  which  the  terms  are  used,  both  in  the 
source  and  in  the  target  languages,  there  evolves  a  dialectic  in 
which  the  two  terms  or  conceptual  structures  become  more  refined. 
Reconciliation  is  sought,  as  we  begin  to  understand  more  fully  the 
semantic  interconnections  of  the  two  terms  in  their  respective 
linguistic  and  intellectual  settings.^^  Our  initial  translation  choice 
may  even  come  to  be  discarded.  Perhaps  the  target  term  does  not 
adequately  express  the  complexity  of  the  source  term,  or  perhaps 
the  implications  of  our  translation  choice,  of  the  term  in  the  target 
language,  are  too  manifold*  giving  to  it  more  complexity  than  is 
implied  by  the  source  language.  Eventually,  however,  we  make  a 
final  choice.  Having  worked  through  the  comparative  dialectic, 
however,  our  choice  is  informed,  it  is  a  choice  that  is  aware  of  the 
similarities  and  differences  of  the  terms.  It  has  achieved  recon¬ 
ciliation. 

No  translation  is  perfect.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  one-to-one 
match,  unless  of  course  we  are  willing  to  create  a  target  language 
which  is  a  calculus-like  mirror  image  of  the  source  language.  It 
might  be  claimed  that  Buddhist  Tibetan  (cbos  skad)  is  just  that.  1 
have  already  argued,  however,  that  Western  languages  will  never 
be  cast  in  the  mould  of  Tibetan.  Both  the  complexity  of  the  Western 
intellectual/linguistic  milieu  and  the  socio-economic  context  of  the 
translation  enterprise  militates  against  this.  The  position  that  all 
translation  is  imperfect,  however,  implies  neither  skepticism  nor 
relativism.  Standards  do  exist.  There  are,  after  all,  degrees  of 
imperfection.  The  least  imperfect  translation,  I  would  maintain,  is 
an  informed  one,  one  in  which  both  the  similarities  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  betw<^en  the  source  and  target  terms  are  understood — one 
which  has  been  subjected  to  the  comparative  dialectic.  In  short,  it  is 
one  in  which  reconciliation  has  taken  place. 

We  begin  this  paper  with  the  claim  that  comparison  is  a  source 
of  knowledge.  I  have  now  made  the  additional  claim  that  transla¬ 
tion  is  a  form  of  compar  ison.  It  follows  of  course  that  translation  is 
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.,s„asourceof.nowWge,.n.hepro«sso^|ra.^^^ 

our  kr^owledge  of  both  source  us  to  test  the 

The  obligation  to  make  a  hransla  f  the  implications 

lin.itsofdifferentpossibilities,to^  P 

of  each  possible  ® J  possible  target  term,  while  the 

understand  the  implications  ^  to  an  inf o  rmed 

finite  possibilities  of  target  term  in  and  of  itself,  is  surely 

conclusion  about  the  swrce  co  p  •  ^  process  of  translation 

knowledge.  I ,,  posaMe.  This 
something  even  greater,  call  it  m  g  Y 

occurs  when  concepts  are  stretched  us  new 

semanticimplicationsofatermmone  an^^^^ 

ways  of  perceiving  a  iem,  or 

asking  of  new  questions,  and  Jr:  "^n^one  my  Tibetan 

1  once  entertained  the  notion  that  ^  y 
teachers  and  friends  m  many 

outlook  more  Tibetan  than  We  „„urtvard  of  the  Byes  College 

years  that  1  have  spent  f  induLe  on  the 

of  Se  ra  have,  without  a  doubt,  l^"/".^™X^vith  my  colleagues 
way  1  think.  At  times,  when  P  ^^hat  a  strange  animal 

at  lliff,l  reflect  upon  the  scena  .  j  measure  they 

1  must  seem  to  them ...  and  F®  j  realize, 

are  arguing  with  a  voice  from  Sarnath  1  am 

however,  that  when  ^  Western  academy,  and  of  a 

to  them,  in  large  part,  the  traditions  have  of 

scientific  outlook  to  the  -^'^Xma^bu  beSuseof  my  commit- 
course  influenced  me  as  an  ^ork  as  a  transla¬ 
ment  to  the  comparative  met  o  '  c  concepts  to  their 

tor,  but  especially  because  of  my  nor  Tibetan, 

limits  and  beyond,  1  am  in  a  real  s  J  min  rk,  I  will  end  by 

If  the  reader  will  permit  one  in 

saying  that  1  can  imagine  few  more  interesting  p 

which  to  find  oneself. 

Notes 

1,  In  Jonathan  Z.  Smith,  Comparison  a  Magk^ 

20-22. 
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2.  The  list  relies  heavily  on  Smith' s  article  (see  previous  note)  and  on 
Heinrich  Frick's  'The  aim  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions/' 
a  selection  from  his  Vergleichende  Religionswissenschaft  an¬ 
thologized  in  Jacques  Waardenburg,  ed.,  Classical  Approaches  to 
the  Study  of  Religion:  Aims,  Methods  and  Theories  of  Research 
(The  Huge:  Moulton,  1973),  pp-  480-486, 

3.  See  J.Z.  Smith,  "In  Comparison,"  p.  139,  n.  1. 

4.  David  L.  Hume,  Enquiries  Concerning  Human  Understanding 
and  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  L.A.  Selby-Biggs,  ed., 

•  (Third  edition,  with  the  revisions  and  notes  of  N.H.  Nidditch) 
(Oxford :  The  Clarend om  Press,  1 975),  pp.  23-24,  which  is  the  third 
section  entitled,  "On  the  Association  of  Ideas." 

5.  Collected  Papers,  C.  Hartshorne  and  P.  Weiss,  eds,  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1931-35),  especially  vol.  V,  p. 
307ff,  "Consequences  of  Four  Incapacities,"  when  he  discusses 
Hume's  principles  of  resemblance,  contiguity  and  causality. 

6.  See  his  famous  Note  D**,  in  his  edition  of  The  Works  of  Thomas 
Reid  (Edinburgh:  Maclahan  and  Stewart,  1852),  pp.  889-914, 

7.  In  his  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind, \hird  edition 
(London:  1878),  p.  130;  and  Primitive  Culture  (New  York:  1889), 
vol.  I,  pp.  115-116. 

8.  Anthologized  in  J.W.  Meiland  and  M.  Krausz,  eds..  Relativism: 
Cognitive  and  Moral  (Notre  Dame  and  London:  The  University 
of  Notre  Dam  Press,  1982),  pp,  66-80. 

9.  J.Z.  Smith,  "Adde  Parvum  Parvo  Magnus  Acervit  Erit,"  in  his 
Map  is  not  Terri  tiry:  Studies  in  the  History  of  Religions  (Leiden: 
EJ.  Brill,  1978),  p.  264  (Afterword)  gives  bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences  to  works  in  these  fields. 

10.  See  Gerald  James  Larson  and  Eliot  Deutsch,  eds..  Interpreting 
Across  Boundaries:  New  Essays  in  Comparative  Philosophy 
(Princeton:  Princeton  U niversity  Press,  1988);  see  also  the  reviews 
by  Richard  Rorty  and  John  M.  Roller  in  Philosophy  East  and  West, 
vol.  39,  no.  3  (1989),  pp.  332-337,  and  338-352,  respectively. 

11.  He  then  devotes  the  remainder  of  his  essay  to  a  discussion  of 
historical  example  of  these  four  modes,  which  he  now  categorizes 
under  the  titles:  the  ethnographic,  the  encyclopedic,  the  morpho¬ 
logical  and  the  evolutionary.  The  earlier  set  of  four,  especially 
because  of  the  impressionistic  way  in  which  Smith  treats  them, 
leaves  room  for  the  possibility  of  their  being  adapted  to  our 
present  discussion.  When  the  gaps  begin  to  be  filled  in  by  Smith 
in  his  historiographic  treatment  of  the  general  principles,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  that  leads  to  his  association  of  the  general  principles  with 
the  more  specific  a  nd  latter  set  of  four,  it  becomes  clear  that  none 
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of  these  forms  of  comparison  are  truly  relevant  to  our  present 
concerns.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  see  it  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  exercise 
to  use  Smith  for  what  he  is  worth  to  us,  and  in  this  regard  it  is  clear 
that  his  notion  of  cultural  comparison  and  of  comparison  as  a 
hermeneutic  device  are  promising. 

12.  See  note  9  above. 

13.  prassidhasadharrnyat  sadhyasadhanam  upamanam  /  v.  6,  sutra 
1 .1.6;  M.M,  Satisa  Chandra  Vidyabhusana,  ed.,  N.  Sinha,  rev..  The 
Nyaya  Sutras  of  Gotama  [Delhi:  Motilal  Banarsidass,  1981],  p.  4, 

14.  See,  for  example,  Vedantaparibha^a  (III,  1),  where  upamana  is 
defined  as  "the  cause  of  the  knowledge  of  similarity"  (sadr^yapr- 
ama^karanam9;seetheeditionofS.S,Suryanarayana  Sastri  [Madras: 
The  Adyar  Library,  1984],  p.  62. 

15.  For  a  Jaina  viewpoint  on  this  issue  see  Hemacandra's  Pramana- 
mimarnsa  (1,  2,  3-4),  S.  Mookerjee  and  N.  Tatia,  trans.  (Calcutta: 
1946),  pp.  86-91. 

16.  This  is  a  claim  made  by,  for  example,  Swami  Satprakashananda 
in  his  classic  study.  Methods  of  Knowledge  (Calcutta:  Advaita 
Ashrama,  1965),  p.  154. 

17.  This  definition  seems  to  me  to  be  more  an  answer  to  Buddhist  and 
Samkhya  polemicist  than  one  motivated  by  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  comparison  itself.  In  this  sense  I  think  that  the  Naiyayikas 
are  clearer  in  their  analysis  of  the  concept  than  are  the  later 
orthodox  Hindu  schools. 

18.  From  Inroduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  anthologized  in  J. 
Waardenburg,  Classical  Approaches  to  the  Study  of  Religion 
(The  Hague  and  Paris:  Moulton,  1973),  p.  91. 

19.  Smith,  'In  Comparison  a  Magic  Dwells,  "  p.  21,  seems  to  see  an 
overemphasis  on  similarityin  his  treatment  of  the  Western  sources. 
He  concludes  at  one  point  that  "the  issue  of  difference  has  been  all 
but  forgotten." 

20.  See  my  'The  Canonization  of  Philosophy  and  the  Rhetoric  of 
Siddhanta  in  Indo-Tibetan  Buddhism,"  in  John  Keenan  and  Paul 
Griffiths,  eds.,  Buddha  Nature  (Reno,  Nevada:  Buddhist  Books 
International,  1991), 

21 .  Richard  Rorty,  review  of  G.L.  Larson  and  E.  Deutsch,  eds..  Inter¬ 
preting  A  cross  Bo  undaries:  New  Essays  in  Compara  ti  ve  Philoso¬ 
phy,  p.  332. 

22.  For  historical  treatments  of  Buddhism's  entrance  into  China  see 
K  Chen,  Buddhism  in  Cfijna;  A  Historical  Survey  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1972). 

23.  Consider,  for  example,  the  extensive  literature  on  the  ko-i  method 
of  translation  in  China. 
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24.  Thepurpose  of  reconciliation  is  not,  of  course,  to  find  the  identical 
equivalent  of  a  source  term  in  the  target  language.  If  this  were 
possible,  comparison  would  never  be  possible.  As  the  previously 
mentioned  Naiyayika  opponent  claims,  if  the  two  entities  are 
completely  similar,  the  comparison  becomes  nothing  but  a 
tautology. 


On  Translating  Tibetan 
Philosophical  Texts 

D.  Seyfort  Ruegg 


It  has  often  been  said  that  translation  is  an  art  rather  than  a  science, 
and  that  to  translate  is  to  betray  (traduttore  traditore).  If  the  first 
proposition  is  intended  only  to  mean  that  translation  is  not  a 
mechanical  activity,  this  is  surely  so:  the  translator  has  so  often  to 
take  into  careful  consideration  a  number  of  contextual  and  cultural 
factors  that  are  unexpressed  or  barely  hinted  at  in  the  text  he  is 
translating.  Moreover,  syntactical  and  semantic  structures  fre¬ 
quently  cannot  be  autonnatically  rendered  from  a  source-language 
into  the  target-language.  As  for  the  proposition,  traduttore  tradi¬ 
tore,  even  when  the  translator  has  proceeded  knowledgeably  and 
carefully  and  succeeds  in  making  what  may  be  called  a  good  and 
accurate  translation,  he  and  his  reader  might  well  find  that  many 
connotations  and  meanings  of  the  original  have  nevertheless  been 
lost  in  the  rendering  and  perhaps  also  that  new  and  undesired 
connotations  have  been  inadvertently  introduced.  At  least  to  this 
extent,  then,  the  translator,  even  a  competent  and  careful  one,  may 
find  that  he  has  betrayed  his  text  or  author.  Let  us  not  mention  here 
the  so-called  'unfaithful  beauties'  (belles  infideles),  those  egre- 
giously  unfaithful  translations,  or  rather  creations,  in  which  trans¬ 
lators  have  reworked  and  recreated  their  originals  to  the  detriment 
of  the  latter. 

In  order  to  mitigate  and,  whenever  possible,  to  eliminate  such 
undesired  losses  or  gains  of  meaning  in  the  process  of  translation, 
professional  translators  and  linguists  and  also  some  philosophers 
have  devoted  numerous  studies  to  the  problem  of  translation.  It 
will  of  course  not  be  possible  to  survey  this  literature  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  this  manner  much  valuable  work,  both  theoretical 
and  applied,  has  ben  carried  out  on  making  translation  less  of  an  art 
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that  may  be  more  or  less  haphazard  and  more  of  a  science  that  is 
regular  and  well-founded  in  both  practice  and  theory. 

Now  we  are  often  told  that  an  ideal  translation  should  read  as  if 
it  had  been  composed  originally  in  the  target-language,  that  is,  as  if 
it  had  not  been  translated  at  all.  On  the  face  of  it  this  ideal  sounds 
unexceptionable,  and  it  no  doubt  proves  to  be  an  attainable  goal 
when  the  original  and  the  translation  both  belong  to  a  common 
linguistic  and  cultural  milieu. 

Bu  t  i  f  we  consider  the  matter  more  closely,  is  this  always  to  be  our 
ideal?  That  is,  can  and  indeed  should  (e.g.)  an  English  translation  of 
a  T’ibetan  or  Sanskrit  philosophical  work  read  exactly  as  if  it  had 
been  composed  originally  in  English?  If  the  thesis  that  there  exists 
a  certain  essential  link  between  the  levels  of  expression  and  content 
is  to  be  taken  seriously — even  without  going  so  far  as  to  espouse  the 
doctrines  of  linguistic  and  cultural  relativism  and  the  Sapir-Whorf 
view  of  the  relation  between  language  and  the  cultural  categories — 
it  is  less  than  obvious  tha  t  our  answer  to  the  question  should  always 
bean  unqualified  affirmative.  Ofcoursea  translator  must  avoid  not 
only  barbarism  and  solecisms  but  also  unnecessary  caiques  of  his 
source-text;  thus  there  is  generally  no  reason  why  a  syntactic 
construction  of  the  source-language  should  be  literally  reproduced 
in  the  target-language.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  semantic 
structure  of  a  translation,  including  its  vocabulary,  should  (or 
indeed  could)  be  that  of  some  ''Standard  Average  English"  writing. 
In  other  words,  there  may  be  place  for  certain  kinds  of  caiques 
which  take  into  account  the  semantic  fields  of  the  language  and 
theoretical  representations  of  the  source-text. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  not  such  cases  that  the  advocates  of  total 
Englishing  etc.  had  in  mind  when  setting  up  the  ideal  of  having  a 
rendering  read  just  as  though  it  had  not  been  translated  at  all.  But 
it  is  not  altogether  clear  what  the  proponents  of  such  Englishing  do 
mean,  and  whether  they  have  given  due  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  translation — and  most  certainly  non-literary  translation — 
cannot  necessarily  be  expected  to  read  like  an  original  English 
composi  tion.  This  is  probably  a  matter  that  requires  further  thought. 

At  all  even  ts  it  is  well  known  that  bilingualism  often  brings  with 
it  interaction  and  interference  between  two  languages.  And  bicul- 
turalism  (or  multicultural  ism)  in  philosophy  might  be  expected  to 
have  a  similar  effect. 
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Let  us  just  note  here  a  point  that  is  perhaps  relevant  to  this 
matter.  Our  Tibetan  colleagues  who  have  both  an  excellent  Tibetan 
education  and  an  outstanding  mastery  of  (e.g.)  English  sometimes 
find  it  possible  to  say  in  good  English  what  is  written  in  a  Tibetan 
text  that  presents  difficulties  as  to  its  contents — that  is,  they  are  able 
to  paraphrase  this  text — but  at  the  same  time  they  find  it  hard  to 
translate  it  in  the  strict  sense.  In  other  words,  the  Tibetan  text  is  not 
considered  by  them  to  contain  something  unsayable  in  (e.g.)  Eng¬ 
lish — something  that  is  properly  ineffable — but  they  find  they  can 
convey  this  content  to  us  only  in  English  paraphrase.  This  curious 
problem  in  communication  and  translation  may,  of  course,  be 
purely  contingent  in  the  sense  that  it  is  due  to  nothing  more  than  the 
fact  that  Tibetan  scholars  have  been  translating  their  literature  into 
Western  languages  for  only  a  decade  or  two.  In  short,  it  may  simply 
be  a  matter  of  acquiring  more  practice  in  translation.  That  i  t  is  a  real 
problem,  and  not  one  that  is  experienced  solely  by  our  Tibetan 
colleagues,  is  nevertheless  suggested  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
encountered  equally  by  Western  scholars  translating  from  Tibetan 
into  their  native  languages.  Thus,  over  a  number  of  decades  some 
very  competent  Western  scholars  have  published  renderings  of 
Tibetan  philosophical  works  that  can  be  described  as  good,  but 
which  nevertheless  fail  at  critical  points  fully  to  "communicate," 
that  is,  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  original.  This  is  probably  the 
experience  of  most  translators,  as  it  has  been  mine. 

The  question  then  arises:  Where  do  the  problems  lie?  One 
answer  no  doubt  is  that  the  problem  is  not  exclusively  one  of 
linguistic  expression  but  also  one  of  content:  philosophical,  relig¬ 
ious,  cultural,  etc.  This  may  seem  obvious  enough^  for  the  level  of 
content  is  of  course  generally  recognized  to  be  of  no  less  importance 
for  translation  than  that  of  linguistic  expression;  and  the  problem  of 
the  relation  of  the  source-language  to  the  target-language  is  accord¬ 
ingly  not  an  exclusively  linguistic  one  in  the  sense  of  being  confined 
to,  e.g.,  morphology  and  syntax  or,  indeed,  even  to  vocabulary. 

To  refine  our  question  then:  How  does  the  translator  implement 
the  conveying  of  the  full  meaning  of  his  text  to  the  reader  or  lis  tener ? 
Or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  how  does  he  make  the  text  "communi¬ 
cate"  to  a  new  audience  in  another  language? 

We  quickly  find  that  the  question  of  translation  raises  the  twin 
factors  of  transmission  and  reception,  and  also  the  matter  of  inter- 
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cultural  hermeneutics,  which  are  inescapable  in  any  consideration 
of  how  to  render  Tibetan  or  Sanskrit  works  into  a  Western  lan¬ 
guage,  Similar  problems  presumably  arise  in  translating  from  these 
languages  into  a  non-Westem  language  such  as  Japanese.  And  I 
suspect  that  the  problems  may  not  be  so  radically  different  even 
when  rendering  ancient  Sanskrit  texts  into  modem  Indo-Aryan 
languages,  and  that  they  are  only  masked  by  the  fact  that  many 
translators  from  Sanskrit  into,  e.g.,  Hindi  in  fact  transpose,  using 
tatsama  forms  and  substituting  Hindi  practices  for  Sanskrit  inflex¬ 
ional  endings  more  than  they  actually  translate,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  culture  of  modem  Indians  is  hardly  different  from  that  of 
classical  Sanskiitic  culture,  or  at  least  that  such  transposition  ren¬ 
ders  an  ancient  Sanskrit  work  transparent  to  the  modern  Indian. 

A  point  that  is  often  raised  in  connection  with  translating  from 
'Hbetan  is  the  usefulness  or  necessity  of  using  commentaries  and 
the  oral  tradition.  It  seems  that  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  may 
prevail  in  this  matter. 

There  is,  first,  the  fundamental  question  of  whether  commentar¬ 
ies  of  any  kind  are  to  be  regarded  as  reliable  guides  to  understand¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  Tibetan  or  Sanskrit  works,  and  accordingly 
whether  they  can  be  of  any  real  use  to  the  translator.  In  the  history 
of  Sanskrit  studies,  the  early  (and  of  course  some  more  recent) 
Indologists  had  few  qualms  about  making  extensive  use  of  later 
Sanskrit  commentaries  and  of  the  oral  tradition  of  the  pandits, 
(Reference  can  be  made,  for  example,  to  Sir  William  Jones,  Henry 
Thomas  Colebrooke  and  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  and  also  to 
Theodor  Goldsliickcr  whom  Ernst  Windisch  described  in  this 
respect  as  a  "frondeur"  in  his  history  of  Sanskrit  philology  (p.  246), 
but  who  did  not  actually  work  personally  with  panditas.  Later 
Richard  Pischel,  whom  Windisch  also  described  as  "frondeur", 
differed  from  Rudolph  Roth  in  his  regard  for  commentaries.)  But 
by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  very  strong,  and  some¬ 
times  quite  violent,  reaction  had  set  in,  and  it  became  practically 
axiomatic  with  many  Sanskrit  philologists  that  little  or  no  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  on  commentaries  (unless  of  course  they  were  auto¬ 
commentaries  or  nearly  contemporary  with  the  work  commented 
on),  (See,  for  example,  the  views  of  Otto  Bohtlingk,  Rudolph  Roth 
and  Albrechl  Weber.  An  extreme  case  was  William  Dwight  Whit¬ 
ney.  This  was  an  attitude  that  was  justified  with  respect  to  Vedic 


Sarnhita  texts,  but  very  much  less  in  the  case  of  classical  Sanskrit 
texts.)  In  recent  times  a  more  balanced  attitude  has  made  its 
appearance  with  respect  to  the  use  of  commentaries  when  inter¬ 
preting  and  translating  classical  Sanskrit  works.  It  can  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  a  translator  must  carefully  familiarize  himself 
with  the  exegetical  traditions  relevant  to  his  text  and  textual  corpus, 
even  though  his  task  is  in  the  first  place  to  understand  and  translate 
his  text  in  its  historical  context  of  time  and  place,  not  allowing 
himself  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  later  developments  that  may 
be  reflected  in  the  commentarial  traditions.  (It  is,  however,  coming 
to  be  widely  recognized  that  such  developments  in  interpretation 
may  be  of  very  considerable  interest  in  their  own  right.)  In  sum,  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  commentarial  tradition  is  being  accepted 
by  many  Indologists;  and  for  many  Western  Indologists  working 
with  a  learned  pandita  this  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  not  unusual. 

This  applies  also  (and  perhaps  to  an  even  greater  degree)  to 
many  Tibetologists.  Most  regrettably,  however,  what  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Tibetologists  has  yet  to  be  reflected  in  the  academic 
structure  of  most  universities  where  Tibetan  is  taught  but  where, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  no  provision  is  made  for  having  the 
living  scholarly  and  cultural  traditions  of  Tibet  represented  by  a 
Tibetan.  It  seems  clear  that  in  many  branches  of  Tibetan  studies  real 
progress  can  be  made  only  in  close  collaboration  with  Tibetan 
scholars,  following  the  model,  as  it  were,  of  the  Pandita-Lotsawa 
teams  that  produced  most  of  the  translations  from  Indian  lan¬ 
guages  into  Tibetan. 

As  for  oral  commentary  and  oral  tradition,  it  has  to  be  said  that 
in  very  many  cases  this  "orality"is  accidental  in  so  far  as  what  it 
transmits  is  in  fact  rooted  in  the  written  tradition  and  can  itself 
easily  be  recorded  in  writing.  (Cf.  for  example,  the  recent  commen¬ 
tary  by  the  dge  bses  rTa  mgrin  Rab  brten  on  Tsoh  kha  pa's  Legs 
bsad  shin  po.)  For  reasons  not  yet  sufficiently  explored,  however, 
it  has  very  often  not  been  customary  to  write  down  these  school-tra- 
ditions.  One  reason  for  this  was  perhaps  the  fact  that  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  special  interpretationsofindividualseminariesor  teach¬ 
ers,  and  that  they  had  not  (yet)  achieved  the  "official"  status  or 
"canonicity"  that  would  have  warranted  their  being  written  down 
and  eventually  printed.  But  the  fact  remains  that  such  "oral" 
commentarial  traditions  could  easily  be  written  down,  and  that 
many  in  fact  were  sooner  or  later.  (See,  for  example,  the  accounts  by 
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Nag  dbah  dpal  Idan  of  the  varying  interpretations  current  in  the  Bio 
gsal  glih  and  sGo  man  seminaries  of  the  'Bras  spuhs  monastery  near 
Lhasa.) 

Such  instances  of  oral  commentarial  tradition  have  therefore  to 

be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  other  form  of  oral  transmission 

w^hich  is  properly  private  and  acroamatic,  that  is,  which  is  to  be 
transmitted  individually  and  privately,  in  the  form  of  a  snan 
brgyud,  from  a  master  or  guru  (bla  ma)  to  each  disciple  (or  group 
of  disciples)  and  which  belongs  to  Mantrayana.  Such  oral  tradition 
is  nevertheless  not  so  much  "secret"  as  it  is  reserved  and  specific, 
being  destined  for  individual  disciples  according  to  their  natures 
and  capacities  at  a  particular  time  and  in  specific  circumstances.  To 
what  extent  (if  at  all)  such  oral  instructions  are  to  be ‘used  in 
preparing  a  translation  is  something  that  has  to  be  decided  in  each 
case  by  their  transmitters. 

The  references  made  above  to  the  philosophical,  religious  and 
cultural  specificity  of  Tibetan  or  Sanskrit  works  in  connection  with 
intercultural  transmission  and  reception  and  hermeneutics  inevita¬ 
bly  raise  the  thorny  questions  not  only  of  linguistic  relativism  but 
also  of  conceptual  and  cultural  relativism.  These  are  topics  that 
have  been  discussed  at  great  length  by  linguists,  philosophers  and 
anthropologists,  and  they  cannot  be  gone  into  in  detail  here. 

To  simplify  a  complex  matter,  it  is  in  my  view  possible  to  accept 
the  fact  of  cultural  and  philosophical  specificity— and  perhaps 
even  the  theory  of  a  certain  incommensurability  between  cul¬ 
tures — together  with  the  reflection  of  this  specificity  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  conceptual  systems  of  Tibetan  or  Sanskrit  philosophical 
or  religious  texts,  without  however  having  to  go  so  far  as  to 
maintain  the  strongest  versions  of  the  theses  of  the  indeterminacy 
of  translation  and  correlation  (Quine),  cultural  relativism,  and  the 
influence  of  language  on  cultural  categories  (the  Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis). 

Within  Buddhism,  the  Mahayanists  have  in  fact  generally  as¬ 
sumed  that  translation  of  their  canonical  Sutras— the  buddhava- 
cana — and  the  6astras — from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  or  Tibetan, 
from  Chinese  into  Korean  and  Japanese,  and  from  Tibetan  into 
Mongolian — was  both  desirable  and  feasible.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  in  this  matter  the  Mahayanists  have  proceeded  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  Theravadins,  who  retained  the  Pali  canon  wherever 


they  migrated  in  South  and  Southest  Asia  and  who,  though  they 
once  had,  e.g.,  an  old  Sinhalese  Atthakatha,  finally  transmitted 
their  main  commentaries  only  in  Pali.  The  Buddha  himself  is  indeed 
deemed  to  have  decreed  that  each  disciple  should  have  the  Dharma 
available  in  his  or  her  own  language.  And  this  use  of  different 
canonical  languages  is  completely  consistent  with  Mahayanist 
docetism  according  to  which  the  teaching  of  the  Dharma  is  carried 
out  by  a  Buddha's  nirmanakaya  in  accord  with  t  he  capacities  and 
requirements  of  his  disciples. 

For  the  Mahayana,  it  is  true,  absolute  reality  (paramartha)  as 
such  is  inexpressible  {anabhilapya).  Nevertheless,  the  expositions 
in  both  Sutra  and  Sastra  presuppose  effability  (in  the  frame  of,  say, 
saparyaya-paramartba  or  [  udbhavana-]  sarnvrti).  And  this  effabil¬ 
ity  of  course  implies  translatability. 

Nevertheless,  as  already  noted,  in  translating  there  is  frequently 
to  be  noticed  an  unwanted  loss  or  deficit  of  meaning,  and  some¬ 
times  also  an  unwanted  gain  or  surplus  of  meaning.  And  even  if 
Sutra  and  Sastra  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  untranslatable,  it  seems 
that  there  does  often  exist  a  kind  of  incommensurability  between 
the  original  and  the  translation,  as  well  as  between  the  translations 
of  the  same  text  into  different  languages  with  their  culturally 
determined  matrices  and  (sometimes)  even  into  thesame  language. 
(This  will  have  to  do  with  the  philosopher's  problem  of  synonymy 
of  propositions  in  natural  languages.) 

In  considering  the  translating  of  philosophical  texts  from  I’i- 
betan  or  Sanskrit,  in  addition  to  the  source-language  (or  object 
language)  or  text  and  the  target-language  (or  subject  language)  or 
text,  it  is  necessary  to  give  thought  to  what  Davidson  has  called  the 
metalanguage  ("Radical  interpretation,"  in  Truth  and  interpreta¬ 
tion,  Oxford,  1 984,  p.  1 29).  This  "metalanguage"  is  "  the  language  of 
the  theory,  which  says  what  expressions  of  the  subject  language 
translate  which  expressions  of  the  object  language."  Davidson  ex¬ 
plains  (p.l29):  "When  interpretation  is  our  aim,  a  method  of  trans¬ 
lation  deals  with  a  wrong  topic,  a  relation  between  two  languages, 
where  what  is  wanted  is  an  interpretation  of  one  (in  another,  of 
course,  but  that  goes  without  saying  since  any  theory  is  in  some 
language)".  And  he  adds  (p.l30);  "The  translation  manual  churns 
out,  for  each  sentence  of  the  language  to  be  translated,  a  sentence  of 
the  translator's  language;  the  theory  of  interpretation  then  gives  the 
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inlerprclalion  of  these  familiar  sentences.  Clearly  the  reference  to 
the  home  language  is  superfluous;  it  is  an  unneeded  intermediary 
between  interpretation  and  alien  idiom.  The  only  expressions  a 
theory  of  interpretation  has  to  mention  are  those  belonging  to  the 
language  to  be  interpreted."  The  implications  of  this  and  other 
philosophical  treatments  of  translation  and  interpretation  for  our 
present  purposes  will  require  reflection  and  discussion. 

In  any  case,  in  our  concern  with  translating  and  consequently 
with  the  S(^urcG-language/text  and  its  rendering  in  the  target- 
language,  which  nowadays  characterizes  Buddhist  studies — and 
v/hich  has  indeed  characterized  them  for  a  century  and  a  half — 
consideration  of  theory  (which  in  Buddhism  should  of  course  not 
be  understood  as  exclusive  of  and  antithetical  to  practice)  tends  to 
be  neglected.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  think,  that  we  require  more 
sustained  attempts  at  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  better  synchronic 
and  diachronic  studies  of  doctrines  and  terms,  with  a  view  to 
penetrating  and  interpreting  theory  and  developing  an  adequate 
language  of  theory.  Amongst  other  things  this  involves  building  up 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  what  the  Tibetans  call  grub  mtba'  (Ski. 
siddhanta),  that  is,  not  merely  "tenets"  or  sets  of  dogmas  and 
beliefs,  but  philosophical  systems  established  by  analysis  (Tib. 
dpyad  pa)  and  reasoning  (Tib.  rigs  pa).  Exercise  in  translation  into, 
e.g.,  English  from  Tibetan  or  Sanskrit  doubtless  helps  towards  this 
end ,  and  this  is  of  course  why  we  engage  in  translation  in  university 
seminars.  But  such  exercises  are  not  sufficient.  And  sometimes,  it 
seems,  the  cart  has  been  put  before  the  horse  by  attempting  to 
translate  vast  bodies  of  texts  without  constructing  the  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  "metalanguage". 

Translation  of  Tibetan  or  Sanskrit  philosophical  texts  must  then 
involve  for  us  a  very  radical  effort  of  understanding  and  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  also  in  intercultural  transmission  and  hermeneutics. 
This  neexi  cannot  be  met  simply  by  turning  out  translations,  how¬ 
ever  worthy  these  may  be.  And  a  balance  will  have  to  be  struck 
between  translating  on  the  one  side  and  interpretation,  analysis 
and  synthesis  on  the  other  side. 

1  mentioned  above  that  the  process  of  translation  is  an  art  in  the 
sense  that  it  cannot  be  made  purely  mechanical  and  automatic.  But 
has  it  not  often  been  claimed  that  the  Tibetan  lotsawas  developed 


a  special  form  of  the  Tibetan  language  in  which  they  imitated  and 
calqued  the  terminology,  and  often  even  the  syntax,  of  their  Indian 
source-texts.  And  have  we  not  sometimes  hard  it  said  that  their 
translations  differ  radically,  for  example,  from  the  majority  of  Chi¬ 
nese  translations  of  Buddhist  texts,  and  especially  from  the  earlier 
Chinese  translations  using  the  method  of  "meaning-matching" 
(kod),  by  being  not  only  highly  technical  but  also  mechanical? 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  Tibetans  did  indeed 
develop  a  very  special  language — ^the  so-called  chos  skad — which 
they  used  for  rendering  Sanskrit  (and  also  Pali  and  Chinese)  texts 
into  Tibetan.  And  a  form  of  this  cbos  skadhas  survived  in  use  up  to 
the  present  day  for  writing  treatises  and  commentaries  on  the 
Dharma.  In  its  turn  this  chos  skad  has  influenced  the  language  of 
non-religious  official  texts  and  even  the  colloquial  language.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  overemphasize  the  artificiality  and  mechani¬ 
calness  of  Tibetan  translations  form  the  Sanskrit,  or  to  regard  the 
chos  skad  as  hardly  a  natural  language.  This  can  be  demonstrated 
by  comparing  two  Tibetan  translations  of  (virtually)  the  same 
Sanskrit  text  in  the  cases  (relatively  rare  it  is  true)  where  we  have 
available  such  parallel  translations.  (We  shall  not  consider  here  the 
case  of  Tibetan  translations  from  parallel  but  nevertheless  quite 
distinct  versions  of  a  text,  such  as  from  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
versions  of  the  Mahaparinirvanasutra  and  the  Su  varna  bha^s  utra.) 

For  this  purpose  let  us  briefly  compare  two  Tibetan  versions  of 
the  Prajnaparamitastotra,  otherwise  known  as  the  Nirvikalpas- 
tava,  attributed  to  Nagarjuna  but  no  doubt  by  (his  disciple?) 
Rahulabhadra.  Translation  I  is  by  Santibhadra  and  Tshul  khrims 
rgyal  ba  (1011-  )  and  is  found  in  the  Tibetan  version  of  the 

A^tasahasTikaprajnaparamita  iasiowad  in  the  sPu  brag  bKa'  'gyur; 
cf .  Otarxi  Catalogue,  no.  734).  Translation  II  is  by  Tilakakalasa  (Thig 
lee  bum  pa)  and  rNog  Bio  Idan  ses  rab  (1059-1109)  and  is  found  in 
the  bsTan  'gyur  (see  Otani  Catalogue,  no.  2018). 

We  find  that  there  indeed  exist  significant  differences  between 
these  two  versions.  Some  of  these  differences  are  stylistic;  and  in  II 
the  use  of  honorific  forms  is  more  widespread  and  consistent  than 
in  I.  Other  differences  concern  vocabulary.  And  still  others  involve 
interpretation.  (No  mention  will  be  made  here  of  the  instances 
where  the  two  Tibetan  translations  are  presumably  based  on  dis¬ 
tinct  versions  of  the  original  Sanskrit  text.)  Here  are  several  ex¬ 
amples  to  illustrate  these  points: 
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(i)  the  word  niranjana  as  an  epithet  of  Prajhaparamita  in 
verse  19  is  rendered  by  khyad  med  pa  "undifferentiated" 
in  I,  but  more  literally  by  gos  med  pa  "immaculate"  in  II; 

(ii)  the  epithet  nirak^ra  in  verse  2  is  rendered  by  mi  'gyur  ba 
"immutable"  in  I,  but  by  yi  ge  med  "unsyllabifi^"  (i.e. 
ineffable,  cf.  anak^ara)  in  II; 

(iii)  bha  vena  in  verse  2  is  rendered  by  ho  bor  in  I,  but  no  doubt 
more  correctly  by  bsamyas  (read  bsam  pas)  in  II;  cf.  verse 
14  where  bhavatas  is  rendered  by  yah  dag  fu  in  I  (or  does 
yah  dag  tu  belong  only  to  mthoh  ba,  in  which  case  bhavatas 
is  not  translated  in  I?),  but  by  bsam  pa  yis  in  I  (both  sets  of 
translations  are  possible,  though  the  version  by  rNog 
probably  renders  the  intended  meaning  better); 

(iv)  vidhi vat  in  verse  5  is  translated  by  cho  ga  bzhin  in  I  but, 
more  accurately,  by  tshul  bzhin  in  II; 

(v)  bahurupa  in  verse  9  is  rendered  by  dhos  mah  por  in  I,  but 
by  tshul  mah  du  in  II; 

(vi)  prapadya  in  verse  4  is  rendered  by  brten  nas  in  both  I  and 
II;  but  in  verse  14  prapadya  is  translated  by  bsgrubs pas  (I) 
/bsgrubs  pa  las  (II),  whereas  prapadyante  is  there  ren¬ 
dered  by  grub  par  byed  (I)  /  bsgrubs  pa  (II); 

(vii)  pasyanti  in  verse  14  is  rendered  by  (yah  dag  tu)  mthoh  ba 
"see"  in  I.  but  by  'khums  nas  "understand"  in  II;  but  in  the 
same  context  in  verse  15,  pasyan  is  rendered  by  mthoh  ba 
in  both  I  and  II  (the  decision  in  II  to  render  the  connotation 
'understand'  of  pa^  in  verse  14  but  not  in  verse  15  is  hard 
to  account  for); 

(viii)  sunirvrta  in  verse  20  is  rendered  by  sin  tu  tshim  in  I  but  by 
sin  tu  mya  han  'das  in  II  (which,  unlike  I,  does  not  render 
the  desiderative  sense  in  tu^tu^ntas),  both  translations 
being  possible  but  conveying  quite  different  connotations 
of  the  word. 

These  examples  of  a  stylistic,  terminological  and  religio-philo- 
sophical  character  will  serve  to  show  that  Tibetan  translations  are 
not  literal  to  the  point  ofbeing  simply  automatic.  Incidentally,  some 
of  these  examples  show  us,  in  addition,  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  reconstruct  the  Sanskrit  original  with  perfect  confidence  from  a 
Tibetan  translation.  For  the  Tibetans  also,  translation  has  been  an 
art  and  not  an  absolutely  regular  or  mechanical  science. 
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But  from  early  times  the  Tibetan  lotsawas  sought  to  develop 
principles  of  translation  that  would  preclude  imprecision  and 
ambiguity  as  much  as  differences  of  interpretation  and  the  very 
nature  of  natural  language  make  this  possible.  These  efforts  to 
develop  a  technical  and  truly  scientific  system  of  translating  find 
expression  in  the  introduction  to  the  Madhya  vyutpatti{Bye  brag  tu 
rtogs  byed  'brih  po),  or  sGra  sbyor  (bam  po  ghis  pa),  a  treatise  on 
translation  composed  in  a  horse  year  (rta  'ilo)  early  in  the  ninth 
century  under  the  Tibetan  monarch  Khri  IDe  sroh  btsan  when  the 
translation  of  Indian  texts  into  Tibetan  was  reaching  its  peak  during 
the  early  propagation  (sha  dar)  of  the  Dharma.  This  manual  for 
translators  contains  the  principles  accepted  for  rendering  Indian 
texts  in  the  "new  language"  according  to  the  instructions  concern¬ 
ing  this  decreed  standard  which  were  promulgated  under  the 
authority  of  the  Tibetan  ruler. 

Much  later,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  these  principles  were 
reproduced  and  expanded  in  the  introduction  to  the  Dagyigmkhas 
pa'i'byuh  gnas,  the  terminological  lexicon  prepared  when  the 
Tibetan  bsTan  'hgyur  was  being  translated  into  Mongolian  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien-lung*and  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  ICah  skya  Rol  pa  'i  rdo  rje  (1718-1786)  and  other  leading 
scholars. 

No  less  important  for  a  translator  are  glossaries  and  lexicons 
which  allow  him  to  render  his  texts  in  as  exact,  regular  and  unarbi- 
trary  a  fashion  as  possible.  The  need  for  such  aids  to  translation  was 
realized  by  the  Tibetans  also  in  the  early  ninth  century  when  an 
invaluable  glossary  of  Sanskrit  terms  with  their  Tibetan  equiva¬ 
lents,  the  Mahavyutpatti,  was  composed.  The  Mahavyutpatti  or 
Bye  brag  tu  rtogs  byed  chen  po  contains  the  "official"  equivalents 
accepted  for  translation  according  to  the  principles  of  the  "new 
language"  as  decreed  by  the  Tibetan  monarch.  Later,  this  glossary 
had  added  to  it  Mongolian  and  Chinese  equivalents. 

It  is  of  course  not  possible  today  to  regulate  translators  and  their 
work  by  decree,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  to  attempt  to  impose 
uniformity  by  such  means.  Yet  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  translators 
and  their  readers  to  develop  systems  of  terminological  equiva 
lences  that  are  as  regular,  unarbitrary  and  well  thought-out  as  is 
humanly  possible.  Some  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction,  but  it  would  hardly  be  realistic  to  expect  that  a  single 
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terminological  system  can  be  developed  in  the  foreseeable  future 
for  any  given  target-language. 

Given  the  inspiring  precedents  mentioned  above — and  in  view 
of  the  favourable  attitude  to  translation  adopted  by  both  the 
Sravakayanist  and  Mahayanist  schools  of  Buddhism  which  have 
not  hesitated  to  render  their  Sutras  and  Astras  into  often  unrelated 
languages  in  Central  and  East  Asia  for  the  sake  of  peoples  of  a  wide 
variety  of  cultures  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  schools  are  now 
in  the  process  of  doing  the  same  in  Europe  and  America — contem¬ 
porary  translators  of  Tibetan  and  also  Sanskrit  texts  have  behind 
them  a  long  tradition  of  Buddhist  scholarship  on  which  they  can 
draw  and  from  the  experience  of  which  they  must  try  to  learn. 


Problems  in  Translating 
the  Mulamadhyamakakarika 
as  Cited  in  its  Commentaries 

Akira  Saito 


In  our  translation  work  of  the  Tibetan  texts  of  Nagarjuna's 
Mulamadhyamakakarika  as  cited  in  its  commentaries  such  as  the 
Akutobbaya  (Ga  las  'jigs  med),  Buddhapalita's  commentary,  and 
the  Prasannapada  (Tshig  gsal),  we  sometimes  come  across  those 
instances  where  the  contents  of  the  translation  of  a  quoted  karika 
and  the  commentator's  explanation  for  it  do  not  agree.  Through  the 
analysis  of  such  problems,  the  present  paper  aimsat  clarifying  how 
and  in  what  order  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan  and  Nyi  ma  grags  translated 
the  commentaries  on  the  Mulamadhyawakakarika,  including  the 
Prajna-nama-mulawadhyamakakanka^  the  Prajnapradipa  (Shes 
rab  sgron  ma),  and  the  above  three  commentaries. 

1 

First,  let  us  examine  one  typical  instance  as  found  in  the 
Mulamadhyamakakarika,  chapter  II,  karika  2.  In  the  previous 
karika  (MK  II 1)  Nagarjuna  says,  "There  is  no  [action  ofl  going  on 
that  which  has  been  traversed,  nor  is  there  [action  ofl  going  on  that 
which  has  not  yet  been  traversed.  Apart  from  what  has  and  has  not 
been  traversed,  what  is  being  traversed  is  not  known,  (gatam  na 
gamyate  tavad  agatarn  naiva  gamyate  /  gatagatavinirmuktarn 
gamyamanam  na  gamyate  //)!*  As  an  objection  to  this  argument, 
Nagarjuna  sets  out  the  next  karika  as  follows: 

cesta  yatra  gatis  tatra  gamyawane  ca  sayatah  / 
na  gatenagate  ce^ta  gamyamane  gatis  tatah  //  (MK II  2) 
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"'Where  there  is  a  motion  [of  a  going  person,  acc.  to 
Buddhapalita  and  CandrakTrti's  understanding  (see  below)], 
there  is  [  the  action  of  his]  going.  And,  the  motion  is  [  found]  on 
that  which  is  being  traversed,  but  not  on  that  which  has 
already  been  traversed,  nor  on  that  which  has  not  yet  been 
traversed;  therefore,  [the  action  of]  going  exists  on  that  which 
is  being  traversed/' 

To  the  Akutobhaya,  Buddhapaiita's  commentary,  and  the 
PrajnapradJpa,  the  following  translation  was  equally  given  by  Klu'i 
rgyal  mtshan  in  the  early  ninth  century. 

gang  na  g-yo  ba  de  na  "gro  /  /  de  yang  ganggi  bgom  pa  la  / 
g-yo  ba  song  min  ma  song  min  //  de  phyir  bgom  la  'gro  ba 
yod  // 

(ABh  D.  Tsa  35bl;  B?  D.  Tsa  168b7;  PP  D.  Tsha  64bl) 

On  the  other  hand,  Nyi  ma  grags  (1055-  )  the  translator  of  both 
the  Prasannapada  and  the  Prajna-nama-mulaniadhyamakakarika, 
rendered  the  same  karika  as  follows: 

gang  na  g-yo  ba  de  na  'gro/  /  de  yang  gang  phyir  bgom  pa 
la //g-yo  ba  song  min  ma  song  min  //  de  phyir  bgom  la  'gro 
ba  yod  /  / 

(PSP  D.  "A  31b3~4;  Prajha-MK  D.  Tsa  2b2) 

Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan  and  Nyi  ma  grags's  translation  are  mostly 
quite  accurate  and  very  reliable;  however,  as  far  as  this  verse  is 
concerned,  their  rendering  gang  gi  for  the  underlined  yatab  does 
not  correctly  reflect  the  commentators'  understandings  of  this 
word. 

Both  the  Akutobhaya  and  the  Prajnapradlpa  take  this  yatab  as 
the  correlative  of  tatah  in  pada  d.  On  this  karika  the  Akutobhaya 
comments: 

"dina  gang  na  g-yo  basnangbadena  'gro  bayodde  /  de  yang 
ganggi  phKjrbgom  pa  la  snang  gi  g-yo  ba  song  ba  la  yang  mi 
snang  /  ma  song  ba  la  yang  mi  snang  ba  de'i  phyir  bgom  pa 
la  yang  'gro  ba  yod  do  //  (ABh  D.  Tsa  35bl-2) 
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"In  this  world,  where  the  motion  is  found,  there  exists  [the 
action  of]  going.  Because  such  motion  is  found  on  that  which 
is  being  traversed,  but  not  found  on  that  which  has  already 
been  traversed,  nor  on  that  which  has  not  yet  been  traversed, 
therefore  [the  action  of]  going,  too,  exists  on  that  which  is 
being  traversed. 

Likewise,  the  Prajnapradlpa  gives  the  foilowing  explanation  to 
the  same  karika. 

de  la  phyogs  gang  na  rkang  pa  'degs  pa  dang  /  'jog  pa'i 
mtshan  nyid  kyi  g-yo  ba  snang  ba  de  na  'gro  ba  yod  de  /  g- 
yo  ba  de  yang  ganggi phyirhgom  pa  la  snang  gi  /  g-yo  ba  de 
song  ba  la  yang  mi  snang  /  ma  song  ba  la  yang  mi  snang  ba 
ded  phyir  bgom  pa  la  'gro  ba  yod  do  //  (PP  D.  Tsha  64bl-2) 

"In  this  world,  [  the  action  of]  going  exists  on  a  place  where  the 
motion  characterized  by  the  raising  and  putting  of  the  foot  is 
found.  Because  such  motion  is  found  on  that  which  is  being 
traversed,  but  not  found  on  that  which  has  already  been 
traversed,  nor  on  that  which  has  not  yet  been  traversed,  there¬ 
fore  [the  action  of]  going  exists  on  that  which  is  being  trav¬ 
ersed."  Itisquite  clear  thatboththeauthorof  the  Aku  tobhaya 
and  Bhaviveka^  took  the  word  yatah  as  the  correlative  of 
fafah;therefore,asa  suitable translationof pada  bthey  would 
rather  request  gang  phyir  de  yang  bgom  pa  la  //  instead  of 
the  abo  ve  de  yans^an^^i  bgom  pa  la  /  / . 

On  the  other  hand,  Buddhapalita  took  the  word  yatab  as  a 
present  participle,  genitive  singular  form  of  ^  i  (to  go),  "of  a  going 
person";  hence  on  pada  bhe  comments,  gang  gi  zhes  bya  ba  ni  'gro 
ba  po'i  zhes  bya  ba'i  tha  tshig  go  / f  "yatah  (of  a  going  person) 
means  gantuh  (of  a  goer)  "[D.  Tsa  169al].  This  interpretation  was 
later  criticized  by  Bhaviveka  for  three  reasons.^ 

Although  modem  scholars  have  never  pointed  out,  Candrakirti, 
the  author  of  the  Prasannapada,  seems  to  have  understood  the 
^ord  yatab  in  the  same  way  as  Buddhapalita.  After  ci ting  karika  2 
he  explains  it  as  follows: 

tatra  cesta  caranotksepaniksepalaksana/^  yato  vrajato  gan- 
turya  tra  dese  cesta  ga  tis  ta  traia  va  dese  /  sa  ca  cesta  na  gate 
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'dhvani  sanibhavati  napy  agate  kirn  tv  gamyamana  eva  / 
tatas  ca  gawyainane  gatih  /  (PSP,  p.  94, 1 . 1'3). 

"\n  this  world  the  motion  is  characterized  by  the  raising  and 
putting  of  the  foot.  [The  action  of]  going  exists  just  on  a  place 
where  there  is  the  motion  of  a  going  person,  of  a  walker,  or  a 
goer.  And  the  motion  cannot  be  on  the  path  which  has  already 
been  traversed  nor  on  that  which  has  not  yet  been  traversed, 
but  can  only  be  on  that  which  is  being  traversed.  Therefore 
1  the  action  of)  going  exists  on  that  which  is  being  traversed." 

1Tat  he  also  lakes  the  yatah  of  pada  b  as  a  pres,  pph,  gen.  sg.  m. 
of  ^ii  may  possibly  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  just  after  the  word 
yatah  he  puts  two  words  as  its  synonyms,  that  is,  vrajatah  (pres, 
pph,  gen.sg.m.  of  v  vra/"lo  walk")  and  gantuh  (gen.  sg.  m.  of  gantr 
"goer"). 

In  consequence  it  may  safely  be  said  that  as  a  correct  translation 
of  the  above  yatah  both  Buddhapalita  and  CandrakTrti  would 
rather  request  'gro  bzhin  pad  than  gang  gi  or  gang phyir. 

Despite  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan  and  Nyi  ma  grags's  misleading 
translations,  Tsong  kha  pa  (1357-1419)  comments  rightly  on  this 
matter:  gang  gi  shes  pa  Sangs  rgyas  bskyangs  kyis  'gro  ba  po  la 
bshad  de  Zla  ba'i  dgongs  par  yang  snang  ngo  / /  "Buddhapalita 
interprets  'yatah'  in  the  sense  of  a  ganfr  (goer).  This  appears  to  be 
Candrakirti's  understanding  as  well."  (Rigs  pad  rgya  /nfsho,  P.  Ta 
196a2).' 

2 

However,  there  still  remains  another  question.  Why  was  such  a 
problematic  translation  gan^  gf  employed  for  the  above  yatah  by 
Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan?  For  solving  this  problem  we  can  fortunately 
find  a  clue  in  Avalokitavrata's  PrajhapradJpatJka,  Avalokitavrata 
explains  those  two  interpretations  of  the  above  yatah  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way.  According  to  Bha viveka's  understanding,  Avalokitavrata 
explains, 

ganggishes  bya  ba'i  sgra  ganggi phyir  shesbya  bar  sbyar  to 
(~  yata  iti  sabdah  yasmai  karanad  [yasya  helor,  or  yato 
hetor(?)l  iti  sambandhah)/ .  "The  word  '/a fa// means  'for 
which  reason  (yaswat  karanat,  etc.)'  in  the  context."  (PPT  D. 
Wa  228  a2) 
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He  explains,  on  the  other  hand,  Buddhapalita's  reading  as 
follows: 

gang  gi  zhes  bya  ba'i  sgra  /  'gro  ba  po  gangg/  zhes  bya  bar 
sbyar  te  (=/a  fa  i  ti  sa  bdah  y  a  to  gan  tur  i  ti  sa  rnba  ndhah)  I ,  "The 
word  'yatah' means  'of  a  goer  who  is  going  (yato  gantuh)' in 
the  context."  (PPT  D.  Wa  228a5>^ 

These  two  explanations  of  Avalokitavrata's  will  possibly  draw 
the  conclusion  that  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan  applied  quite  mechanically 
the  translation  ganggi  to  yatah  in  all  cases  of  question  since  he  had 
already  rendered  yasniat  karaiiat  [yasya  hetoh,  or  yato  hetoh]  as 
gang  gi  phyir.  This  is  indeed  to  be  called  wrong,  or  at  least 
misleading.  That  he  puls  yasniat  karanat,  or  the  like,  into  gang  gi 
phyir  has  no  problem  at  all.  However,  the  problem  we  find  in  his 
translaion  is  that  overlooking  such  different  interpretations  as  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  he  applied  the  word  ganggi  to  every  usage  of  yatah 
within  the  commentaries  on  the  karikal. 

Although  his  translation  itself  is,  thus,  open  to  question,  this 
problem  has  fortunately  revealed  his  way  of  translation  concerning 
the  three  commentaries  and  one  subcommentary  (tlka)  on  the 
Mulamadhyamakakarika,  that  is,  the  Akutobhaya,  Buddhapalita's 
commentary,  the  Prajhapradipa,  and  the  Prajhapradlpatika.  Of 
those  three  commentaries  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan  is  considered  to  have 
first  translated  the  Prajhapradipa  with  the  constant  consultation  of 
Avalokitavrata's  subcommentary  on  it.  Or,  more  strictly,  he  first 
rendered  the  latter  text  into  Tibtan  since  every  passage  of  the 
Prajhapradipa  had  been  cited  there.  Once  having  put  the 
Prajhapradlpatika  into  Tibetan,  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan  cannot  have 
experienced  the  slightest  difficulty  in  extracting  the  quoted  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  Prajhapradipa  from  there.  The  way  in  which  he 
established  the  translation  of  the  Mularnadhyawakakarika  was 
probably  that  he  further  extracted  it  from  the  translation  of  the 
Pra jhapradipa . 

Afterwards,  he  must  have  tried  to  translate  Buddhapalita's 
commentary  and  the  Akutobhaya.  Although  he  should  have  care¬ 
fully  employed  pertinent  renderings  for  the  text  of  each  quoted 
karika  so  that  they  might  agree  with  each  of  the  two  common  ta  tors' 
explanations,  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan  gave  in  actuality  almost  the  same 
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Problems  in  Translating  the  Mulamadhyarnakakarika 


translation  to  the  Mulamadhyamakakarika  as  cited  in  the  above 
three  cominentaries. 

This  may  probably  be  the  reason  why  especially  in  the  transla¬ 
tions  of  both  Buddhapalita's  commentary  and  the  Akutobhaya  we 
sometimes  encounter  those  instances  where  the  contents  of  each 
karika  text  does  not  exactly  accord  with  the  commentator's  expla¬ 
nation.  In  the  following  diagram  are  shown  those  instances. 


MK  Chap.  ka.  (Tib) 

Accordant  with 

Discordant  with 

I  4d 

PPT 

ABh,  BP,  [PP] 

Sab 

ABh,  PP,  PPT 

BP 

12 

pp,  PPT 

ABh,  BP 

II  2b 

PPT 

ABh,  BP,  PP 

5c 

PP,  prr 

ABh,  [BP] 

VII  16ab 

ABh,  PP,  PPT 

BP 

28 

PPT 

[ABh],  BP,  [PP] 

XI  lab 

ABh,  PP,  PPT 

BP 

XVII  31 

PPT 

[ABh],  [BP],  [PP] 

XXIII  2a 

PPT 

[ABh],  [BP],  [PP] 

XXVII  5 

pp,  PPT 

ABh,  BP 

17c 

pp,  PPT 

ABh,  BP 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  in  every  instance,  where  more  or  less 
some  discordance  is  found  between  the  contents  of  each  karika  and 
its  vrtti,  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan's  translation  of  M  K  is  quite  agreeable  to 
Avalokitavrata's  explanation  in  his  PPT.  This  fact  well  testifies  to 
the  above  discussion  with  regard  to  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan's  way  of 
translation. 

3 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  example.  In  MK  VII 1 6ab,  Nagarjuna 
states  as  follows: 

pratitya  yad yad  bhavati  tat  tac  chantam  svabhavatab  /. 

This  sentence  may  be  understood  differently  in  accordance  with 
divergent  interpretations  about  theabove  correlatives:  yadyad . . 


tat  tac  ....  The  question  is  whether  the  underlined  yad  should  be 
taken  as  nominative  (sg.  n.)  or  accusative  (sg.  n.).  If  the  former  is  the 
case,  the  above  sentence  will  be  rendered:  "Whatever  originates 
dependently,  it  is  quiescent  of  own-nature."  Both  the  Akutobhaya 
and  the  PrajnapradJpa  have  taken  this  interpretation. 

Just  after  the  quotation  of  karika  \6,  the  Akutobhaya  explaij  is  it: 

'di  Itar  brten  nas  'byung  ba  gang  yin  pa  de  ni  ngo  bo  nyid  ky  is 
zhi  ba  de'i  phyir  ...  //  (D.  Tsa  47bl-2) 

"Because  what  originates  dependently  is  quiescent  of  own- 
nature,  therefor  ...." 

Also,  to  the  same  karika  the  PrajnapradJpa  gives  a  similar 
explanation  as  follows: 

dngos  po  rten  cing  'brel  par  'byung  ba  gang  yin  pa  de  ni  don 
dam  par  ngo  bo  nyid  kyis  zhi  ba  ste  /  {D.  Tsha  106b7) 

"In  the  highest  truth,  a  thing  which  originates  dependently  is 
quiescent  of  own-nature." 

Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan's  translation  of:  rtcn  cing  ^yiwgba  gang  yin 
pa//  de  ni  ngo  bo  nyid  kyis  zhi  //  is,  thereforee,  quite  sui  table  for 
this  karika  as  cited  in  both  the  Aka tobhaya  and  the  PrajnapradJpa . 

The  problem  lies,  however,  in  the  translation  of  Buddapalila's 
commentary  and  also  in  Nyi  ma  grags's  rendering  of  Prasanna- 
pads.  Buddha palita  takes  the  underlined  yad  as  accusative  (sg.  n.); 
hence,  after  citing  karika  I6ab,  he  makes  the  following  explanation. 

rten  cing  zhes  bya  ba  gang  yin  pa  dang  /  'byung  ba  zhes  bya 

ba  gang  yin  pa  de  dan  degnyisga  ngo  bo  nyid  kyis  zhi  ba  ngo 

bo  nyid  dang  bral  ba  ngo  bo  r\yid  (P.  nyid  kyis)  stong  pa  yin 
no//  (-yat pratltyeti yad  bhavatJti  tat  tac  cobhayain  saniam 
svabbavatah  svabbavarahitam  svahhavasuny^un  /)  (D.  i'sa 
216a6-7) 

"That  upon  which  '[this]  is  depending'  and  this  which  'origi¬ 
nates' are  both  c|uiescent  of  own-nature,  bereft  of  own-nature, 
and  empty  of  own-nature." 
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A  similar  and  more  detailed  explanation  was  given  by  Candrakir  ti 
in  the  following  way. 

maya  tu  yat  pratJtya  bijakhyam  karanam  yad  bbavaty 
ankurakhyam  karyarn  tac  cobhayam  api  santam 
svabhava virabitarn  pratTtyasamutpannarn  pratipadayata 
(PSP  p.  1 60, 1 . 6-7)  =  kho  bos  ni  sa  bon  zhes  bya  ba'i  rgyu  gang 
shig  la  brten  nas  myu  gu  zhes  bya  ba'i  'bras  bu  gang  zhig 
'byung  la  /  de  gnis  ga  yang  rten  cing  'brel  par  'byang  ba  zhi 
ba  rang  bzhin  dang  bral  bar  ston  pa  na  /  (D.  'A  54bl-2) 

"1  have,  on  the  contrary,  explained  that  when,  depending 
upon  a  cause  called  'seed',  a  result  called  'sprout'  originates, 
these  two  are  equally  quiescent,  dependently-originated,  and 
bereft  of  own-nature.  Then 

In  the  light  of  these  two  explanations,  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan  and  Nyi 
ma  grags's  mistakes  are  quite  obvious,  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan  should 
have  changed  the  translation  of  the  karika  when  he  tried  to  render 
Buddhapalita's  commentary  into  Tibetan.  Also,  as  far  as  this  karika 
is  concerned,  Nyi  ma  grags  should  not  have  followed  Klu'i  rgyal 
mtshan's  translation  of  the  karika  in  question  since  both 
Buddhapalita  and  Candrakirti  would  request  a  correct  rendering 
such  as  gang  la  rten  cing  gang  'bbyung  ba  //  de  dang  de  ni  rang 
bzhing  zbi  /  or  the  like. 

4 

Generally,  both  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan  and  Nyi  ma  grags's  transla¬ 
tions  are  quite  accurate  and  reliable;  however,  as  was  discussed 
above,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  reading  the  Tibetan  translation 
of  the  Mulainadbyamakakarika  asciicd  in  the  commentaries  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  problem  is  closely  related  to  the  translators'  way  of 
rendering. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  us  that  in  consequences  the  above 
investigation  has  slightly  revealed  how  and  in  what  order  the 
commentaries  on  the  Mulamadbyainakakarika  were  translated. 
The  historical  order  in  which  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan  and  Nyi  ma  grags 
tried  to  render  the  Mularnadbyamakakarika  and  the  commenta- 
raies  on  it  into  Tibetan  will  be  summarized  in  the  following 
diagram. 
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By  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan 

(1)  PPT,  PP/  Prajna-MK  [1] 

(2)  BP,  ABh 


(Early  9th  Century) 


By  Nyi  ma  grags  (Late  11th  Century) 
(3)  PSP,  Prajha-MK  [2] 


Concerning  the  order  of  (1)  and  (2),  it  seems  noteworthy  that  this 
order  agrees  with  that  of  Catalogue  "IDan  dkar  ma"  where  in  the 
section  of  dBu  ma'i  bstan  bcos,  Prajna-MK,  PP,  PPT,  BP,  and 
are  listed  in  the  same  order.'  As  for  the  translation  of  the  Prajna-MK, 
its  colophon  tells  us  that  this  text  was  first  rendered  into  Tibetan  by 
the  Indian  scholar  Jnanagarbha  and  the  Tibetan  translator  Klu  i 
rgyal  mtshan.  Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan  appears  to  have  made  the  trans¬ 
lation  by  extracting  it  from  his  rendering  of  the  Prajhaprachpa^ 
Afterwards,  it  was  retranslated  by  the  Indian  scholar  Hasumati  and 
the  Tibetan  translator  Nyi  ma  grags  (1055-  )  so  that  it  may  accord 
with  the  contents  of  the  Prasannapada.  Tlris  is  the  reason  for  the 
similarity  of  the  present  Prajna-MK  and  MK  as  cited  in  the  Prasan- 

napada}  , ,  ■  a 

Since  the  present  paper  has  just  outlined  the  problem  in  regarc 

to  the  translations  of  the  Mulamadhyamakakarika  with  only  a  few 
examples,  further  minute  and  comprehensivee  investigation  will 
be  an  urgent  need  for  our  future  research  on  this  text  and  also  on 
Nagarjuna's  philosophy  in  general. 

Abbreviations 


MK 

ABh 

BP 

PP 

PPT 

PSP 


Mulamadhyamakakarika  ('Klu'i  rgyal  mtshan  s 
translation  as  found  in  ABh,  BP,  PP,  and  PPT) 
Mulamadhyamakavrtty-akutobhaya  D.  No.  3829. 
Buddhapalita-mulamadhyamakavrtti  D.  No.  3842. 
Prajhapradipa-mulamadhyamakavrtti  D. No.  3853. 
Prajhapradlpa-tika  D.  No.  3859. 

Prasaiutapada  (T)-hio.  3860)  L.  de  La  Vallee  Poussin, 
Mulamadhyamakakarikas  (Madhyamikasutras)  dc 
Nagarjuna  avec  la  Prasannapada  Commentaire  dc 
Candrakirti,  (Bibliotheca  Buddhica  IV),  St.- 
Petersbourg,  1903-1913. 
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Pra jna~MK  Prajna  -nama  -mulamadhyamakakarika  D.  No.  3824 . 

Notes 

1 .  See  Y.  Ejima,  "Bhavaviveka  /  Bhavya  /  Bhaviveka",  Journal  of 
Indian  and  Buddhist  Studies,  38«2, 1990,  pp.  838-846. 

2.  The  three  reasons  are: 

1.  de'i  phyir  zhes  bya  ba'i  sgra'i  zla  med  pa'i  phyir  "Because  [in 
that  case]  there  will  be  no  correlative  of  the  word  tatah!' 

2.  bya  ba'i  gzhi  'khrul  pa  med  pa'i  phyir  "Because  the  locus  of  the 
action  is  definite  (avyabhicarin)  [i.e,  it  does  not  require  such  a 
qualification  as  yatah  'of  a  going  person.'" 

3.  song  ba  dang  ma  song  ba'i  'gro  ba  po'i  'gro  ba  dgag  pa  bstan  pa 
pa'i  phyir  ro  //  "Because  (in  karika  I,  Nagarjuna]  has  already 
explained  the  negation  of  the  going  of  a  goer  on  that  which  has 
and  has  not  been  traversed."  (PP  D.  Tsha  64b3-4).  See  M. 
Tachikawa,  "A  Study  of  Buddhapalita's  MuJamadhyamakavrtti 
(1)."  Nagoyadaigaku  Bungakubu Kenkyuronshu  63, 1974,  p.  10- 
11,  n.  6. 

3.  PSP,  p.  94,  1.1  :  caranotksepalpajrik^palaksana.  Our  reading 
follows  J.W.  de  Jong,  'Textcritical  Notes  on  the  Prasannapada," 
Indo-Iranian  Journal  20, 1978,  p.  36. 

4.  Seealso  Jeffrey  Hopkins,  "ChapterTwo  of  Ocean  of  Reasoning  by 
Tsong-ka-pa,"  Library  of  Tibetan  Works  &  Archives,  1974,  p.  10; 
Tachikawa,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

5.  As  is  obvious  in  this  explanation  BP  has  definitely  the  reading 
yatah.  Buddhapalita  interprets  the  word  yatah  as  meaning  "of  a 
going  person",  and  not  "whose  (-yasya/'.  Cf.  Ch.  Lindtner, 
Nagarjuniana,  Studies  in  the  Writings  and  Philosophy  of 
Nagarjuna  (Indiske  Studier  IV),  AkademiskForlag,  Copenhagen, 
1982,  p.  26,  n.  79:  "[MK]  II  2d,  Buddhapalita  read  yasya  for  yatah 
for  which  Bhavya  rightly  criticizes  him." 

6.  Cf.  MK  XVIII  lOab:  pratJtya  yad  yad  bhavati  na  hi  tavat  tad  eva 
ta t  /  (PSP,  p.  375, 1.11)  =  gang  la  brten  te  gang  'byung  ba  /  /  de  ni 
re  zhig  de  nyid  min  //  (PSP  D.  'A  121a2). 

7.  M.  Lalou,  "Les  textes  bouddhiques  au  temps  du  roi  Khari-sron- 
Ide-bcan,"  Journal  Asiatique,  1953,  p.  333  (Nos.  573-577). 

8.  See  A.  Saito  "A  Note  on  the  Prajha-nama-m  Olamadhyamakakarika 
of  Nagarjuna, "  Journal  of  Indian  and  Buddhist  Stud  ies35-l,  1986, 
pp.  484-487. 


Liberation  and  Language: 

The  Buddha-dharma  in  Translation 

Peter  Della  Santina 


Introduction 

The  primary,  if  not  the  only  aim  of  the  vast  edifice  of  Buddhist 
culture  is  liberation.  Although  the  primary  aim  is  liberation,  even 
as  it  was  embodied  in  the  figure  of  the  Buddha  himself,  the  foremost 
vehicle  for  its  expression  is  language,  that  is  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Buddha,  the  Dharma.  Liberation  and  language  therefore  constitute 
the  primary  aim  as  well  as  the  foremost  vehicle  for  communicating 
the  truths  associated  with  the  goal  of  liberation. 

In  Buddhism,  the  relationship  between  language  on  the  one 
hand  and  reality  and  liberation  on  the  other  is  not  direct,  but  rather 
indirect,  language  being  directly  related  only  to  language  and  to 
concepts.  Reality,  the  direct  experience  of  which  brings  about 
liberation,  is  devoid  of  any  conceptual  object  and  therefore  beyond 
the  reach  of  language.  Terminology  is  consequently  constituted  by 
usage  within  a  given  cultural  milieu  and  has  no  necessary  relation 
with  reality  or  the  liberation  that  follows  upon  the  direct  experience 
of  the  latter. 

Whenever  a  cultural  phendnienon  like  the  expression  in  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Buddha-dharma  changes  time  and  place,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  it  must  always  and  of  necessity  do  translation 
occurs.  Translation  has  of  necessity  to  occur  even  in  situations 
where  the  transmission  of  the  Buddha-dharma  is  intracultural  and 
merely  temporal,  because  the  cultural  milieu  never  remains  static. 
Translation  is  therefore  essentially  and  generally  reinterpretation 
of  terms  and  concepts  within  a  new  cultural  milieu. 

When  the  process  of  translation  is  not  only  intracultural  and 
temporal,  but  is  intercultural  and  spatial  as  well,  the  fact  of  reinter¬ 
pretation  is  only  accentuated  but  not  altered  or  created  afresh.  The 
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reinterpretation  of  language  is  inevitable  in  cases  of  translation  into 
a  foreign  cultural  milieu,  because  the  terminology  adopted  will  of 
necessity  have  a  prehistory  within  the  foreign  cultural  milieu  ante¬ 
cedent  to  its  adoption  for  the  purpose  of  translation. 

language,  Reality  and  the  Derivatives 

From  the  very  period  of  the  Buddha's  life  onward.  Buddhism  has 
been  marked  by  the  differentiation  and  proliferation  of  doctrines 
and  disciplinary  codes.  These  were  soon  institutionalized  in  the 
form  of  manifold  schools  as  has  been  well  documented  by  histori¬ 
ans.  Nonetheless,  notwithstanding  the  differentiation  and  prolif¬ 
eration  of  doctrines  and  disciplinary  codes,  the  manifold  schools  of 
Buddhism  retained  a  common  heritage  and  were  able  to  claim 
authoritative  antecedents  in  the  teaching  of  the  founder  of  the 
tradition,  the  Buddha. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  differentiation  and  proliferation  of 
doctrines  and  disciplinary  codes  in  the  centuries  following  the 
career  of  the  Buddha,  there  was  a  differentiation  and  proliferation 
ofconceptsand  terms  associated  with  the  principal  truths  taught  by 
the  Buddha.  In  the  course  of  this  process  of  gradual  evaluation,  the 
teaching  of  the  truth  of  a  reality,  whose  experience  ensured  libera¬ 
tion,  underwent  a  number  of  conceptual  and  linguistic  modifica¬ 
tions.  The  truth  of  Nirvana,  unborn  and  beyond  decay,  illness  and 
death  came  to  be  joined  by  the  truths  of  suchless  (tathata),  empti¬ 
ness  (sunyata),  the  ultimate  (paramartha),  the  real  (tattvam),  the 
fulfilled (parini^panna)  and  many  others.  Similarly,  the  description 
of  the  mental  derivatives  responsible  for  the  creation  of  bondage  in 
terms  of  ignorance  (avidya),  mental  formations  (sarnskara)  and 
era  ving  (trsna)  were  joined  by  other  descriptions  like  imagina  tion 
(vikalpa),  impressions  (vasana),  construction  (parikal pa)  and  still 
others.  1  have  chosen  to  examine  briefly  the  concepts  and  terms 
associated  with  the  truth  of  reality  and  the  description  of  the  mental 
derivatives  responsible  for  bondage  not  because  the  evolutionary 
process  took  place  only  in  their  case,  but  because  I  believe  them  to 
be  representative  of  a  phenomenon  which  affected  the  entire  Bud¬ 
dhist  tradition. 

The  evolution  of  concepts  and  terms  associated  with  reality  and 
with  the  mental  derivatives  responsible  for  bondage  is  reflected  in 
the  works  of  Nagarjuna,  Asahga  and  Vasubandhu,  the  great  expo- 
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nents  of  the  Madhyamaka  and  Yogacara  schools.  These  authors 
exercise  a  great  degree  of  freedom  in  their  choice  of  concepts  and 
terms,  and  their  preferences  are  evident.  The  same  latitude  of  ex¬ 
pression  can  also  be  observed  in  other  authors  belonging  to  other 
times,  but  it  has  obviously  not  been  possible  to  survey  the  whole  of 
Buddhist  literature  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper.  In  conclusion, 
then,  we  see  that  the  language  of  the  Buddhist  tradition  was  never 
static,  but  dynamic.  Throughout  the  centuries  of  its  development, 
it  displayed  an  uninhibited  capacity  to  adapt  to  and  reflect  a 
changing  cultural  milieu,  and  yet  without  abandoning  its  funda¬ 
mental  pedagogical  function  as  a  conduit  toward  liberation. 

Nagarjuna  indeed  encourages  us  to  attain  Nirvana  in  the  classi¬ 
cal  fashion.'  He  refers  to  the  Buddha's  use  of  Nirvana  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  reality  when  he  says,  "The  Conquerors  proclaimed  that 
Nirvana  is  the  only  truth. .  For  this  part,  Nagarjuna  is  careful  to 
define  Nirvana  in  a  manner  consonant  with  emptiness  and  the 
doctrine  of  non-origination  (ajativada).^ 

The  term  thatness  is  frequently  adopted  by  Nagarjuna.  He  tells 
us  that  those  who  do  not  see  thatness  assun\e  the  world  and 
Nirvana ,  while  those  who  do  see  thatness  do  not  assume  them.*  In 
the  foregoing  passage.  Nirvana  is  clearly  used  in  a  manner  not 
synonymous  with  its  use  in  the  passage  quoted  above  where  it  is 
said  to  be  the  only  truth.  In  the  latter  context,  there  is  present  an 
objectified  dualistic  conception  of  Nirvana  in  which  Nirvana  does 
not  exhaust  reality.  The  Nirvana  referred  to  by  Nagarjuna  in  the 
last  stanza  is  therefore  the  Nirvana  of  the  Hlnayana.  The  stanza  just 
quoted  provides  me  with  an  opportunity  to  make  an  important 
point  about  terms  and  context.  In  the  Buddhist  tradition,  the  field 
of  meaning  of  terms  is  determined  by  the  context  in  which  they  are 
used.  However,  it  is  not  only  true  to  say  that  alternative  terms  may 
have  the  same  field  of  meaning,  without  remarking  that  the  same 
term  may  have  alternative  fields  of  meaning  determined  by  the 
context. 

Not  surprisingly  the  term  emptiness  is  very  often  adopted  by 
Nagarjuna  as  we  might  expect.  He  declares  that  all  entities  are 
empty,  because  their  own-being  (svabhava)  is  not  found  anywhere.^ 
Again  he  asserts  that  whatever  is  interdependently  originated  is 
empty.  Therefore,  there  is  no  factor  (dharma)  that  is  not  empty  hy 
nature.*  However,  the  term  vacuous  (vivikta)  is  also  occasionally 
used  by  Nagarjuna.  He  says  that  everything  is  vacuous.  Those  who 
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do  not  understand  the  real  meaning  of  vacuity  are  lost,  because 
they  fail  to  perform  wholesome  actions^ Obviously  for  Nagarjuna 
vacuity  is  synonymous  with  emptiness* 

In  the  context  of  the  two  truths  doctrine,  the  term  the  ultimate 
(paramartha)  or  the  ultimate  truth  (paramartba  satya)  is  found  at 
several  places  in  the  works  of  Nagarjuna.  The  most  representative 
are  the  following  famous  passages:  "'The  teaching  of  the  Dharmaby 
the  Buddhas  is  based  upon  the  two  truths,  the  conventional  truth 
and  the  ultimate  truth.  Those  who  do  not  understand  the  distinc- 
tion  between  the  two  truths  do  not  understand  the  profound  reality 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha.  The  ultimate  is  not  taught  without 
relying  upon  the  conventional,  but  without  attaining  the  ultimate^ 
one  cannot  attain  Nirvana."^ 

Notwithstanding  this  clear  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
truths,  conventional  and  ultimate^  the  term  the  real  (yah  dag)  is 
also  used  by  Nagarjuna  in  a  manner  analogous  to  h^s  use  of  the  term 
the  ultimate.  He  uses  the  real  at  several  places  in  order  to  draw  the 
distinction  between  the  conventional  and  the  ultimate.  He  tells  us 
that  origination  and  destruction  as  well  as  existence  and  non¬ 
existence  were  taught  by  the  Buddha  conventionally  and  not  in 
accord  with  the  real.  ^  Again,  Nagarjuna  affirms  that  if  one 
understands  emptiness  then  one  will  achieve  liberation  through 
that  perception  of  the  real.^^  Here  the  real  is  clearly  equated  with 
emptiness,  another  epithet  of  reality,  and  its  perception  is  plainly 
regarded  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  attainment  of  liberation. 

Turning  to  Asahga  and  Vasubandhu,  we  find  that  emptiness  or 
insubstantiality  (nihsvabhavata)  appears  occasionally.^^ However, 
the  most  characteristic  of  new  synonyrhs  of  reality  is  the  fulfilled  or 
the  fulfilled  nafu re(pariru§panna  svabhava).  It  occurs  at  innumer¬ 
able  places  in  the  texts  attributed  to  the  two  brothers. 

In  common  with  Nagarjuna,  Vasubandhu  has  occasion  to  refer 
to  thatiwss.  He  says  that  the  wood  which  supplies  the  support  of  the 
illusory  elephant  created  by  the  power  of  a  magician's  mantra 
represents  thatness  or  reality.*^  Talking  about  the  fulfilled,  Vas¬ 
ubandhu  remarks  that  it  is  the  ultimate  truth  of  all  factors  and  so  it 
is  f/iafness.^^Here  Vasubandhu  deliberately  defines  the/u//j7/ed  in 
terms  of  two  well  known  epithets  of  reality,  the  ultimate  truth  and 
suchless. 

Perhaps  Vasubandhu's  favourite  synonym  of  reality  is  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult-to-translate  element  of  factors  (dharmadhatu). 
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In  two  of  his  independent  works,  Vasubandhu  describes  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  reality  which  leads  to  liberation  in  terms  of  the  perception 
of  the  element  of  factors.^^ 

Once  again,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  single  term  having 
meanings  in  two  fields.  While  Vasubandhu  clearly  uses  the  term  as 
an  epithet  of  reality,  it  has  another  use  in  the  context  of  the 
Abhidharmika  reduction  of  personal  experience.  There  it  means 
simply  the  object  of  mental  consciousness. 

Perhaps  we  might  leave  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of  reality  to 
Asahga  who  supplies  a  list  of  synonyms  of  emptiness.  According  to 
him,  the  synonyms  of  emptiness  include,  among  others,  thatness, 
the  ultimate  and  the  element  of  factors. 

In  the  texts  attributed  to  Nagarjuna,  many  alternative  terms 
appear  describing  the  mental  derivatives  responsible  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  bondage.  Ignorance  is  not  overlooked  by  any  means.  Igno¬ 
rance,  according  to  Nagarjuna,  is  responsible  for  the  perception  of 
origination  and  destruction  and  the  emotional  affection  that  fol¬ 
lows  from  such  a  perception.^^  He  declares  that  entities  are  prod¬ 
ucts  of  ignorance}^ 

Craving  and  the  mental  derivatives  directly  associated  with  it 
are  not  given  primary  importance  by  Nagarjuna,  but  mental 
formations  does  occur  at  least  once  in  a  position  of  significance.  In 
an  apparent  reference  to  the  declaration  of  the  Buddha/® Nagarjuna 
explains  that  all  mental  forma  tions  are  not  what  they  pretend  to  be 
and  are  therefore  false.  What  is  it  then  that  pretends?  he  asks.  The 
foregoing  has  been  said  in  elucidating  emptiness.  Emptiness  is  not 
non-existence.^^ 

A  term  which  appears  frequently  in  the  texts  of  Nagarjuna  is 
imagination.  The  agent  of  action  and  action  (karma),  Nagarjuna 
says,  are  products  of  imagination.^^  Imagination,  together  with 
another  derivative,  fabrications  of  thought  (prapahca),  is  held  to 
be  responsible  for  the  occurrence  of  the  afflictions  and  actions.^^ 
Imagination  is  explicitly  charged  by  Nagarjuna  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  appearance  of  the  whole  of  phenomenal  existence.  He 
asserts  that  the  wheel  of  existence  (bhavacakra)  originates  from  the 
impressions  of  imagination,^ 

Nagarjuna  acknowledges  the  priority  of  the  term  ig/iorance  over 
the  term  imagination  and  the  term  cons fmction  which  appears  at 
least  once  in  his  texts.  His  statements  are  indica  tions  of  the  ongoing 
process  of  proliferation  and  legitimization  of  terminology^  and  are 
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important  dues  to  an  understanding  of  the  evolution  of  language 
within  the  Buddhist  tradition.  He  declares,  "The  world  has  igno¬ 
rance  as  a  precondition,  because  the  Buddhas  proclaimed  it  so. 
Therefore,  why  is  it  not  justified  that  this  world  be  the  effect  of 
imagination?"^  The  above  clearly  indicates  that  Nag^una  regarded 
imagination  as  intimately  related  to  ignorance,  but  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred,  for  reasons  which  were  probably  the  effects  of  a  changing 
cultural  milieu,  to  adopt  the  term  imagination.  He  establishes  a 
similar  relationship  in  the  case  of  the  term  construction.  He  de¬ 
clares,  "What  is  extinguished  when  ignorance  is  extinguished? 
How  will  it  not  be  seen  to  be  the  construction  of  ignorance?"^^  The 
appearance  of  the  term  construction  in  the  stanza  cited  above  is  an 
anticipation  of  the  popularity  of  the  term  in  the  literature  or  the 
Yogacara  and  the  association  of  the  term  with  ignorance  constitutes 
a  bridge  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  usage. 

Like  Nagarjuna,  Vasubandhu  is  also  fond  of  the  term  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  occurs  together  with  impressions  in  his  description  of  the 
evolution  of  the  eight  consciousnesses  in  terms  of  imagination. The 
impressions  contained  in  consciousness  are  responsible  for  the 
appearance  of  particular  forms  of  imagination.  The  impressions  of 
former  actions  along  with  the  impressions  of  dualistic  pattern  of 
apprehension  condition  additional  retribution.^^  Again,  Vas¬ 
ubandhu  defines  one  aspect  of  the  mind  in  terms  of  its  capacity  to 
accumulate  impressions.^^ 

The  entire  scope  of  imagination,  according  to  Vasubandhu's 
thought,  emerges  in  the  following  passage.  The  constructed  nature 
is  the  whole  gamut  of  factors  that  may  be  imagined  by  imagination. 
The  interdependent  nature  (paratantra  svabhava)  on  the  other 
hand  is  none  other  than  conditioned  imagination.^'^ 

The  real  talent  for  evolutionary  innovation  of  the  brothers  Asahga 
and  Vasubandhu  is  of  course  evident  in  their  championship  of  the 
terminology  of  construction.  In  its  objectified  aspect  it  is  evident  in 
the  term  constructed,  or  constructed  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
subjective  aspect  is  found  in  terms  like  the  construction  of  the 
unreal  (abhutaparikalpa).  The  latter  term  is  used  with  great  fre¬ 
quency  by  Asahga  and  it  also  appears  in  at  least  one  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  works  of  Vasubandhu.  It  is  said  that  consciousness  is 
characterized  by  the  construction  of  the  unreal ,  because  it  is  not 
what  it  appears  to  be  and  yet  it  is  not  non-existent.^®  I  am  tempted 
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non  pvistent  If  my  comparison  is  ustified,  it  w 

afflictions  that  is  phenomenal  existence  originates 
^^InSibuting^th?triple  world  to  the  construction  of  the  unreal, 

wSre  the  tripk  world  is  attributed  to  mind  only  (cittamatra)  Vas- 
Vasubandhu  also  affirms  the  synonymity  of  the JoHo'  § 

-  .=.5  den- 

''‘‘Ta“ubanclhu  uses  Ihe  term  the  construction  of  the 

manneranalogous— 

tion  of  the  foreeoine  would  seem  to  establish  a  direct 

JS”  and  .be  cdnsrrucdon  0/  „.e 

unreal  used  in  Asaiiga's  texts.  Vasubandhu  remarks  that  t 
struction  of  the  non-existent  is  not  what  it  appears  to  e  ^ 

7  wp  hPr  non-existent  “The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  The 
IS  not  altogether  non  existent  havea  common 

two  are  virtually  synonymous.  That  is  to  say,  tney  nave 

field  of  meaning. 
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LikeNagarjuna  before  him,  Vasubandhu  is  anxious  to  legitimize 
the  use  of  new  terminology  by  defining  it  in  terms  of  accepted 
linguistic  usage.  He  says  that  the  construction  of  the  unreal  is 
nothing  other  than  the  imagination  of  subject  and  object.^^  He 
thereby  establishes  the  credentials  of  the  newly  preferred  term  the 
construction  of  the  unreal  by  relating  it  to  an  already  widely  used 
term  imagination. 

All  of  the  above  provides  a  picture  of  a  great  degree  of  latitude 
in  the  choice  of  terms  used  to  indicate  two  general  concepts  which 
were  of  primary  importance  for  the  Buddhist  tradition,  i.e.,  reality 
and  the  mentalderivatives  responsible  for  bondage.  Itneed  hardly 
be  mentioned  that  the  alternative  terms  examined  in  the  preceding 
pages  are  not  the  only  terms  having  the  same  or  similar  fields  of 
meaning.  There  are  numerous  other  alternatives  and  the  lists 
presented  are  not  at  all  exhaustive. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  suggest  that  all  of  the  alternatives  used 
to  indicate  reality  and  the  mental  derivatives  responsible  for 
bondage  ought  to  be  rendered  by  common  English  terms.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  it  is  clear  from  the  manner  of  their  appearance  in  the  texts 
studied  and  from  the  explicit  statements  of  authoritative  masters 
that  the  terms  share  common  fields  of  meaning.  The  common  fields 
of  meaning  which  the  lists  of  alternative  terms  share  proceed  not 
from  the  existence  of  an  actual  common  object,  because,  as  it  will 
presently  be  shown,  no  actual  object  exists  or  can  be  admitted  from 
the  Buddhist  point  of  view.  The  common  fields  of  meaning  rather 
proceed  from  a  combination  of  linguistic  and  conceptual  factors 
existing  interdependently  in  particular  relationships.  The  commu¬ 
nity  of  meaning  of  a  given  set  of  terms,  therefore,  follows  from  their 
contextual  situation  and  the  nature  of  the  context  follows  from  a 
particular  cultural  milieu.  The  legitimacy  of  terms  is  not  guaran¬ 
teed  by  any  necessary  relation  to  any  actual  object,  but  is  rather 
merely  the  product  of  the  use  of  a  term  within  the  context  of  a  set  of 
other  linguistic  and  conceptual  factors  conditioned  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  world  or  cultural  milieu.  Therefore,  terminology  can  and 
ought  to  be  creatively  evolved  in  order  to  render  it  more  effective 
in  performing  its  pedagogical  function. 

Liberation  and  Language 

The  Mahayana  Buddhist  tradition  of  India  is  unanimous  and 
emphatic  in  declarii-^g  that  objects  of  the  mind  or  concepts  do  not 
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exist  in  reality.  It  is  in  fact  this  very  absence  of  any  object  of  mind 
that  gives  rise  to  the  direct  experience  of  reality,  its  liberating 
capacity .  The  absence  of  any  object  of  mind  in  reality,  of  course,  also 
implies  the  absence  of  any  apprehending  subject.  In  other  words, 
reality  is  devoid  of  subject  or  object.  This  is  accepted  not  only  by  the 
exponents  of  the  Madhyamaka  system  but  also  by  the  founders  of 
the  classical  Yogacara,  Asaiiga  and  Vasubandhu.*^'^ 

Language,  however,  and  more  specifically  linguistic  elements  or 
terms,  refer  only  to  other  linguistic  elements  and  to  the  conceptual 
elements  or  objects  of  mind  with  which  they  are  intentionally 
associated.  Because  the  existence  of  objects  of  the  mind  is  not 
admitted  in  reality,  no  terms  can  refer  directly  to  reality,  and 
therefore  language  is  not  capable  of  immediately  including  a  direct 
experience  of  reality  which  is  followed  by  liberation.  In  as  much  as 
language  only  refers  to  language,  or  at  best  to  the  mental  objects  that 
are  intentionally  associated  with  terms,  it  can  only  provide  an 
indirect  and  mediate  suggestion  of  reality.  Therefore,  liberation  can 
never  follow  directly  and  immediately  from  language,  but  only 
indirectly  and  mediately.  All  that  language  can  accomplish  is  the 
gradual  negation  of  objects  of  mind  or  concepts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prepare  the  practitioner  for  an  immediate  non-linguistic  and  non- 
conceptual  experience  of  the  real.  Liberation  follows  directly  and 
immediately  only  upon  the  direct  and  immediate  experience  of 
reality.  San taraksita  says,  "By  the  reason  which  sunders  imputation 
in  that  (i.e.,  reality)  and  causes  one  to  cognise  (the  real)  he  who 
infers  cognises  (reality  mediately),  while  the  masters  of  meditators 
illuminate  it  directly."^® 

For  Nagarjuna  reality  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  objects 
of  mind.  He  tells  us  that  those  whose  minds  have  transcended 
existence  and  non-existence  perfectly  meditate  upon  the  real  which 
is  devoid  of  any  object  of  mind  or  mental  support.  The  enlightened 
ones  who  understand  entities  to  be  like  a  reflection  are  not  trapped 
in  the  mire  of  objects.^^  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  apprehend  an 
object  will  be  affected  by  the  poison  of  the  afflictions.  The  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  an  object  is  responsible  for  the  distinction  between  an 
impassioned  subject  and  one  who  is  free  from  passion,  but  the 
enlightened  ones  do  not  fall  victim  to  such  dualistic  conceptions, 
because  they  do  not  apprehend  any  object  at  all.^ 

In  as  much  as  reality  does  not  admit  of  the  existence  of  an  object 
of  mind,  a  conceptual  element,  so  it  cannot  admit  of  the  reality  of  a 
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term  or  linguistic  element.  Nagarjuna  asks  the  question,  '"If  when 
analysed,  'this  and  that'  are  not  to  be  apprehended,  (then)  what 
Wiseman  will  argue  that  'this  and  that'  are  true?"^^  The  objects  of 
mind  that  correspond  to  linguistic  elements  or  terms  disappear 
when  they  are  subjected  to  the  analytical  examination  that  is 
intended  to  eventually  reveal  the  unobstructed  real.  For  this  part, 
Nagarjuna  explicitly  rules  out  the  acceptance  of  a  thesis  or  propo¬ 
sition  (pratijna)  of  affirmation  or  negation  in  a  situation  where  no 
object  of  mind  exists  or  is  apprehended.  He  declares  that  he  has  no 
proposition  of  his  own  whatsoever.  No  proposition  is  possible 
when  in  reality  all  entities  are  empty Attirmation  and  negation 
are  not  possible  when  no  object  exists  in  reality.  He  says  that  if  he 
apprehended  anything  with  the  help  of  perception  or  any  of  the 
other  means  of  cognition,  he  would  either  affirm  or  deny  it.  How¬ 
ever,  since  he  does  not  apprehend  any  object  whatsoever,  he  neither 
affirms  nor  denies  it.^^  There  is  in  reality  nothing  to  affirm  or  to 
deny,  because  all  entities  are  empty Indeed,  when  everything  is 
empty  and  no  object  really  exists,  there  can  be  no  position  or  point 
of  view  advocated  and  no  verbal  argument  adduced  in  support  of 
such  a  posi lion.  Besides,  if  no  position  is  possible,  a  counterposition 
is  equally  impossible.^^ 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  Nagarjuna  would 
advocate  absolute  silence,  the  very  noble  silence  of  the  Buddha 
which  was  in  itself  an  intimation  of  the  real.  However,  it  is  an 
historical  fact  that  Nagarjuna  did  not  remain  silent,  nor  did  the 
Buddha  for  that  matter.  The  opinions  expressed  by  Nagarjuna  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph  would  seem  then  rather  to  be  intended  to 
emphasize  the  absence  of  any  necessary  relationship  between 
reality  and  language.  Nonetheless,  it  is  not  without  having  recourse 
to  the  conventional  truth  that  the  ultimate  truth  is  taught.^^  The 
conventional,  to  my  mind,  is  none  other  than  the  cultural  milieu 
and  the  linguistic  and  conceptual  context  it  represents.  As  far  as  the 
ultimate  is  concerned,  it  too  is  really  conventional  so  long  as  it  is 
expressed  in  language  and  participates  in  a  linguistic  and  concep¬ 
tual  context.  Santaraksita  declares:  "The  ultimate  is  free  from  all  the 
accumulations  of  fabrications  of  thought.  Since  origination,  etc.  are 
non-existe?nt,  non-origination,  etc.  are  impossible.  Since  their  actu¬ 
ality  is  refuted,  the  sound  of  the  names  of  these  is  impossible.  The 
activity  of  refuting  non-existent  objects  does  not  truely  (exist).  (It) 
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depends  uf>on  imagination;  (it)  will  be  phenomenal  (samvrti)  but 
not  ultimate."^^  The  alternative  expressions  of  the  Dharma  in  lan¬ 
guage  are  therefore  only  vindicated  by  their  efficacy  in  a  particular 
pedagogical  context. 

The  above  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  relevant  texts. 
Nagarjuna  declares,  "There  is  not  anything  which  corresponds  to 
the  expressions:  not-self,  not  not-self,  both  self  and  not-self  (be¬ 
cause)  all  factors  which  can  be  spoken  of  are — like  Nirvana — in 
their  own-being  empty.  That  is  to  say,  not-self  and  the  like  are 
linguistic  elements  which  have  no  real  object,  because  in  reality  no 
objects  exist.  In  the  same  vein,  he  declares,  "There  exists  the 
statement  of  existence  and  also  the  statement  of  non-existence,  and 
again  the  statement  of  existence  and  non-existence.  The  intentional 
proclamations  of  the  Buddhas  are  not  easily  penetrated."^^  lliere 
are  also  numerous  other  references  to  the  idea  of  the  intentional 
proclamationsof  the  Buddhas:  Nagarjuna  remarks  in  another  place 
that  the  path  of  origination  and  destruction  was  taught  intention¬ 
ally  by  the  Buddhas.^®  Again  he  points  out  that  the  Buddha  inten¬ 
tionally  taught  "I"  and  "mine"  as  well  as  the  aggregates,  elements 
and  sense-spheres.^^  The  idea  of  intentional  proclamation  implies 
the  self-conscious  use  of  language  for  a  pedagogical  purpose.  Such 
use  does  not  imply  any  acceptance  of  a  necessary  relationship 
between  language  and  reality. 

However,  it  may  be  helpful  to  take  up  again  the  discussion  of 
self,  not-self  and  so  on  already  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  passages. 
The  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Mulamadhyamakakarika  contains 
a  number  of  stanzas  which  appear  to  be  directly  relevant  to  the 
question  of  alternative  linguistic  and  conceptual  formulations.  It  is 
clearly  indicated  that  the  presenceof  alternative  formulations  of  the 
Dharma  follows  directly  from  the  absence  of  any  object  in  reality. 
Moreover,  Candrakirti'seommentary  supplies  valuable  additional 
clarification  of  the  point  under  discussion. 

Nagarjuna  declares  that  both  self  and  non-self  were  taught  by 
the  Buddha.  However,  finally,  they  taught  neither  self  nor  not- 
self  In  his  commentary,  Candrakirti  explains  that  the  existence  of 
the  self  was  taught  by  the  Buddha  to  the  nihilists  to  correct  their 
inclination  to  perform  habitually  unwholesome  actions.  The  non¬ 
existence  of  the  self,  on  the  other  hand,  was  taught  to  the  elernalists 
to  correct  their  attachment  to  the  self  which  constituted  an  impedi- 
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ment  to  their  attainment  of  liberation.  Neither  self  nor  not-self,  that 
is  to  say,  the  abandonment  of  both  alternatives  was  taught  by  he 
Buddhas  to  those  who  had  perfected  themselves  over  the  course  of 
many  lifetimes.^  In  the  above,  there  is  evident  an  example  of  the  use 
of  language  in  a  clearly  calculated  pedagogical  manner.  Moreover, 
the  efficiency  of  the  pedagogy  depends  directly  upon  a  given  con¬ 
text.  The  teaching  of  not-self,  for  instance,  would  not  have  been 
pcdagogically  effective  in  the  case  of  the  nihilists,  just  as  the 
teaching  of  self  would  not  have  been  pedagogically  effective  in  the 
case  of  the  etemalists.  The  context  determines  the  utility  of  expres¬ 
sions  like  self  and  not-self.  Neither  has  any  necessary  relationship 
to  reality  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  finally  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  both  is  enjoined. 

Nagarjuna  declares  that  when  objects  of  mind  no  longer  exist, 
that  is  to  say,  when  reality  is  directly  apprehended,  there  is  nothing 
to  which  language  can  refer Candrakirti  explains  that  if  there 
were  indeed  any  object  of  mind  in  reality,  then  a  specific  character 
might  be  imputed  to  it  and  also  a  term  applied  to  it  In  a  case  like 
this,  language  would  have  a  real  referential  quality.  However,  in 
reality  no  entities  are  either  originated  or  destroyed.  Whatever 
language  would  pretend  to  refer  to,  in  other  words,  the  object  of 
mind  which  is  the  conceptual  correlative  of  the  linguistic  element  or 
term  does  not  exist  in  emptiness.  That  is  to  say,  it  does  not  exist  in 
reality.  The  absence  of  objects  is  indeed  none  other  than  reality 
itself.^  Candrakirti  draws  our  attention  to  Nagarjuna's  statement 
according  to  which  the  Buddha  never  taught  any  Dharma  at  all.^^ 

In  reality,  no  object  of  mind  exists  and  therefore  no  term  can  be 
applied  to  it.  Nonetheless,  the  pedagogical  use  of  language  is  not 
only  permitted,  but  necessary  in  order  to  lead  sentient  beings 
towards  liberation.  The  utterances  of  the  enlightened  ones  are 
therefore  motivated  by  compassion.  Once  again,  Nagarjuna  refers 
to  "the  real",  "the  unreal"  and  so  forth  and  declares  them  to  be  the 
teaching  of  the  Buddha.^^  This  stanza  demonstrates  an  obvious 
similarity  with  that  cited  earlier,  i.e.,  "Existence,  non-existence. . 
Candrakirti  explains  that  everything  is  taught  to  be  real  to  the  neo¬ 
phyte  in  order  to  gain  his  confidence.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Nagarjuna  elsewhere  when  he  says  that  first  the  seeker  after  reality 
is  told  that  everything  exists.^^  On  the  other  hand,  everything  is 
taught  to  be  unreal  to  the  practitioner,  because  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  the  latter,  reality  would  have  to  be  permanent.  This  too  is 
confirmed  by  Nagarjuna  elsewhere.  He  says  that  when  the  neo¬ 
phyte  understands  the  nature  of  things  better,  he  is  told  that  every 
thing  is  vacuous.^ The  combined  alternative,  i.e.,  real  and  unreal, 
allows  for  the  expressions  appropriate  to  both  the  neophyte  and  the 
practitioner,  while  the  final  abandonment  of  objects  of  mind  and 
linguistic  formulations  is  signalled  by  the  final  alternative,  neither 
real  nor  unreal.^^  Neither  real  nor  unreal  also  have  to  be  given  up  for 
the  noble  silence  which  is  truely  appropriate  to  reality The  direct 
experience  of  reality  which  is  devoid  of  any  object  of  mind  and  of 
any  term  or  linguistic  element  can  only  be  achieved  gradually, 
through  side  roads  using  language  flexibly.  Correctly  used,  linguis¬ 
tic  and  conceptual  activity  can  eventually  reveal  their  own  insub¬ 
stantiality,  and  relativity.  When  conceptual  and  linguistic  activity 
has  reached  the  end  of  its  domain,  the  vv^ay  is  open  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  experience  of  reality  which  induces  liberation.^ 

Candrakirti  explains  that  epithets  of  reality  are  only  obtained  by 
means  of  superimposition,  having  had  recourse  to  conventional 
usage,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  current  cultural  milieu.^  Among  the  one 
mentionedbyNagarjunaarerpeace,  beyond  fabricationsof  thought, 
beyond  imagination  and  invariable.^  Reality  is  to  be  experienced 
directly  according  to  Candrakirti.  Language  is  incapable  of  reveal¬ 
ing  reality  directly.  Language  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  objects 
of  mind,  but  reality  is  beyond  objects  of  mind  and  terms.  Reality  is 
beyond  imagination  and  the  other  mental  derivatives.  Not  even 
knowledge  exists  in  the  highest  truth.^ 

Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  even  the  favourite  epithets  of  reality  have 
no  necessary  relationship  to  it.  Emptiness,  for  example,  one  of 
Nagarjuna'sfavouriteepithetsofreality,  is  "anapproximate  thought 
construction  for  the  reciprocity  of  existence."^^  Again  Nagarjuna 
says  that  empty,  non-empty...  are  not  predicates  of  reality,  but 
instances  of  linguistic  formulations  used  for  pedagogical  pur- 
poses.^^  Indeed,  Nagarjuna  specificall3/  states  that  emptiness  or 
insubstantiality  is  reality.  He  says  that  if  there  were  something  not 
empty  of  existence,  there  might  be  something  empty  of  existence, 
but  in  so  far  as  there  is  nothing  not  empty  of  existence  there  can  be 
nothing  empty  of  existence,^^ 

Emptiness  and  other  epithets  of  reality  participa  te  in  a  pedagogi¬ 
cal  procedure  conducive  to  an  eventual  direct  experience  of  the  real 
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and  the  liberation  which  is  the  effect  of  such  an  experience. 
However,  they  participate  too  in  the  interdependent  world  of 
linguistic  and  conceptual  activity,  and  consequently  belong  to  the 
level  of  conventional  usage  or  a  given  cultural  milieu.  They  are  not 
actually  part  of  reality.  Therefore,  even  emptiness  cannot  post  any 
claim  to  absolute  truth.  As  Nagarjuna  declares:  "Emptiness  is  the 
end  of  all  views.  Those  who  adhere  to  emptiness  as  a  view  are  said 
to  be  incurable."^® 

The  paradigm  for  this  pedagogical  use  of  language,  which, 
nonetheless,  presupposes  the  fact  that  language  refers  directly 
only  to  other  linguistic  elements  applied  to  objects  of  mind  within 
a  concef)tual  context,  is  supplied  by  Nagarjuna  in  the 
VigrahavyavartanJ7^  Once  again,  the  issue  at  stake  is  the  provi¬ 
sional  description  of  reality,  emptiness.  Nagarjuna's  realists  oppo¬ 
nent  has  called  into  question  his  declaration  that  all  entities  are 
empty.  The  opponent  objects  that,  if  all  entities  are  indeed  empty, 
then  the  statement,  "all  entities  are  empty",  must  necessarily  in¬ 
clude  the  statement  itself;  consequently,  the  statement  must  be 
ineffectual,  that  is,  incapable  of  refuting  the  independent  existence 
of  entities.  Nagarjuna  accepts  the  emptiness  of  the  statement,  but 
maintains  that  it  is,  nonetheless,  capable  of  refuting  the  independ¬ 
ent  existence  of  entities  which  is  after  all  nothing  more  than  an 
object  in  the  nund  of  the  opponent. 

Nagarjuna  offers  the  analogy  of  a  man  created  by  the  magical 
powers  (mayapurusa).  The  phenomenon  is  well  documented  in 
Buddhist  lore,  and  the  analogy  also  occurs  in  at  least  two  other 
places  in  the  texts  of  Nagarjuna,^^  where  it  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
natureof  the  agent  and  action.  Nagarjuna  likens  the  operation  of  the 
statement,  "all  entities  areempty",  to  theactivityofan  artificial  man 
or  a  man  created  by  magical  powers.  An  artificial  man  created  by 
the  magical  powers  of  the  Tathagata  or  by  a  disciple  prevents  in 
another  man  the  false  notion  that  an  artificial  woman  for  whom  the 
latter  has  developed  an  infatuation,  is  in  fact  a  real  woman.  Al¬ 
though  the  text  does  not  explicitly  say  so,  we  can  assume  that  in  this 
magical  play,  the  other  man,  to  whom  Nagarjuna  refers,  is  equally 
artificial.  After  all,  are  not  the  agents  of  action,  i.e.,  all  sentient 
beings,  likened  to  the  artificial  creations  of  magical  powers?  The 
statements  of  reality,  the  use  of  language  in  general  is  like  the 
activity  of  an  artificial  man,  a  man  created  by  magical  powers.  It 
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refers  to  and  may  refute  other  linguistic  and  conceptual  phantoms, 
but  language  has  no  necessary  or  direct  relationship  with  reality. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  is  that  language 
and  particular  linguistic  elements  or  terms  have  no  necessary  or 
direct  relation  to  reality.  They  exist  within  a  context.  That  is  to  say, 
they  participate  in  an  interdependent  complex  together  with  other 
linguistic  elements,  all  of  which  are  applied  to  objects  of  mind  or 
concepts.  Only  in  so  far  as  language  contributes  to  the  eventual 
elimination  of  objects  of  mind  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  inimical 
to  reality  and  im{>ediments  to  liberation  is  it  liberating.  Therefore, 
language  which  liberates  is  the  language  which  eventually  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  elimination  of  linguistic  and  conceptual  elements,  that  is, 
to  terms  and  concepts.  In  the  mean  time,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as 
reality  is  not  directly  experienced  and  liberation  not  attained, 
language  in  general  and  terminology  in  particular  derive  their 
value  from  their  function.  They  acquire  their  field  of  meaning  only 
within  a  linguistic  and  conceptual  context.  The  linguistic  and 
conceptual  context  is  none  other  than  conventional  usage  or  the 
current  cultural  milieu.  The  cultural  milieu  is  by  its  very  nature 
bound  to  change  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  for  language  to  achieve  its  greatest 
liberating  potential,  it  may  be  free  from  artificial  constraints.  This, 
however,  can  only  be  guaranteed  if  the  primary  aim  of  the  Buddhist 
tradition,  that  is  liberation,  is  not  lost  sight  of  or  ignored.  Language, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contribute  to  the 
eventual  elimination  of  entanglement  in  linguistic  and  conceptual 
elements,  that  is  to  say,  terms  and  objects  of  mind. 

The  Buddba-dharma  in  Translation 

In  the  introduction,  I  suggested  that  the  process  of  translation  of  the 
Buddha-dharma  occurs  both  intraculturally  and  interculturally. 
The  process  occurs  intraculturally,  because  of  the  dynamic  nature 
of  culture  which  does  not  remain  fixed,  but  evolves  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  over  the  course  of  time.  The  evolution  of  termi¬ 
nology  examined  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  may  be  said  to  reflect 
this  kind  of  intracultural  translation.  Gradually,  over  the  course  of 
time,  terminology  evolved  to  better  conform  to  the  needs  of  an 
evolving  cultural  milieu.  Consequently,  terminology  which  at  an 
earlier  time  was  not  popularly  used  came  to  be  emphasized  and 
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generally  employed.  Other  forms  of  expression  which  were  once 
dominant  at  an  earlier  period,  although  they  usually  did  not 
disappear  altogether,  occurred  less  frequently  and  all  but  vanished 
into  the  background.  It  is  a  case  of  language  changing  to  fit  the  con¬ 
temporary  usage  of  a  given  period. 

Because  language  is  a  product  of  culture  and  not  of  the  absolute 
or  reality,  continuous  changes  in  the  use  of  language  are  natural 
and  to  be  expected.  In  the  case  of  intracultural  translation,  that  is  to 
say,  the  reinterpretation  of  old  terms  and  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
the  process  is  relatively  conservative.  I  have  shown  thatNagarjuna 
and  Vasubandhu  were  careful  to  define  the  new  terms  they  pushed 
to  the  forefront  of  the  contemporary  expression  of  the  Buddhist 
truths  in  terms  of  older  and  more  established  terminology.  In  this 
way,  they  created  a  linguistic  and  conceptual  context  within  which 
the  newly  popularized  terms  were  intended  to  operate.  The  latter 
made  it  possible  to  identify  the  field  of  meaning  of  the  new  terms. 

In  the  case  of  intercultural  translation  however  the  process  is 
bound  to  be  revolutionary,  in  volving  occasionally  entire  redefini¬ 
tions  of  the  linguistic  and  conceptual  context  of  a  particular  term 
and  consequently  of  entirely  new  field  of  meaning.  Nonetheless, 
even  in  such  cases,  the  process  of  translation,  however  radical,  is 
natural  and  necessary.  Language  in  the  Buddhist  tradition  serves 
the  purposes  of  liberation,  and  therefore  must  be  made  to  do 
liberation's  work,  notwithstanding  the  transformations  sometimes 
effected  upon  it.  After  all,  language  in  so  far  as  it  is  what  it  is  merely 
because  of  its  participation  in  linguistic  and  conceptual  contexts 
exists  interdependently  and  relatively.  The  latter  of  course  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  language  is  empty  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  language  has  no  necessary  relation  to  reality. 

In  the  discourses  of  the  Buddha  and  in  the  teaching  of  the 
immediate  disciples  of  the  Enlightened  One,  a  process  of  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Buddha-dharma  is  evident.  The  process  appears  to  me  to 
be  revolutionary  rather  than  conservative  in  their  case.  The  latter 
fact  would  seem  to  suggest  that  although  the  teaching  of  the 
Dharma  by  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples  took  place  through  a  com¬ 
mon  or  nearly  common  linguistic  medium,  it  was  still,  nonetheless, 
an interculturaltranslationoftheBuddha-dharma.Thiswas  in  fact 
the  case  because,  although  the  people  of  the  so  called  Madhyade^ 
shared  common  linguistic  conventions  by  the  sixth  century  b.c.. 


there  did  exist  two  alternative  and  competing  cultural  patterns. 
The  first  was  the  Sramanical  culture  which  had  been  characteristic 
of  the  Ind  u  s  valley  ci viliza  tion,  while  the  second  was  the  Brahmani- 
cal  culture  typical  of  the  Aryan  civilization.  Although  the  two 
cultural  patterns  had  existed  side  by  side  from  the  middle  of  the 
second  millennium  b.c.  when  the  Aryan  people  had  appeared  in 
India,  they  had  not  really  begun  to  interact  significantly  until  the 
time  of  the  Buddha.  It  suffices  to  say  that  the  two  cultural  patterns 
differed  greatly  as  it  has  been  noted  b)^  a  number  of  eminent 
scholars.^^  The  difference  between  the  two  cultures,  Sramanical  and 
Brahmanical,  is  vividly  reflected  in  the  radical  and  revolutionary 
translation  of  terms  accomplished  by  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples. 
In  their  hands  many  of  the  key  concepts  and  terms  of  Brahmanical 
culture  received  new  and  entirely  different  fields  of  meaning  and 
this  was  achieved  exclusively  through  redefining  them  in  terms  of 
a  new  linguistic  and  conceptual  context,  by  substituting  a  new 
cultural  milieu,  a  Buddhist  cultural  milieu  for  the  established  Brah¬ 
manical  one.  The  Buddha  and  hisdisciples  radically  redefined  such 
terms  as  "arya",  "yajha",  "brahmana",  and  many  others,  which 
had  all  been  key  terms  belonging  to  the  dominant  non-Buddhist 
culture  and  they  had  particular  fields  of  meaning  therein. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Buddha  the  term  "arya"  meant  simply 
those  people  whose  origins  might  be  traced  to  the  steppes  of  Euro- 
Asia.  The  Buddha  radically  reinterpreted  it.  What  previously 
ethnic  affiliation  was,  now  came  to  have  the  highest  religious  sig¬ 
nificance.  Aryan  society  had  regarded  the  preservation  and  pro¬ 
longation  of  one's  own  life,  marriage,  offspring  and  wealth  as  the 
highest  goals  of  existence,  but  in  the  discourses  of  the  Buddha,  such 
mundane  aspirations  are  regarded  as  ignoble.  They  are  ignoble 
because  they  are  liable  to  birth,  old-age,  illness  and  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  truly  noble  "arya"  quest  is  the  quest  for  the  unborn, 
unageing,  unailing  and  deathless  Nirvana  Tire  noble  is,  therefore, 
according  to  the  Buddha,  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  had  been  for 
the  representatives  of  established  Aryan  society.  It  is  none  other 
than  thesupramundane.  The  term  then  regularly  found  its  way  into 
expressions  like  the  Four  Noble  Truths,  the  Noble  Persons 
(aryapudgala)  and  the  like.  The  term  thereby  came  to  be  associated 
with  the  supramundane  religious  ideals  of  Sramanical  and  Bud¬ 
dhist  culture. 
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Yet  another  key  element  of  Brahmanical  culture  was  radically 
reinterpreted  by  the  Buddhist  tradition.  The  institution  of  the 
sacrifice  (yajha)  was  the  chief  vehicle  of  religious  expression  in 
early  Aryan  civilisation.  Through  the  sacrifice,  the  Aryans  hoped 
to  achieve  longevity  and  other  important  goals  of  their  value 
system,  but  the  term  sacrifice  was  given  a  new  field  of  meaning 
within  the  Buddhist  tradition.  The  term  was  reinterpreted  in  social 
and  ethical  rather  than  in  ritual  terms. 

The  Buddha  explained  to  the  Brahmana  Kutadanta  that  the  best 
forms  of  sacrifice  were  the  following:  The  first  of  the  forms  of 
sacrifice  recommended  by  the  Buddha  was  the  offering  of  alms  to 
recluses.  It  was  followed  by  the  taking  of  refuge  in  the  Buddha, 
dharma  and  Sangha  and  the  observation  of  the  five  precepts,  viz. 
abstinence  from  destroying  life  and  the  rest.  Finally,  the  supramun- 
dane  attainments  of  the  life  of  renunciation  are  also  counted  among 
supreme  sacrificial  acts.^^  Therefore,  according  to  the  Buddha  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Brahmanical  tradition  is  subordinated  to  a  new 
interpretation  of  its  meaning,  an  interpretation  which  all  but  oblit¬ 
erates  the  established  significance  and  replaces  it  with  a  new  and 
characteristically  Buddhist  import. 

The  Buddha  reinterpreted  even  the  meaning  of  the  primary 
figure  of  Brahmanical  society,  the  figure  of  the  priest  or  "brahmana" . 
Tlie  priest,  for  Aryan  civilization,  wasinvested  with  his  sacred  role 
as  custodian  of  the  sacrifice  and  conserver  of  the  Vedic  lore  by 
virtue  of  the  place  of  his  birth  within  the  caste  system.  For  the 
Buddha,  however,  the  status  of  a  priest  wi  th  all  its  associations  with 
excellence  and  privilege^^  is  accorded  to  him,  not  by  virtue  of  the 
place  of  his  birth,  but  rather  by  virture  of  his  worth.  The  privileged 
status  of  the  priest,  therefore,  is  not  vouchsafed  by  one's  position 
within  the  structure  of  Brahmanical  society,  but  rather  by  one's 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  A  priest  isone  who  has  abandoned 
the  objects  of  desire.  He  is  accomplished  in  tranquillity  and  insight. 
Again,  a  priest  is  one  who  has  discarded  evil  and  the  like.^^  Once 
again  an  important  element  of  Brahmanical  culture  had  been 
radically  reinterpreted  by  the  Buddha  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a 
whole  new  field  of  meaning. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples  of  such  radical  reinterpre¬ 
tations  of  Brahmanical  values.  Fire,  the  principal  instrument  of  the 
sacrifice  and  a  vestige  of  primordial  religious  consciousness,  is  also 
divested  of  its  sacred  character  and  associated  with  the  consuming 
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effects  of  the  afflictions,  greed,  anger  and  delusion  in  the  Buddha's 
classical  inversion  of  the  significance  of  symbols  to  be  found  in  his 
discourse  to  the  Kasyapa  brothers,  the  erstwhile  fire  worshippers/® 
Even  the  time-honoured  practice  of  bowing  to  the  six  directions  is 
given  a  totally  new  field  of  meaning  by  the  Buddha. The  practice 
really  implies,  according  to  him,  fulfilling  one's  responsibilities 
within  the  network  of  social  relationships.  Once  again,  a  ritual  act — 
part  of  the  established  religious  culture — is  redefined  ii^  a  new  way 
and  is  given  a  new  ethical  and  social  meaning. 

This  process  of  radical  reinterpretation  was  clearly  undertaken 
by  the  Buddha  in  a  situation  where,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  there  was 
a  common  linguistic  heritage  even  if  there  was  complete  homoge¬ 
neity  of  culture.  Similar  processes  were  of  necessity  undertaken  in 
the  case  of  the  transmission  of  Buddha-dhanna  to  new  lands  such 
as  those  of  south-east,  east  and  central  Asia  where  neither  language 
nor  culture  had  any  common  base.  Can  we  assume,  for  example, 
that  Chinese  of  the  first  century  c.e.  had  any  idea  of  what  was  meant 
by  Nirvana,  suchless,  the  real,  emptiness  and  the  like  before  the  on¬ 
going  process  of  education  had  familiarized  them  with  the  new 
Buddhist  culture?  Such  terms  and  concepts  could  make  sense  only 
within  a  particular  linguistic  and  conceptual  context  and  they  could 
not  possibly  make  sense  without  it.  The  same,  I  am  sure,  can  also  be 
said  of  the  situation  in  Tibet  immediately  following  upon  the  first 
introduction  of  Buddhist  thought  there.  In  all  such  cases,  an  appro¬ 
priate  field  of  meaning  for  concepts  and  temis  could  have  been 
determined  within  a  linguistic  and  conceptual  context  that  had  to 
be  deliberately  evolved  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  new  Buddhist 
cultural  milieu. 

Conclusion 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  tried  to  show  that  although,  within 
the  Buddhist  tradition,  we  use  language  indirectly  in  order  to 
eventually  induce  a  direct  experience  of  reality  whose  consequence 
is  liberation,  language  itself  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  real. 
Language  is  rather  part  of  an  interdependent  complex  of  elements, 
linguistic  and  conceptual.  This  interdependent  complex  of  ele¬ 
ments,  the  linguistic  and  conceptual  context  constitutes  what  in 
Buddhist  terms  is  called  conventional  usage  and  what  otherwise 
might  be  called  the  current  cultural  milieu. 
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The  fields  of  meaning  of  terms  are  determined  by  their  place 
within  the  linguistic  and  conceptual  context,  that  is  to  say,  within 
the  cultural  milieu.  This  has  to  be  the  case,  because  no  real  object 
exists  to  which  terms  might  otherwise  apply  directly.  Objects 
disappear,  as  it  were,  when  subjected  to  analysis.  Reality  is  there¬ 
fore  devoid  of  real  objects  and  of  concepts.  Moreover,  if  this  were 
not  so,  it  would  not  have  its  liberating  potential. 

In  so  far  as  terms  acquire  their  fields  of  meaning  only  from  a 
linguistic  and  conceptual  context,  it  is  imperative  that  an  appropri¬ 
ate  cultural  milieu  be  created  if  terms  are  to  perform  their  intended 
function  within  the  Buddhist  project  of  liberation.  The  creation  of 
an  appropriate  cultural  milieu,  within  which  selected  terms  used  in 
the  translation  of  the  Buddha-dharma  can  acquire  proper  fields  of 
meaning,  is  only  possible  through  comprehensive  Buddhist  educa¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  I  would  urge  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  that, 
while  the  task  of  identifying  the  best  of  many  possible  English 
translations  of  key  Buddhist  terms  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  even 
the  most  meticulous  selection  of  terms  can  have  no  hope  of  success 
without  the  support  of  an  appropriate  cultural  milieu.  Conversely, 
if  an  appropriate  cultural  milieu  can  be  created  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  programme  of  Buddhist  education,  then  the  selection  of 
terms  becomes,  almost  but  not  quite,  insignificant.  This  is  true 
because,  if  an  appropriate  linguistic  and  conceptual  context  is  in 
place,  the  selected  term  will  naturally  acquire  the  field  of  meaning 
wanted  by  virtue  of  its  position  within  the  cultural  milieu. 

Abbreviations 

MAK  Madhyamakalahkarakarika 
MMK  Mulamadhyamakakarika 
MV  Madhyantavibhanga 

MVB  Madhyantavibhanabha§ya 
PP  Prasannapada 

PSHV  Pratityasamutpadahrdayavyakhyana 
SS  Sfmyatasaptati 

TK  Trirnsikakarika 

TSN  Trisvabhavanirdesa 

VV  VigrahavyavartanT 

VK  Virnsatikakarika 

Y5  Yuktisastika 
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Lost  Buddhist  Texts:  The  Rationale  of 
Their  Reconstruction  in  Sanskrit 

Mangla  Chinchore 


In  this  paper*  I  intend  to  spell  out  the  rationale  of  reconstructing  in 
Sanskrit  those  philosophical  and  other  Buddhist  texts  which  are 
not,  unfortunately,  available  in  that  language,  in  which  they  were 
originally  written.  However,  Tibetan  or  Chinese  translations  o 
many  of  them  are  fortunately  extant.  We  do  not  here  wish  to  go  into 
the  tricky  question  as  to  how  far  such  Tibetan  or  Chinese  transla¬ 
tions  are  reliable.  Instead,  presuming  that  by  and  large  they  are,  we 
wish  to  concentrate  on  the  problem  of  the  necessity  of  their  recon¬ 
struction  in  Sanskrit. 

The  present  paper  has  three  sections.  In  the  first,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  outline  the  contours  of  the  diversified  culture  within  the 
framework  of  the  broadly  monolithic  civilization  that  flourished  in 
this  subcontinent.  We  shall  also  attempt  to  sketch  some  salient 
features  of  that  civilization.  In  the  second,  importance  of  Sanskrit  is 
taken  into  account  as  a  common  medium  of  intellectual  exchange. 
We  shall  consider  the  importance  of  this  sort  of  medium  which 
contributed  to  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  vistas  of  compre¬ 
hension  through  feedback— both  positive  and  negative— without 
insulatingand  isolating  one  trend  of  thought  from  the  others.  In  the 
last  section,  we  hope  to  highlight  some  important  aspects  of  the 
necessity  of  reconstruction  in  Sanskrit  of  those  Buddhist  texts 
which  are  unfortunately  not  available  in  it.  This  we  intend  to  do  in 
a  two-fold  way.  On  the  one  hand,  we  hope  to  bring  to  the  surface 
some  important  points  of  strength  of  such  a  venture  which  are 
decisive  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  history  and  growth  of 
intellectual  enterprise  in  this  subcontinent.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
also  intend  to  show  that  the  path  of  reconstmcting  in  Sanskrit  those 
Buddhist  works  which  are  not  available  in  it  is  more  likely  to  save 
us  from  succumbing  to  those  modes  of  weakness  and  vulnerability 
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which  other  avenues  of  articulating  the  content,  if  not  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  of  the  concerned  Buddhist  texts  from  their  Tibetan  or  Chinese 
translations  seem  perhaps  to  be  inherently  open. 

I 

INCLUSIVE  FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  MONOLITHIC 
CIVILIZATION  AND  VARIED  CULTURAL  STRANDS  IN  IT 

It  is  pointless  to  harp  upon  the  superficial  similarity  between 
animal  and  human  modes  of  life.  Nor  is  there  any  pnoint  in  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  view  that  both  animal  and  human  lives  are  equally 
mechanical  and  passive  in  character.  It  is  a  fact  that  human  life  is 
markedly  different  from  animat  life  in  certain  respects.  One  such 
distinguishing  aspect  of  human  life  is  that  overall  it  is  consciously 
purposive  in  character.  Right  from  the  ancient  times  human  life  is 
seen  to  be  geared  towards  the  realization  of  certain  goals  and 
aspirations.  Their  plurality  has  been  held  to  be  necessary  for  taking 
into  account  human  life  in  its  richness,  variety  and  complexity. 
Unitary  conception  of  human  aspiration  is  held  to  be  too  simplistic 
in  character.  Consequently,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  taken  seriously, 
especially  because  it  is  unable  to  give  satisfactory  account  of  human 
life  in  its  complexity.  Man's  initial  conception  of  human  aspiration 
might  have  been  ambiguous  and  fraught  vWth  certain  difficulties. 
But  in  course  of  time  man's  conception  of  legitimate  goals  and 
aspirations  of  human  life  began  to  crystallize  gradually  and  even¬ 
tually  different  conceptions  of  legitimate  goals  and  aspirations  of 
human  life  surfaced  on  the  horizon  and  began  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  concerned.  As  we  shall  soon  see,  such  a  conception  of 
legitimate  goals  and  aspirations  of  human  life  is  an  important 
aspect  of  a  civilization. 

The  most  ancient  and  the  oldest  concern  of  man  must  obviously 
have  been  satiation  of  needs.  This  sort  of  concern  must  have,  as  is 
evident,  made  man  basically  confine  himself  to  the  present— 
neither  much  bothering  about  the  past  (except  in  the  sense  of 
learning  from  the  immediate  and  proximate  past)  nor  about  the 
distant  future  (except  perhaps  the  immediate  one.)  In  course  of 
time,  however,  the  unitary  aspiration  of  satiation  of  needs,  geared 
basically  towards  the  problems  of  survival  and  procreation,  came 
to  be  replaced,  in  this  subcontinent  as  also  perhaps  elsewhere,  by  a 
pluralistic  conception  of  legitimate  human  aspirations. 
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aspects  of  it— (a)  the  sort  of  legitimate  aspirations  and  goals  of 
hurnan  life  it  accepts,  (b)  the  sort  of  orientation  towards  them  that 
It  adops,  and  (c)  the  mode/ s  of  realization  of  such  goals  in  human 
life  which  It  makes  available,  so  that  they  do  not  remain  merely 
utopian  m  character.  In  addition,  there  is  one  more  consideration 
^so  which  IS  at  stake  in  appropriate  conception  of  a  civilization. 
However,  to  avoid  digression  at  the  present  juncture  of  our  artm- 
ment,  we  shall  return  to  it  at  a  later  stage.  ° 

We  said  above  that  every  civilization,  including  the  one  which 
flounshed  in  this  subcontinent,  must  bring  forth  a  certain  plural- 

istic  conception  of  legitimate  human  aspirations.  Even  restricting  to 

t  e  civilization  which  flourished  in  this  subcontinent  in  ancient 
times,  v^do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  details  of  two  questions  in  this 
paper.  They  are:  whether  (a)  the  same  pluralistic  conception  of 
legitimate  human  aspirations-say  the  Puru?arthas^--was  accepted 
by  various  adherents  of  different  trends  of  thought  which  flour¬ 
ished  in  this  subcontinent,  and  whether  (b)  the  same  pattern  of 
interrelationship  among  them  too  was  accepted  by  all  of  them. 
Leaving  aside  such  issues  of  historically  intricate  concern,  we  may 
proceed  to  highlight  three  salient  features^  of  the  sort  of  monolithic 
civilization  that  flourished  in  this  subcontinent  and  within  the 
general  framework  of  which  alone  perhaps  the  whole  exercise  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  lost  Buddhist  texts  in  Sanskrit  could  make 
some  satisfactory  sense. 


(A)  Articic/s  of  Faith  and  Belief  not  Falling  outside 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Bharatavar^^ 

In  this  subcontinent,  before  the  advent  of  any  people  reared 
nurtured  and  brought  up  in  a  different  mould  of  civilization,  three 
principal  groups  of  people  with  differential  cultural  perspectives 
seem  to  have  flourished  They  are:  (i)  those  who  owed  allegiance  to 
the  Brahmanical  tradition  of  some  form  or  other;  (ii)  those  who 
owed  allegiance  to  what  is  known  as  $ramanic  tradition,  within 
which  two  important  strands  are  discernible,  viz.  the  Bauddha  and 
the/afna;  and  (iii)  those  who  owed  allegiance  to  neither  of  these  two 
perspectives.  Tins  third  group  of  people  seem  to  fall  into  two  main 
sub-groups:  (a)  the  independents  like  Carvakas  and  (b)  the  tribals 
and  aboriginals.  In  spite  of  such  differences,  all  of  them  seem  to 
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have  subscribed  to  one  commitment.  And  that  is  this  that  none  of 
them  ever  accepted  any  article  of  faith  and  belief  which  did  not  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  what  maybe  called  Bharatavarsa  in  the 
most  inclusive  and  extended  sense  of  that  term.^  Further,  the  article 
of  faith  under  consideration  may  be  abstract  or  concrete,  proximate 
or  remote,  external  or  internal.  That  one  subscribed  to  such  an 
article  of  faith  was  considered  to  be  a  mark  of  identification,  re- 
identification  and  recognition  of  anyone  in  this  subcontinent  to  be 
belonging  to  Indian  civilization.  This  sort  of  broad  and  flexible 
spectrum  was  sufficiently  strong  to  provide  a  sort  of  unifying  tie  to 
thediversity  of  cultural  and  intellectual  strands  which  flourished  in 
this  sub-continent.  One  could  call  it  a  sort  of  civilizational  svadesi? 
It  is  this  tie  that  seems  to  have  ensured  non-alienation  of  any  group 
or  cultural  strand,  no  matter  whether  central  or  peripheral,  tantric 
or  religiously  sectarian,  operative  in  mountains  or  plains,  in  the 
northor  south,  east  or  west.  Today  we  fail  to  realize  the  significance 
and  importance  of  this  kind  of  unifying  tie — although  in  a  sense 
negative  in  character — especially  because  we  seem  to  have  lost  the 
sensitivity  to,  and  the  power  of  discrimination  of,  what  is  native  to 
our  civilization  and  what  is  foreign  to  it.  This  point  has  a  number  of 
implications.  However,  to  avoid  digression  we  do  not  wish  to 
pursue  it  here  further. 

(B)  Satisfaction  as  General  Orientation  to  Life 

Various  trends  of  thought  and  culture — no  matter  whether  Brab- 
manical,  Sramanic  or  Tribal — that  flourished  in  this  subcontinent 
seem  to  be  civilizationally  united  in  yet  another  respect.  That 
consists  in  holding  that,  instead  of  mere  survival  or  competition — 
and  in  the  process  outrunning  the  competitor  by  hook  or  by  crook — 
satisfaction  should  be  the  general  unifying  orientation  to  life.  This 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  all  people  who  flourished  and 
operated  within  the  framework  of  what  could  be  held  to  be  Indian 
civilization.  It  consisted  basically  in  holding  that  so  long  as  the 
possibility — proximate  or  remote — of  deriving  happiness  in  hu¬ 
man  life — individual  or  social — has  not  been  obliterated  there  is  a 
chanu  in  living  and  continuation.  Deriving  this  sort  of  satisfaction 
was  never  considered  to  be  governed  by  or  dependent  upon 
material  affluence.  Rather  an  excessive  devotion  to  that  end  was 
considered  to  be  detrimental  and  antithetical  to  satisfaction  orien¬ 


tation.  This  belief  is  reflected,  in  varying  intensity,  in  various 
philosophical  utterances  touching  human  life.  This  sort  of  satisfac¬ 
tion-orientation  seems  to  have  prevented  bo  th  alienation  and  undue 

exploitation.  Whether  we  are  talking  of  collective  or  individual 
exploitation  here.  In  the  collective  aspect,  it  may  mean  exploi  ta  tion 
of  one  group  by  another,  while  in  the  individual  aspec  t,  it  may  mean 
one  aspect  of  one's  personality  exploiting  the  other  aspects.  That  is 
why  such  so-called  trait  of  what  is  considered  to  be  a  mark  of 
excellence,  as  figuring  one's  name  in  the  Guiness  Book  of  Records, 
had  almost  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  people  who  flourished  within  the 
framework  of  what  could  be  called  Indian  civilization.  This  salient 
feature  of  Indian  civilization  can  be  said  to  indicate  the  climate  of 
civilization  within  which  legitimate  human  aspirations  could  be 
allowed  to  be  realized.  It  needs  to  be  understood  that  this  sort  of 

satisfachon-orientationremaind  decisively  importantwith  various 

cultural  and  intellectual  trends  which  flourished  in  this  subconti¬ 
nent  in  ancient  times,  especially  before  the  advent  in  it  of  any 
persons  or  groups  brought  up,  reared  and  nurtured  in  a  different 
civilization  framework.  This  unifying  feature  of  Indian  civilization 
is  intimately  connected  with  yet  another  such  feature  somewhat 
similar  to  this.  And  it  is  to  a  brief  consideration  of  that  that  we  now 
turn. 

(c)  Moral  Consideration  of  any  Aspect  of  Life 

Various  groups  of  people  and  different  cultural  strands  that  flour¬ 
ished  in  this  subcontinent  were  civilizationally  united  on  yet  an¬ 
other  count.  It  consists  basically  in  holding  that  any  aspect  o 
human  life— individual  or  collective— must  at  least  be  moral  to  be 
considered  for  acceptance.  In  other  words,  the  most  important 
distinguishing  mark  of  human  life,  apart  from  its  being  purposive 
in  character,  was  considered  to  be  its  moral  aspect.  According  y, 
this  unifying  trait  has  two  important  implicatoins:  (a)  with  regard 
to  satisfaction-orientation  concerning  life  it  amounts  to  subscribing 
to  the  view  that  even  if  one  may  not  be  able  to  create  satisfaction  in 
someone  else's  life,  one  has  no  business  to  put  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  someone's  driving  satisfaction  in  life,  (b)  Similarly,  with  regard 
to  the  realization  of  legitimate  goals  and  aspirations  of  human  life 
this  view  has  an  important  implication.  It  assumes  that  even  if  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  help  someone  in  the  realization  of  legitimate 
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goals  and  aspirations  in  his  life,  we  must  not  interfere  with  or  put 
obstacles  in  the  wa y  o  f  his  doing  so.  In  the  same  vein,  i  t  also  abhored 
the  tendency  of  using  someone  else  as  a  means  of  realizing  one's 
legitimate  ends.  The  question  of  the  realization  of  illegitimate  ends 
with  fair  means  or  foul  did  not  simply  arise,  since  no  illegitimate 
ends  were  worthy  of  being  realized.  Thus,  if  satisfaction-orienta¬ 
tion  could  be  said  to  be  spelling  out  civilizational  ecology,  then 
moral  judgement  of  human  life  in  all  its  aspects  could  be  said  to  be 
the  touchstone  or  the  acid  test  on  the  basis  of  which  all  human 
aspirations — 'individual  or  collective — could  be  valued  as  worthy 
of  being  realized  or  not.  In  all  this  the  moral  consideration  was, 
thus,  the  most  important  factor. 

Judging  by  the  three  above-mentioned  major  civilizational  fea¬ 
tures  there  is  not  much  variation  regarding  the  central  conception 
of  each  of  them  among  various  cultural  and  intellectual  strands 
which  flourished  in  this  subcontinent.  This  is  not  to  underestimate 
or  deny  altogether  variations  in  their  cultural  expressions.  How¬ 
ever,  such  variations  in  expression  do  not  seem  to  undermine  or 
obliterate  their  decisively  unificatory  features.  There  is,  nonethe¬ 
less,  one  more  civilizational  feature  and  we  had  said  earlier  that  we 
would  take  it  into  account  later.  This  seems  to  consist  in  holding,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  human  life — individual  or  collective — is  consti¬ 
tuted  basically  of  three  principal  kinds  of  relations:  (a)  our  relation 
to  ourselves — both  individually  and  collectively:  (b)  our  relation 
with  others— humans  as  well  as  non-humans— and  that  too  both 
individually  and  collectively;  and  (c)  our  relation  with  the  world 
around  us  at  large.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  amounts  to  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  view  that  for  living  the  life  worthy  of  human  beings  three 
conceptions  matter  quite  decisively:  (a)  our  conception  about 
overselves,  (b)  our  conception  of  others,  and  (c)  our  conception  of 
the  world.^  As  is  obvious,  these  two  above-mentioned  aspects  of  the 
fourth  salient  civilizational  feature  are  intimately  and  intricately 
interrelated.® 

But  on  the  background  of  this  kind  of  general  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  the  fourth  salient  civilizational  feature,  different  cultural 
and  intellectual  variations  sprang  up.  For  example,  four  major 
variational  strands  could  easily  be  mentioned  on  this  count,  viz. 
Brahmanical^  Sramanic,  Tan  trie  and  Tribal  Within  each  of  these 
strands  there  were  internal  variations.  Consider,  for  instance,  one 


example  of  each  of  the  first  three  strands  that  brings  forth  internal 
differences  among  the  adherents  of  the  same  generic  type.  Within 
the  Brahmanical  tradition,  such  variations  as  approaches  of 
Sarhkhya^  Vedanta,  Nyaya,  Vaisesika,  Mimaiiisa,  etc.  are  signifi¬ 
cant,  The  Sramanic  tradition  embraces  at  least  two  major  vari¬ 
ations — the  Jaina  and  the  Bauddha.  Within  the  Tantric  tradition, 
likewise,  such  variations  as  Saiva-Tantra,  ^akta-Tantra,  etc.  are 
noticeable.  Again  within  a  given  strand  further  sub-strands  of  it  are 
also  noticeable.  For  example,  in  Vedanta  such  variations  as  Ad- 
vaita,  Visistadvaita,  Dvaita,  etc.  arose,  while  in  Buddhism  such 
variations  as  HJnayana  and  Mabayana  originated.  We  don't  have 
to  labour  on  such  chains  of  variations.  They  are  not  necessary  for 
our  present  purpose.  The  point,  however,  which  needs  to  be  care¬ 
fully  noted  is  that  through  such  variations  differential  conceptions 
concerning  ourselves,  others  as  well  as  the  world  at  large  also  came 
to  be  put  forth.  In  this  way,  within  the  framework  of  certain  generic 
civilizationally  salient  features,  arose  quite  a  large  cultural  and 
intellectual  variety.  This  sort  of  variety  also  found  differential 
expression  through  such  culturally  significant  avenues  as  litera¬ 
ture,  music,  dance,  painting,  architecture,  etc.  However,  this  sort  of 
variety  was  bound  up  within  the  compass  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
unitary  civilizational  framework  and  its  cementing  salient  features. 

One  more  consideration  also  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  some 
important  variations.  It  was  generally  accepted  that  human  life— 
both  individual  and  collective — aims  at  realization  of  certain  legiti¬ 
mate  goals  and  aspirations.  It  was  also  generally  accepted  that  for 
this  sort  of  realization  one  has  to  strive  and  that  human  life  is 
required  to  be  planned  to  ensure  that  other  things  remaining  the 
same  the  possibility  of  the  realization  of  legitimate  goals  and  aspi¬ 
rations  in  it  does  not  come  to  be  obliterated. 

But  even  when  this  is  granted  by  way  of  general  consensus,  there 
emerges  a  question:  whether  individual  and  collective  modes  of 
human  life  are  irreducible  to  each  other  or  not,  although  the  same 
legitimate  goals  and  aspirations  are  to  be  realized  in  them.  In 
answer  to  this  question  the  Brahmanical  and  the  Sramanic  tradi¬ 
tions  seem  to  differ  from  each  other  very  decisively.  The  Br3hmani- 
cal  tradition  generally  holds  that  individual  and  collective  modes 
of  human  life  are  irreducibly  different  from  each  other.  Even  if  the 
same  goals  and  aspirations  are  to  be  realized  in  both  of  them,  this 
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cannot  be  done  in  the  same  way.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
points  of  convergence  between  individual  and  collective  modes  of 
human  life.  They,  nonetheless,  are  no  t  so  decisive  as  to  rule  out  any 
difference  between  them.  Rather,  the  points  of  divergence  between 
them  are  more  decisive  than  those  of  convergence.  For  instance,  in 
a  given  society  some  individuals — both  men  and  women — can 
abstain  from  procreation.  But  this  cannot  be  generalized,  for  other¬ 
wise  continuity  of  human  race  itself  would  be  endangered  and 
jeopardized.  And  no  society  can  adopt  such  a  suicidal  move. 
Iherefore,  the  adherents  of  the  Brahmanical  tradition  held  that 
individual  and  collective  human  lives  need  to  be  planned  and 
organized  differently  through  Airama-Vyavastha  and  Varna- 
vyavastha^  respectively  to  ensure  in  principle  that  for  any  individ¬ 
ual  or  group  realization  of  the  legitimate  goals  and  aspirations  of 
human  life  does  not  become  impossible. 

The  adherents  of  the  Sramanic  tradition  do  not  seem  to  have 
taken  this  view.  Nonetheless,  their  opposition  to  the  view  of  the 
Brahmanical  tradition  itself  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of  discord  among 
them.“>  It  seems  that  the  Buddhists  generally  held  that  individual 
aspect  of  human  life  alone  is  decisively  significant,  since  a  society 
is  after  all  nothing  else  but  a  collection  of  individuals.  Since,  in  this 
way,  a  society  or  a  group  is  a  construct,  there  is  no  justifiable  reason 
for  holding  a  society  to  be  as  primordial  as  an  individual.  For  fear 
of  digression  we  cannot  probe  deeper  into  this  issue  in  this  paper. 
The  Jainas,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have  held  that  it  is  the  collective 
or  social  aspect  of  human  life  that  is  of  primary  importance  and  an 
individual  after  all,  being  subsumable  under  a  group,  hardly  needs 
to  be  considered  to  be  as  important  as  the  group.  Again  for  fear  of 
digression  we  cannot  probe  deeper  into  this  issue  here.  Thus,  with 
regard  to  realizability  of  legitimate  aspirationsof  human  life,  three 
major  strands  seem  to  have  originated  in  this  subcontinent — one, 
within  the  Brahmanical  tradition,  and  two,  within  the  Sramanic. 
This  again  happened  within  the  framework  of  the  same  unitary 
general  civilizational  concern. 

If  the  argument  sketched  above  is  generally  right,  then,  on  the 
basisof  it,  wecan  see  that  within  the  framework  of  the  same  general 
unificatory  milieu  called  Indian  civilization,  there  arose  various 
cultural  and  intellectual  strands  and  they  brought  forth  different 
philosophical  approaches,  which  were  variously  articulated  by 


their  followers.  And  not  only  that  such  various  strands  and  ap¬ 
proaches  flourished  concurrently,  they  remained  in  existence  in 
this  sub-continent  for  centuries.  On  the  level  of  articulation,  exp  i- 
cation  and  elaborate  explanation  of  their  respective  approaches  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  level  of  responding  to  the  variant  or  rival 
approaches  on  the  other,  there  emerged  another  highly  intricate 
situation.  It  is  to  the  consideration  of  that  that  we  turn  in  the  next 
section. 

11 

SANSKRIT:  A  UNITARY  MEDIUM  OF  COMMUNICAITON 

As  stated  above,  various  philosophical,  intellectual  and  cultural 
strands  and  approaches  emerged  in  this  subcontinent  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  background  and  within  the  framework  of  Indian  civilization. 
They  arose  side  by  side  and  remained  in  existence  for  a  long  time 

not  in  isolation  from,  butratherin  intimate  contact  with,  eachother. 

The  initial  articulation  and  explication  of  these  views  and  ap¬ 
proaches  must  have  been  oral.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no 
book  authored  by  any  RsJ  of  the  Upani^ds,  Mahavira  or  the 
Buddha  is  known  to  posterity.  It  is  also  quite  likely  that  adherents 
of  different  strands  and  approaches  preferred  to  communicate  in  a 
certain  language.  For  instance,  by  and  large,  no  important  work  by 
any  significant  adherent  of  the  Brahmanical  tradition  is  found  to 
have  been  written  in  any  language  other  than  Sanskrit.  Likewise, 
while  the  Jaina  canons  were  written  in  Prakrit/ Ardhamagadhi, 
those  of  Buddhism,  known  as  Tripitakas,  were  written  in  Pali.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  what  factors  prompted  the  choice  o  a 
particular  language  as  a  means  of  communication.  Among  such 
factors  must  have  been  the  language  of  the  region,  the  language  in 
which  intellectual  communication  was  undertaken,  the  sort  o 
persons  for  whom  the  works  were  mainly  considered  to  be  impor¬ 
tant,  and  the  sort  of  language  they  understood  easily.  That  is  why, 
roughly,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  at  least  three 
lan^ages-Sanskrit,  Prakrit  and  Pali-remained  in  vogue  in  this 
subcontinent  as  the  media  of  scholarly  and  intellectual  communi¬ 
cation.  Sanskrit  was  accepted  by  the  adherents  of  Brahinanica 
tradition,  Prakrit  by  the  Jainas  and  Pali  by  the  Buddhists. 

Although  the  Brahmanical  and  Sramanic  traditions  operatec 
concurrently,  perhaps  there  were  not  frequent  occasions  of  com- 
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munication  among  scholars  of  these  two  traditions,  primarily  be- 
canse  the  adherents  of  the  wo  traditions  preferred  to  communLte 

'■'f^e'-entlangijagcs.Howeverinfrequentweresuchcommunica- 

tion  between  the  scholars  of  these  two  traditions,  some  among  each 
must  have  read  some  works  of  the  other  tradition  even  though 
written  in  a  language  they  themselves  did  not  use.  Otherwise  it  is 
difficult  to  make  sense  of  a  number  of  cross  references  made  in  the 
works  of  one  tradition  to  those  of  the  other.  Such  references  are 
found  in  both  ihejaina  and  the  Buddhist  ca  nons,  even  though  they 
are  not  many.  Therefore,  they  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  to  any 
c  ecisively  general  trend.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Bra^ 
tnanical  and  Sramamc  trends  flourished  concurrently  there  does 
not  app&ar  to  have  been  much  interchange  of  thoughts  between 

thTtwr"^  '  communication  between 

This,  however,  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  respond  to  each 

perspectives.  As  Sanskrit  was 
adopted  by  many  scholars  as  effective  medium  of  communication 
adherents  of  the  Sra-inanic  tradition  too  might  have  begun  to  use  it 
as  a  medium  of  articulation  of  their  views  and  formulation  of 
principles.  This  enabled  them  to  communicate  with  thinkers  in 
other  traditions^  What  was  perhaps  initially  adopted  as  a  sort  of 
compromise  and  meansofarbitration-toend  an  impasse  of  lack  of 
effective  inter-traditional  or  inter-school  communication  and  the 
resulting  isolation  from  i t-may  have  turned  out,  in  course  of  time 
o  l>e  a  lasting  feature."  This  can  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that,  once 
me  Sraman/c  tradition  (both  the  Jaina  and  the  Bauddha)  adopted 
Sanskrit  as  an  effective  means  of  inter-traditional  communication 
no  adherent  of  any  of  these  traditions  afterwards  wrote  any  worth¬ 
while  treatiseeither  in  Prakritorin  Pali.  Thus,  the  break-away  from 
original  medium  of  communication  proved  to  be  decisive  and 
complete,  and  Sanskrit  was  henceforth  used  as  the  only  medium  of 
effective  communication  for  both  inter-school  and  intra-school 
communication.  However  grudgingly  the  initial  switch  over  to 
Sanskrit  may  have  been  effected,  once  this  was  accomplished 
significant  communication  of  all  kinds  and  with  all  persons  were 
conducted  in  that  language. 

Once  Sanskrit  was  adopted  as  a  medium  of  articulation  by  both 
the  Brabmamcal and  SrSmanic  traditions  alike,  two  important  con¬ 
sequences  followed:  (i)  itended  theera  of  isolation  and  insulation 
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of  different  cultural  and  intellectual  traditions  and  strands,  and  the 
adherents  of  both  were  exposed  to  the  views  of  their  adversaries. 
Before  this,  discussions  took  place  only  among  the  adherents  of  the 
same  tradition,  and  such  discussions  must  have  been  quite  stale 
and  unexciting  for  among  them  there  could  have  been  few  points 
of  disagreement.  Those  dialogues  must  have  been  either  narrative 
or  instructional  in  character — as  is  indeed  revealed  in  the  Buddhist 
and  Jaina  canonical  literature,  and  in  the  Upani^ads.  (ii)  However, 
with  the  advent  of  different  philosophical  schools  and  composition 
of  prominent  treatises  explicating  their  respective  stand]X)ints  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  adoption  of  Sanskrit  as  a  medium  of  commu¬ 
nication  even  by  the  adherents  of  Buddhism  and  Jainism  on  the 
other,  a  crucially  significant  phenomenon  emerged  in  this  subcon¬ 
tinent.  An  era  began  of  two  major  kinds  of  dialogue,  debate  and 
controversy:  (a)  intra-school  and  (b)  inter-school.  Roughly  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  till  almost  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  major — and  also  very  many  minor — work  that  any 
adherent  of  any  philosophical  school  in  this  subcon  tinent  compiled 
or  wrote  attempted  to  score  on  two  major  counts:  (1)  cognisance 
was  taken  of  the  views  of  fellow-adherents  of  a  particular  trend  of 
thought,  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  concerned  whether  and  to 
what  extent  they  agreed  with  one  another,  and  (2)  it  responded  to 
the  views  of  the  adversaries — no  matter  whether  they  belonged  to 
the  same  trend  of  thought  or  a  decisively  differential  one.  Thus,  as 
there  are  large  number  of  instances  of  dialogues  and  controversies 
among  the  adherents,  say,  of  Nyaya.  MImarhsa,  Vedanta,  Bud¬ 
dhism  and  Jainism,  so  too  there  are  various  illustrations  of  pro¬ 
longed  debates,  say,  between  the  adherents  of  Afyaya  and  MImarhsa, 
Jainism  and  Buddhism,  Buddhism  and  Sarhkhya,  Buddhism  and 
MTmamsa,  Mimamsa  and  Vedanta,  Nyaya  and  Buddhism  and 
other  schools. 

With  such  prolonged  and  intricate  controversies  the  current  of 
Sanskrit  as  a  medium  of  communication  became  quite  turbulent  in 
character.  So  much  so  that  no  major  trend,  no  significant  work  or  no 
important  philosophy  could  escape  this  impact  whatever  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  contribution.  Every  issue  that  was  taken  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  was  always  sought  to  be  located  into  the  complex  network  of 
the  different  thought  currents  operative  in  the  then  prevalent  intel¬ 
lectual  climate.  Every  treatise  that  was  written  was  written  trans¬ 
parently  in  response  to  the  urgent  demand  and  pressure  of  certain 
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issues  being  considered  one  way  or  the  other,  and  also  in  response 
to  the  views  of  the  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  no  matter 
whether  they  hailed  from  the  same  school  and  trend  of  thought  or 
otherwise.  One  can  see  that  many  works  written  by  the  first-rate 
philosophers  during  the  period  seek  to  accomplish  the  twin  objec¬ 
tive:  to  expose  the  weakness  and  vulnerabilities  inherent  in  the 
views  of  some  adversaries  and  to  elaborately  explain  and  vindicate 
one's  predecessors'  or  one's  own  view  or  that  of  the  school  to  which 
one  belonged  in  the  face  of  objections  raised  against  it.  In  a  situation 
such  as  this,  discussion  of  different  major  issues  generated  two 
kinds  of  feedback  positive  and  negative.  The  positive  gave  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  concerned  scholars  about  the  views,  doctrines  and 
principles  they  uphold  and  defended.  The  negative,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  brought  to  their  notice  points  of  weakness  and  vulnerability 
in  their  exposition  and  explanation.  This  forced  them  to  be  more 
cautious  and  careful  so  that  they  do  not  fall  a  prey  to  attacks  from 
their  adversaries. 

Through  articulation  and  presentation  of  various  thought-cur- 
rents  and  philosophical  approaches  and  perspectives  in  Sanskrit  in 
this  way,  this  language  served  as  an  effective  unitary  means  of 
communication.  Different  trends  were  exposed — each  to  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Apart  from  this,  it  also  contributed  to  the  discussion  of  issues 
in  wider  perspective  and  at  their  pro  founder  levels.  In  the  face  of 
renewed  objections,  changed  circumstances  and  situations,  and 
refined  modes  of  bringing  to  the  surface  points  of  weakness  and 
vulnerability  implicit  in  certain  trends  of  thought,  doctrine  or 
principle,  concerted  intellectual  efforts  were  made  to  purify  them  of 
their  crudities  by  bringing  out  in  the  process  their  continued 
relevance  and  significance.  This  led  to  more  respectable  interpreta¬ 
tions  of,  or  at  times  exposed  more  glaringly  the  weaknesses  in  them. 
It  thus  led  to  a  twofold  growth  and  development  of  philosophical 
thought  in  this  subcontinent:  chronological  over  a  prolonged  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  and  intellectual  in  the  sense  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
the  concerned  not  only  the  rationale  of  the  acceptance  of  certain 
concepts,  doctrines  and  principles,  but  also  the  points  of  their 
strength  and  weakness,  viability  and  vulnerability.  That  is  why 

vanousissues— philosophical, cultural, civilizational,  mundaneor 

esoteric,  of  conuironsense  or  scientific — are  discussed  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  In  short,  no  significant  aspect  of  human  life,  no  issue  of 


decisive  concern  which  was  required  to  be  considered  in  the  then 
prevalent  intellectual  climate  seems  to  have  been  left  out  onaccount 
of  either  indifference  or  intellectual  indolence.  Sanskrit,  thus,  as  a 
unitary  medium  of  corrununication  in  this  country  contributed  in 
two  important  respects:  widening  the  vistas  of  comprehension  and 
deepening  our  understanding  of  issues  at  stake. 

Keeping  in  view  the  foregoing  discussion,  we  will  now  look  into 
the  rationale  of  translating  into  Sanskrit  those  Buddhist  texts— 
philosophical  or  otherwise — which  are  not  available  in  Sanskrit, 
though  originally  written  in  that  language,  but  only  in  1  ibetan  or 
Chinese  translations. 

Ill 

THE  RATIONALE  OF  SANSKRIT  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  LOST  BUDDHIST  TEXTS 

As  stated  above,  accepting  Sanskrit  as  effective  unitary  means  of 
communication,  a  number  of  Buddhist  scholars  originally  wrote 

valuable  treatises  in  that  language  on  matters  of  great  philosophical 

concern  or  otherwise.  Though  such  works  were  originally  written 
in  Sanskrit,  many  of  them  are  now  available  only  in  their  Tibetan  or 
Chinese  translations.  This  is  unfortunate  but  certainly  not  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  the  complete  loss  of  a  number  of  the  Nyaya,  Vaifesika, 
Saihkhya,  MTmaihsa,  and  Vedanta  texts  in  Sanskrit,  for  of  these  not 
even  any  translated  versions  into  any  other  language  are  available. 
All  we  know  about  these  is  that  they  were  written,  but  with  regard 
to  some  of  them  we  do  not  even  know  who  their  authors  were. 

Various  factors  niight  have  contributed  to  the  loss  of  many 
Buddhist  texts  originally  written  in  Sanskrit.  Some  of  these  factors 
can  be  easily  imagined;  (1)  Since  there  was  no  printing,  only  small 
numbers  of  manuscripts  of  many  texts  were  in  circulation  at  any 
time.  (2)  The  tropical  climatic  conditions,  the  material  on  which 
these  texts  were  written,  and  some  neglect  in  the  matter  of  preser¬ 
vation  may  have  been  partially  responsible  for  the  loss.  (3)  Condi¬ 
tions  of  insecurity  and  lawlessness  that  came  to  prevail  in  this 
country  on  account  of  external  aggressions  may  have  caused  the 
destruction  of  some,  while  some  were  carried  along  by  those  per¬ 
sons  and  scholars  who  fled  from  this  country  to  Nepal,  Tibet,  China, 

other  places.  After  the  texts  were  translated  in  Tibetan  or  Chinese 
the  original  Sanskrit  texts  may  have  either  been  eaten  away  by 
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worms  or  some  may  just  have  totally  disintegrated  for  lack  of  care, 
since  practically  no-one  read  the  language  in  those  areas.  (4)  After 
the  d  isappearance  of  Buddhism  from  India,  for  over  a  period  of 700- 
800  years,  probably  little  care  \Vas  taken  for  preserving  these  texts, 
and  consequently  destroyed,  knowingly  or  unknowingly.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  many  valuable  Buddhist 
texts  are  no  longer  available  as  originally  written  in  Sanskrit. 

Why  should  one  make  any  effort  at  all,  it  may  be  asked,  to 
reconstruct  such  texts  in  Sanskrit  from  their  Tibetan  or  Chinese 
translation?  It  may  be  further  argued  that  Sanskrit  is  no  more  a 
living  language  in  the  very  country  where  such  works  originated, 
and  although  it  does  continue  to  enjoy  the  status  of  a  respected 
classical  language,  yet  now-a-days  no  work  of  any  great  signifi¬ 
cance  is  written  in  Sanskrit.  In  view  of  this,  the  argument  may 
continue,  even  if  such  Buddhist  texts  as  were  originally  written  in 
Sanskrit  but  are  no  longer  available  in  that  language  were  recon¬ 
structed  in  that  language  from  their  Tibetan  or  Chinese  transla¬ 
tions,  that  exercise  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  of  valuable  resources 
and  of  energy;  for,  hardly  any  one  would  read  such  reconstructed 
textsin  Sanskrit.  So  it  would  be  more  rewarding,  this  argument  may 
further  continue,  to  study  such  texts  in  their  Tibetan  or  Chinese 
translations  and  present  their  content  ina  language  which  is  widely 
read,  such  as  Japanese,  German,  English,  French  or  Russian. 

Let  us  examine  this  argument  against  the  necessity  of  recon¬ 
structing  such  works  in  Sanskrit.  In  a  nutshell,  it  says  that  trying  to 
achieve  such  reconstructions  are  futile  and  useless;  it  also  pleads 
that  it  is  preferable  and  more  rewarding  to  study  the  contents  of 
such  works  from  Tibetan  or  Chinese  translations  as  now  available 
rather  than  from  their  reconstructed  versions  in  Sanskrit.  We  shall 
try  to  meet  these  two  aspects  of  the  argument  in  the  reverse  order. 

Tlie  preference  under  consideration  may  be  sought  to  be  under¬ 
stood  via  either  convenience  or  wider  circulation.  The  convenience 
and  facili  ty  may  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  one's  proficiency  in  the 
language  other  than  Tibetan  or  Chinese  in  which  the  content  of  the 
translated  text  could  be  presented.  The  plea  under  consideration  is 
understandable  although  methodologically  it  is  vulnerable.  Simi¬ 
lar  is  the  case  about  wider  circulation.  The  problem  of  primary 
concern  is  neither  merely  of  articulation  of  the  content  of  the  text 
under  consideration,  nor  of  its  wider  circulation.  Such  moves  may 


be  important  pedagogically,  but  they  hardly  increase  research  po¬ 
tential  and  pave  thereby  a  way  for  enhanced  intellectual  illumina¬ 
tion.  For,  such  moves  in  themselves  do  not  constitute,  methodologi¬ 
cally  sj^eaking,  good  research.  By  the  same  token,  consideration  of 
reward  cannot  be  restricted  merely  to  the  gain  accruing  to  the 
person  concerned.  Such  considerations  are  important  but  only  in 
the  highly  restricted  sense  of  the  term.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be 
substituted  for  genuine  methodological  and  proper  research-ori¬ 
ented  concerns. 

It  needs  to  be  clearly  realized  that  each  one  of  such  texts  was 
written  at  a  particular  juncture  of  time,  circumstance,  situation  and 
in  the  intellectual  and  cultural  climate  of  a  particular  sort — all  of 
which  were  deeply  anchored  in  the  ci viliza  tional  framework  wi  thin 
which  various  issues  were  discussed.  Moreover,  the  issues  were  not 
discussed,  as  argued  earlier,  in  isolation  from  the  adversaries' 
views  about  them.  Today  the  texts  in  Tibetan  or  Chinese  transla¬ 
tions  are  doubly  severed;  from  the  contemporary  Intellectual  and 
cultural  civiliza tional  background  with  which  they  are  inextricably 
connected  when  they  were  originally  written  in  Sanskrit,  and  also 
from  the  intellectual  conditions  prevalent  in  Tibet  or  China  when 
they  were  introduced  there  in  Tibetan  or  Chinese  translations.  The 
presentation,  therefore,  of  merely  their  content  in  a  language  and 
conceptual  framework  which  are  different  from  the  unrelated  to  its 
original  background  is  more  likely  to  bring  in  distortions,  and  make 
many  concepts  and  notions,  doctrines  and  principles  sound  either 
hackneyed,  outdated  or  irrelevant  altogether.  Or  else,  these  con¬ 
cepts  and  notions  may  be  twisted,  in  the  process,  to  make  them 
sensible  in  our  own  intellectual  climate.  This  may  give  rise  to 
double  errors:  anachronism  and  distortion.  Something  of  this  kind 
has,  unfortunately,  already  happened  in  an  effort  to  present  out¬ 
lines  of  different  trends  of  philosophical  thought  that  flourished  at 
one  time  in  this  subcontinent.  Attempts  were  made  to  present  such 
outlines  in  the  language  and  concepts  which  only  the  nineteenth- 
century  theologicians  and  students  of  philosophy  or  indology  or 
those  who  came  under  their  sway  for  some  reason  or  the  other 
could  understand.  And  this  resulted  in  much  anachronistic  confu¬ 
sion  and  distortion,  and  we  are  yet  to  free  ourselves  from  those 
impact  and  influence.  Therefore,  however  attractively  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  preference,  convenience  or  reward  may  be 
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presented,  the  whole  project  in  favour  of  which  it  may  be  presented 
makes  it  fraught  with  many  difficulties  in  face  of  which  it  could 
hardly  be  Sciid  to  be  warrantable.  The  question  is  not  so  much  of 
spinning  an  ingenious  argument  in  favour  or  defence  of  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  do  or  are  inclined  to  accept.  It  is  rather  of  first 
deciding  what  is  intellectually  appropriate  to  do  and  explicate 
methodologically  defensible  rationale  for  it.  The  task  we  are  plead¬ 
ing  for  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish.  But  the  dividends 
it  is  likely  to  pay  in  the  long  run  should  make  the  burden  bearable. 

If  Buddhist  studies  are  to  become  intellectually  rewarding  in  a 
methodologically  defensible  way  not  only  in  India  but  also  else¬ 
where  then  the  mere  articulation  of  the  content  of  a  given  text  from 
its  Tibetan  or  Chinese  translation  will  not  be  enough.  Likewise, 
merely  knowing  at  what  historical  point  of  time  a  given  text  was 
composed  is  scarcely  satisfactory.  These  details  are  doubtless  im¬ 
portant.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  this 
much  alone  is  not  enough.  A  sense  of  history  is  undoubtedly 
important.  But  what  is  of  utmost  importance  for  genuine  research 
is  to  reconstruct  intellectual  history — from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
chronology  as  well  as  growth  and  development.  For  reconstructing 
intellectual  history  in  this  way,  the  issues  discussed  in  different 
texts  and  by  various  philosophers  would  have  to  be  made  available. 
Their  connections  along  two  rou  tes  would  have  to  be  unearthed:  on 
the  one  hand,  connections  of  a  text  or  a  philosopher  with  its  or  his 
predecessors  and  successors  from  the  same  trend  of  philosophical 
thought,  and  on  the  other  hand,  their  connections  with  those  from 
rival  trends  of  thought.  Proceeding  this  way,  many  contours, 
curvatures  and  linkages  so  crucial  to  comprehend  inter-school  and 
intra-school  dialogues  and  debates  would  become  clear.  For  this, 
conceptual  framework  of  the  issues  discussed  in  a  given  text  has  to 
be  formulated.  It  has  also  to  be  situated  into  the  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  of  the  concerned  philosopher.  Further,  philosopher  has  to  be 
located  into  the  wider  framework  of  the  concerns  of  the  school  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  lastly  this  sort  of  wider  framework  of  the 
school  under  consideration  would  have  to  be  corelated  with  that  of 
other  schools  from  the  same  strand  of  thought  as  also  with  the 
thoughts  and  conceptual  frameworks  of  philosophers  and  schools 
of  thought  opposed  to  his  own.  This  is  likely  to  be  an  extremely 
complicated  task.  So,  prolonged,  concerted,  co-operative  efforts. 


involving  in  some  cases  even  inter-continental  research,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  made  for  its  accomplishment. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  comprehension  of  growth  and 
development  does  not  automatically  arise  through  locating  points. 
Ideas,  concepts,  doctrines,  principles  are  important.  But  mere  typo- 
logy  or  narration  of  them  is  neither  their  history  nor  a  methodologi¬ 
cally  satisfactory  account  of  growth.  Comprehension  of  growth 
and  development  seems  difficult  to  make  sense  of  without  com- 
mensurability  or  comparability.  And  such  comparability  cannot  be 
engineered  through  an  apology,  for  although  an  apology  has  a 
grammatical  form  of  a  descriptive  statement,  it  does  not  describe 
any  state  of  affair  in  the  world,  past  or  present. 

For  this  kind  of  appropriately  methodological  considerations 
such  Buddhist  texts  as  are  available  in  Tibetan  or  Chinese  transla¬ 
tion  but  not  in  the  original  Sanskrit  would  have  first  to  be  recon¬ 
structed  in  that  language.  This  would  not  only  make  it  possible  to 
situate  them  into  the  intellectual  and  cultural  climate  in  which  they 
were  written  but  would  also  facilitate  the  study  of  the  concerned 
authors'  response  to  their  predecessors  and.contemporaries— both 
intra-school  and  inter-school.  Likewise,  it  would  also  enable  to 
study  responses  to  an  author  of  his  intra-school  or  inter-school 
successors. 

The  great  doyen  of  Buddhist  studies  in  India,  Mahapandita 
Rahul  Sankrityayana,  had  clearly  seen  the  need  and  necessity  of  re¬ 
constructing  in  Sanskrit  the  lost  Buddhist  texts  in  the  way  we  are 
now  talking  about.  For,  he  had  visualized  not  only  the  rationale  of 
such  enterprise  but  he  had  also  seen  the  rich  dividends  likely  to 
flow  from  it.  That  is  why  he  seems  to  have  left  no  stone  unturned  in 
the  circumstances  he  functioned  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
project  under  consideration.  Our  plea  for  such  reconstruction  is  a 
humble  tribute  to  him  and  his  vision.  But  it  also  originates  from  the 
need  of  our  being  able  to  reconstruct  our  intellectual  history — both 
in  its  width  and  profundity— chronologically  as  well  as  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  growth  and  development.  In  its  absence,  we  are 
prone  to  get  wrapped  up  in  indological  and  philological  details  and 
niceties  which  alone  can  hardly  lead  to  any  worthwhile  philosophi¬ 
cal  or  intellectual  illumination. 

Locating  in  this  way  the  issues  discussed  in  different  Buddhist 
texts  in  their  historical,  cultural  and  intellectual  context,  we  would 
be  able  to  understand  properly  the  rationale  of  considering  them. 
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Thus  armed,  we  would  also  be  able  to  comprehend  their  historical 
significance  and  intellectual  relevance.  Starting  from  this  we  can 
also  proceed  to  take  into  account  their  contemporary  relevance,  if 
any,  with  or  without  modification.  Unless  we  do  this  exercise,  our 
knowledge  of  Indian  intellectual  history  is  very  likely  to  be  frag¬ 
mented  and  philosophically  unilluminati  ve.  Hence  our  strong  plea 
for  reconstruction  in  Sanskrit  of  such  texts  as  are  available  only  in 
Tibetan  or  Chinese  translations. 

An  example  will  perhaps  clarify  the  point  we  are  labouring  to 
make.  Unless  we  reconstruct  the  text  of  Dharmakirti's 
Sarhtanantarasiddhi in  Sanskrit,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  under¬ 
stand  what  kind  of  considerations  led  him  to  tackle  the  issues  he 
discusses  in  response  to  the  views  of  his  predecessors  such  as 
Vasubandhu.  Likewise,  without  such  a  reconstructed  text  of  the 
work  under  consideration,  we  shall  be  at  loss  to  make  satisfactory 
sense  of  Ratnakirti's  Santanantarasiddhidu^ana.  Various  concepts, 
doctrines,  principles  contained  in  the  treatise  under  consideration 
have  not  sprung  up  from  nowhere.  They  are  situated  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  conceptual  frameworks  which,  in  turn  are  anchored  in  the 
intellectual,  cultural  and  civilizational  climate  of  the  time. 

Notes 

*  1  am  indebted  to  Professor  M.P.  Marathe  for  valuable  discussion 
on  a  number  of  points  considered  in  this  paper.  I  am  also  grateful 
to  him  for  helping  me  to  write  this  paper  at  different  stages  of  its 
completion. 

1.  It  is  very  difficult,  for  example,  to  defend  a  view  that  four 
Purusartbas  were  accepted  to  be  legitimate  human  aspirations  in 
the  Brah m a nical  as  well  as  manic  traditions  right  from  their 
inception.  The  problem  of  their  interrelationship,  too,  is  equally 
complex.  Additional  issues,  perhaps,  would  also  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  if  we  include  the  Tantric  and  the  tribal  trends  as  well 
within  the  purview  of  our  consideration. 

2.  I  am  grateful  to  Professor  Marathe  for  bringing  these  points  to  my 
notice. 

3.  The  boundaries  of  Bharatavarsa  were  certainly  not  co -ter minus 
with  the  present-day  India  or  Bharata. 

4.  Perhaps  at  a  later  stage  of  history  the  term  M/eccha  was  sought  to 
be  used  generically  to  indicate  any  person  or  group  whose  article 
of  faith  and  belief  fell  outsid e  the  boundaries  of  Phara fa  varsa.  We 
need  not  go  into  details  of  this  issue  here. 


5.  One  wonders  whether  this  feature  of  civilizational  Swadesi  was 
later  on  converted  into  complacency  and  in  consequence  even 

'  crossing  sea  was  considered  to  be  indefensible. 

6.  On  this  count,  again,  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted  that,  unless 
our  relation  with  ourselves  is  all  right,  our  relation  with  others  or 
with  the  world  at  large  cannot  be  all  right. 

7.  Here  again  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that,  unless  our  conception 
about  ourselves  is  tenable,  our  conception  about  others  or  con¬ 
cerning  the  world  at  large  cannot  be  tenable  and  coherent  with  it. 

8.  Their  joint  consideration  seems  to  bring  forth  the  problem  of 
Duhkhanivrtti  which  engaged  attention  of  the  ad  herents  of  many 
philosophical  strands.  Buddhism  not  being  an  exception  to  it. 

9.  Here,  perhaps,  what  Vyavastha  means  is  not  merely  organization 
but  what  the  Buddhists  understood  as  Viplava  as  well, 

10.  The  situation  here  seems  to  be  comparable  to  the  opposition  of 
non-Euclidean  geometries  to  the  Euclidean  geometry.  In  spite  of 
this  sort  of  common  bond  between  the  former,  they  differ  among 
themselves  fundamentally  in  certain  respects. 

11.  Something  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  happened  in  social  sphere 
later  on.  In  face  of  external  aggression  and  situation  of  lawless¬ 
ness  and  uncertainty  which  prevailed  as  a  result  of  it,  requisite 
modifications  in  the  Varnavyavastha,  in  response  to  the  changed 
circumstances,  did  not  come  to  be  introduced.  Serious  thinking 
about  this  matter  had  come  to  a  halt.  There  was  hardly  any 
occasion  for  exchange  and  clash  of  different  views.  In  such  a 
circumstance,  marks  of  external  discrimination  like  the  sort  of 
dress  one  wears,  the  sort  of  manners  and  etiquettes  one  adopts, 
etc.  themselves  came  to  be  used  as  identificatory  marks  of  differ¬ 
ent  groups  as  a  temporary  measure.  But  since  the  cor_^  -*jon  of 
uncertainty  did  not  end  in  a  short  sp^n  of  time  such  "".irks  of 
external  discrimination  themselves  lasted  as  identificatory  marks 
over  a  prolonged  period  of  time,  no  one  bothering  to  consider 
what  values  one  cherishes  and  how  one  seeks  to  realise  them  in 
own's  life.  This  is  an  illustrious  example  which  shows  that  history 
continues  to  repeat  with  vengeance  so  long  as  we  stubbornly 
refuse  to  learn  anything  from  it. 

12.  In  this  context,  it  would  be  rewarding  to  consider  Professor  M.P. 
Marathe's  article,  "Some  Perspectives  of  Research  in  Indian 
Philosophy"',  Journal  of  the  University  of  Poona,  Humanities 
section,  vol.  39, 1974,  pp.  11-18. 


Problems  and  Suggestions  for  Making 
a  Tibetan-English  Dictionary  of 
Buddhist  Terminology 

Tsepak  Rigzin 

These  da3^s  we  are  witnessing  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  translations  of  Tibetan  Buddhist  literature,  primarily  into 
English.  While  this  is  most  welcome  in  itself  it  isastonishing  that  the 
English  terms  employed  to  translate  Tibetan  Buddhist  terminology 
currently  include  a  wide  variety  of  renderings,  which  readers  often 
find  confusing.  Therefore,  many  people  have  expressed  a  need  for 
a  practical  Tibetan-English  dictionary  of  Buddhist  terminology,  if 
not  for  the  sake  of  achieving  a  universal  system  of  standardization, 
which  is  difficult  at  least  in  order  to  assist  the  work  of  translation. 
To  achieve  this  goal  it  will  be  equally  important  to  establish  some 
tjpe  of  infrastructure  for  a  network  of  communication  among  all 
those  individuals,  institutions  and  centres  of  study  working  in  this 
field. 

In  the  past,  in  Tibet,  the  religious  kings  had  complete  authority 
to  commission  the  work  of  standardization,  before  which  a  situ¬ 
ation  must  have  existed  similar  to  that  which  we  are  now  facing  in 
translating  Tibetan  Buddhism  into  English.  But  at  the  present  time, 
who  actually  wields  such  authority  and  anyway  would  everyone 
obey  him?  The  lack  of  any  person  or  body  commanding  such 
respect  at  the  in  temational  level  is  unfortunately  a  great  drawback. 
We  are  all  generally  too  individualistic  and  unwilling  to  defer  to 
each  other.  Consequently,  free  translation,  diverse  translation,  and 
conflicting  and  confusing  usage  of  terminology  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  transmission  of  the  original  religious  sources. 

If  some  sort  of  general  agreement  cannot  be  reached  among 
translators,  within  fifty  years  the  situation  will  be  chaotic.  There¬ 
fore,  the  proposal  to  work  systematically  towards  developing  a 
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common  dictionary  containing  various  alternative  options  for 
translating  Buddhist  terms,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  practical  so¬ 
lution.  The  task  is  urgent.  Some  sort  of  principles  and  methods,  bo  th 
at  the  academic  and  official  level,  must  be  worked  ou  t  quickly .  Since 
no  individual  is  fully  capable  of  carrying  out  this  task,  it  would 
probably  be  wiser  if  there  is  some  control  or  guidance  through  the 
heads  of  each  of  the  particular  traditions  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  or 
their  appointed  representatives,  in  the  hope  that  their  virtuous 
forces  will  help  unite  the  various  schools  and  factions  for  one 
purpose.  With  this  in  mind,  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  discuss  some 
of  the  problems  that  are  faced  by  those  who  may  attempt  to  create 
such  a  dictionary.  I  will  approach  this  under  serveral  headings:  the 
nature,  scope,  research,  limitations,  and  methodology  of  such  a 
dictionary,  the  coinage  of  terms  and  the  infrastructure  that  will  be 
required. 

Nature 

The  nature  of  a  Tibetan-English  dictionary  of  Buddhist  terminol¬ 
ogy  can  take  many  forms;  it  may  be  analytical,  historical,  descrip¬ 
tive  and  explanatory  or  etymological.  Since,  it  is  still  too  early  to 
conceive  of  creating  all  these  types  of  dictionary  individually,  we 
are  left  with  no  option  but  to  compile  the  most  appropriate  Bud¬ 
dhist  dictionary  for  the  present  transitional  period.  What  we  are 
badly  inneedofisadictionary  which  is  something  of  a  combination 
of  common  and  special  technical  terms,  incorporating  some  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  analytical,  descriptive  and  explanatory  approaches, 
appended  with  an  index  of  sources,  and  numerical  and  technical 
categories.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  o  f  any  dictionary  wi  th  which 
we  may  hope  to  solve  all  problems.  Absolute  reliability  and  com¬ 
pactness  are  by  no  means  easy  to  achieve.  All  that  we  can  expect  of 
such  a  dictionary  is  that  it  presents  relevant  infornration,  including 
terms  which  a  reader  may  have  to  study  further  to  acquire  a 
complete  understanding.  Neither  complete  accuracy  of  translation 
nor  consistent  standardization  can  be  readily  achieved.  What  is 
feasible  for  the  dictionary  is  to  give  a  number  of  alternatives  of 
English  renderings  representing  different  schools  of  translation. 
These  may  or  may  not  require  the  reader's  further  investiga  tion,  bu  t 
it  will  be  up  to  the  individual  user  to  use  his  discretion.  The  aim  of 
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the  dictionary  should  be  to  help  translation,  not  to  serve  as  a  tool  for 
classical  language  research. 

The  task  is  still  not  easy.  When  I  refer  to  a  dictionary  of  Tibetan 
Buddhist  terms  in  English  I  am  referring  to  translations  of  whatever 
terms  are  to  be  found  in  Tibetan  Buddhist  scriptures.  That  certainly 
includes  terms  that  are  technical,  e.g.,  de-bzhin-nyid  (thusness),  ar- 
chaic  e.g.,  gdos-su  chc-che(important),  borrowed  e.g.,  rakta  (blood), 
hybrid  e.g.,  pamzha  ( a  scholar's  hat),  polysemy  words  e.g.,  phyag- 
rgya  (seal)  and  numerical  e.g.,  rgyvs-rig {ski:  hetuh/eng:...?)  and 
rgyus-rig  cben-nio  (skt:  mahahetuh/eng:...?)  etc.^  besides  some 
words  in  the  Chinese,  Mongolian  and  Zhanzhung  languages.  In 
addition,  there  are  hundreds  of  Tibetanized  Sanskrit  terms  em¬ 
ployed  in  different  disciplines  within  Tibetan  Buddhist  literature. 
Because  most  of  these  words  have  different  levels  of  meaning 
according  to  the  vehicle,  school  of  tenets,  form  of  Buddhism,  or 
tradition  within  that  form,  nature  of  the  discipline,  sutra  or  tantra, 
or  monastic  textbook  {yig-chaX  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
choosing  which  level  of  meaning  to  describe  in  a  dictionary. 

Problems  are  also  faced  due  to  different  modes  of  Tibetan 
spelling,  variations  of  Tibetan  names,  real,  given,  or  acquired,  of 
persons  and  places,  and  the  lack  of  a  common  standard  for  transla¬ 
tion,  use  of  terminology,  transliteration  and  diacritical  marks  in  the 
target  language,  which  here  is  English.  These  problems  must  be 
taken  into  account  while  making  a  dictionary  of  Tibetan  Buddhist 
terms.  Besides,  specific  problems  with  regard  to  scope,  research 
approach,  limitations,  methodology,  coinage  of  terms  and  admin¬ 
istrative  infrastructures  are  also  present,  and,  I  shall  deal  them 
separately  with  a  few  humble  suggestions  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sages.  Fortunately,  many  of  these  technical  problems  can  be  solved 
with  the  use  of  modem  technology,  such  as  computers. 

Scope 

The  potential  scope  of  a  Buddhist  dictionary  is  virtually  unlimited, 
but  considering  the  importance  of  imposing  certain  limits,  we  can 
restrict  it  to  some  extent.  With  respect  to  their  sources,  lexicons  can 
be  reduced  into  three  distinct  groups:  1)  classical  terminology 
selected  from  Kangyur,  Tengyur  and  Kama  and  Terma  sources;  2) 
traditional  terminology  from  the  commentaries  both  written  and 
oral  studied  in  the  major  monastic  universities  of  all  the  four 


schoolsof  Tibetan  Bud dhism;and  3)theTibetan-Sanskrit,  Sanskrit- 
Tibetan,  and  Tibetan-Tibetan  dictionaries,  glossaries  and  explana¬ 
tory  notes  {brda  bkrol)  found  in  the  worksof  variousTibetan  schol¬ 
ars.  There  are  difficulties  in  using  many  of  these  because  the  styles 
of  their  arrangement  of  different  lexicons  varies  from  each  other. 
Which  of  the  sources  are  to  be  considered  authentic  and  unmis¬ 
taken?  Who  will  make  the  selection  of  words,  because  the  real  value 
of  a  dictionary  lies  in  the  quality  of  its  selection  of  words.  Since  it 
is  impossible  to  record  every  term,  some  kind  of  arbi  trary  limitation 
must  be  imposed  on  them. 

The  decision  to  limit  a  dictionary's  scope  to  a  given  period  of  time 
is  always  attractive  and  has  been  followed  before,  but  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  make  the  dictionary  as  complete  as 
possible  by  making  optimum  use  of  available  resources  with  an 
unbiased  attitude.  Meaning  in  a  strictly  etymological  sense  can  be 
given  least  importance  here,  since  we  are  not  trying  to  compile  an 
etymological  dictionary  but  are  more  concerned  with  the  religious 
and  philosophical  implications  and  meanings  of  the  terms.  Dupli 
cation  of  the  main  entries  of  selected  words  must  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible  through  cross  referencing. 

Research 

Researching  the  terms  require  tremendous  effort  to  sift  through  the 
sources  mentioned  above.  This  will  take  much  of  the  time  of  the 
team  of  compilers.  All  the  terms  selected  from  the  sources  men¬ 
tioned  must  be  first  fed  into  the  computer  using  programmes  that 
will  automatically  rearrange  them  in  alphabetical  or  numerical 
order.  After  clarifying  the  status  of  the  terms  within  the  context  of 
Tibetan,  such  as  whether  they  are  archaic,  cu  rrent,  belong  to  local 
dialects  and  so  on,  they  can  be  classified  under  various  subject 
headings  within  Buddhism.  Whilecompilinga  dharma  dictionary, 
the  dharma  terminologies  in  the  oral  tradition  of  teachings  cannot 
be  ignored.  This  form  of  language  is  very  flowery  and  penetrative 
to  disciples.  Use  of  idiomatic  expressions  such  as  bying-sc-nyogs- 
se(thelackof  clear  comprehension  and  appearance  to  a  mind),  and 
words  like  dkar-na-zho  dmar-na-khrag  (fully  determined/total 
confidence),  etc.  are  a  unique  feature  of  the  oral  tradition  presented 
by  the  lamas.  This  is  a  problem  of  a  translator,  of  a  dictionary- 
maker.  Should  these  words  be  included  in  a  dharma  dictionary  or 
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not?  Next  follows  the  analysis  of  their  meanings,  which  can  be 
based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  citations  collected  at  the  time  of 
selecting  the  terms,  and  naturally  they  must  be  arranged  with  due 
attention  to  different  interpretations  and  levels  of  meaning.  At  this 
stage  such  citations  are  the  primary  materials  and  affixing  the 
meaning  is  the  task  of  the  editors.  Clearly,  the  larger  the  number  of 
citations  the  better  the  result,  but  the  obvious  problem  this  presents 
is  the  time  required  by  the  compilers  of  the  dictionary.  Wherever 
numerical  lists  are  given ,  one  must  research  and  try  to  find  out  all 
formsof  listing  under  the  same  numerical  data.  It  is  because,  to  give 
an  example,  the  64  arts  listed  in  the  Vinaya,  Vajra  dakinl  tantra  and 
Mahavyutpatti  are  different.^  Similarly,  the  list  of  18  sciences  as 
mentioned  in  Vinayagama  {dul  ba  lung),  Ko  sa  la'i  rgyan,  auto 
commentary  of  Abhidharma,  Kalacakra  tantra,  Jataka  teachings 
and  Lalitavistara  are  not  same.^ 

In  order  to  minimize  the  overall  problems  of  compiling  a  diction¬ 
ary  the  task  of  research  should  be  divided  amongst  a  team  of 
experts  chosen  for  their  erudition  in  general  and  according  to 
specific  areas  of  sjjccialization.  Some  may  be  more  able  in  research¬ 
ing  the  terminology  found  in  the  tantras  than  in  Madhyamika 
philosophy  and  vice-versa.  Some  principle  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  and  this  depends  on  the  editors  and  experts. 

If  possible,  words  that  are  not  included  in  other  dictionaries 
should  be  given  particular  attention  in  order  to  enrich  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  in  general.  This  has  a  significant  bearing  on  the  scope  of  the 
dictionary.  Only  when  the  work  of  extracting  terms  is  complete  can 
the  dictionary-maker  concentrate  on  translating  themor  compiling 
their  English  equivalents.  In  this  process  he  or  she  must  not  forget 
that  this  dictionary  is  not  meant  to  give  exhaustive  definitions  or 
etymological  information  about  the  things  represented  by  the 
Tibetan  words,  but  to  supply  the  nearest  equivalent  and  a  number 
of  alternatives  in  English,  allowing  for  the  minimal  description  of 
difficult  and  ambiguous  words. 

Giving  a  description  of  words  is  not  the  same  thing  as  giving  the 
meaning  of  things,  objects,  ideas,  concepts  and  so  forth,  nor  is  the 
reverse  true.  Both  approaches  do  complement  each  other  to  some 
extent  but  they  soon  diverge.  For  instance,  to  describe  bell  is  not  the 
same  as  giving  the  meaning  of  a  bell,  nor  is  the  difference  between 
various  kinds  of  bell  the  topic  of  our  dictionary,  even  though  i  t  may 
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be  noted  that  bell  is  sometimes  identified  with  wisdom  in  tantric 
practices.  We  cannot  expect  our  dictionary  to  cover  all  these  details 
because  we  aim  at  translation  and  not  explanation.  That  is  the  job 
of  a  scholar  doing  specialized  research  only  on  one  topic  for  a  given 
period  of  time.  Besides,  he  must  be  always  ready  to  face  a  sundry 
other  problems. 

There  is  the  question  of  how  to  carry  out  the  extraction  work. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  aim  of  including  the  maximum  number  of 
entries,  what  is  indicated  in  the  description  of  terms,  wherever  it  is 
necessary,  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  effect  the 
complete  extraction  of  the  widest  range  of  sources.  The  number  of 
entries  must  be  balanced  against  the  frequency  of  their  use  and  the 
different  ways  in  which  they  are  used  and  so  on  will  have  to  be 
carefully  noted  down.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  limited  selection  of 
literature  and  works  that  any  statistical  statement  can  beattempted. 

All  this  is  not  easy. 

Limitations 

In  order  that  a  Tibetan-English  dictionary  of  Buddhist  terminology 
can  becompleted  within  a  given  period  of  time  various  limitations 
must  be  imposed  and  observed.  Such  problems  as  the  lack  of  a 
proper  network  of  information  on  the  available  source  texts,  the 
lack  of  a  compact  catalogue  of  already  existent  English  translations 
worthy  of  reference,  and  lack  of  general  cooperation  are  unique. 
Although  there  is  no  copyright  on  the  original  works  found  in  the 
Kangyur  and  Tengyur,  or  even  on  the  collected  works  of  many 
early  Tibetan  masters,  their  translations  into  English  are  subject  to 
copyright,  and  there  is  also  no  centralized  source  of  information  on 
what  translation  works  are  currently  being  carried  out  in  diverse 
institutions.  Overlapping  translations,  the  widening  gap  in  the 
usage  of  terminology  and  lack  of  a  practical  translator^ s  dictionary 
are  further  expressions  of  these  problems.  They  can  be  overcome 
if  vye  collaborate  and  assist  each  other  in  a  true  Buddhist  fashion. 

Another  important  point  is  that  a  translator  must  exercise  his 
freedom  to  translate  as  he  thinks  fit  very  cautiously.  A  limit  must 
be  observed.  There  are  many  cases  where  he  may  make  his  own 
choice  of  translation  for  no  other  reason  that  to  be  different  from 
everyone  else.  This  is  something  of  an  indulgence.  In  other  cases, 
for  instance,  words  like  rang-byan<hub-pa  which  actually  means 
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self-knowledge/ self-confidence  can  be  hastily  recreated  as  rang 
byang-chub-pa  thus  meaning  self-enlightenment,  and  pu-gur- 
sdod-pa  meaning  to  stay  alone  as  baby  sitting  or  else  as  an  innocent 
child.  Proper  planning  of  the  approach,  research,  methodology, 
personnel  and  so  forth  is  extremely  important.  With  regard  to  the 
time  limit,  nowadays  with  modern  facilities  at  our  disposal,  five 
years  is  a  reasonable  limit.  Who  will  draw  up  and  administer  this 
plan?  Punctual  achievement  of  the  targets  can  be  better  planned  by 

employing  the  talentsofateamof experts madeupofboth Tibetans 

and  Westerners  whose  responsibility  will  be  to  supervise  the 
physical  production  of  the  dictionary. 

Methodology 

Modern  methods  of  creating  a  properly  ordered  dictionary  are 
highly  reliable,  provided  more  agreeable  standard  forms  of  trans- 
lation  can  be  worked  out.  Methods  for  correctly  assigning  meaning 
are  important.  Terms  may  refer  to  or  literally  represent  common 
things,  ideas  and  symbols,  or  express  proper  names.  Which  mean¬ 
ings  of  a  term  must  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  dictionary? 
For  example,  the  word  mudra  alone  has  as  many  as  139  different 
symbolic  meaninp  in  Vairocanatantra  alone.^  Besides,  how  could 
one  expect  any  dictionary  to  incorporate  all  these  meanings? 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  meanings  of  words,  they 
could  be  arranged  according  to  the  frequency  of  their  use,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  most  frequent  and  ending  with  the  least  frequent 
meaning.  But  this  will  depend  on  findinga  middle  way  between  the 
order  of  the  dictionary  itself  and  these  meanings.  Vocabulary  may 
be  divided  into  three  categories,  technical,  semi-technical  and  non¬ 
technical.  However,  a  translator  does  not  have  any  guideline  to 
depend  upon.  There  is  great  benefit  to  be  had  from  illustrating 
purely  technical  meanings  with  the  clearest  definitions,  in  order 
that  the  English  definitions  will  be  translated  clearly.  But  one  has 
also  to  know  that  a  single  definition  of  any  technical  term  may  only 
be  of  limited  extent.  If  the  terms  unique  to  each  school  of  Tibetan 
Buddhism  are  first  gathered  individually  in  fascicles,  and  can  be 
graduallyincorporatedintoagrandTibetan-English  Mahavyutpatti, 
this  method  could  be  extremely  helpful,  because  of  its  practicality. 
Probably,  the  translators  who  will  workon  the  dictionary  should 

be foreignscholarsand  students incollabration  with Tibetanlamas, 


scholars  and  translators,  following  the  pattern  of  the  early  tradition 
of  Indian  panditas  guiding  Tibetan  translators.  Since  the  benefici¬ 
aries  are  those  into  whose  language  and  cultural  context  Tibetan 
Buddhism  is  to  be  assimilated,  they  certainly  should  take  active 
participation  in  the  work  of  translation. 

Coining  of  Terms 

Coining  of  new  Buddhist  terms  in  English  must  be  done  out  with 
care.  Terms  that  were  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  and  assimilated  into 
at  least  three  or  more  languages  in  more  or  less  the  same  form, 
should  be  considered  international.  For  instance,  Sanskrit  words 
such  as  vajra,  karma,  dharma^  khatyanga,  dharanJ,  mantra,  tantra 
and  so  on  can  be  incorporated  into  English  as  they  are.  Proper 
names  of  places  and  persons  should  not  be  translated  to  avoid 
confusing  the  readers.  Units  of  weight  and  measure,  such  as  bre, 
khel,  pagtse,  and  doms  and  mantric  seed  syllables  for  meditative 
visualisations  such  as  Hri  (  )  and  symbols  such  as  Nilda  (  )  should 
be  retained,  but  sufficient  definition  of  these  terms  must  be  given 
along  with  these  words.  Some  hybrid  terms,  such  as  Bodhimind 
maybe  preferable  instead  of  "mind  of  enlightenment,"  because  it  is 
easier  to  use  one  word  for  a  given  concept  than  many.  Some  times 
it  may  be  advisable  to  insist  on  the  use  of  terms  like  Dharmakaya 
untranslated  because,  although  "Truth  Body"  is  perhaps  the  best 
attempt  to  translate  it  so  far,  it  can  hardly  mean  Cbos-sku.  The  case 
is  similar  with  words  like  Mahamudra,  rDzogs<hen,  Sunyata, 
Samsara,  etc.  But,  side  by  side,  explanations  must  be  used  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  import  of  these  words.  Al¬ 
though  the  first  generation  is  always  hesitant  to  accept  these  loaned 
terms,  the  future  will  gradually  accept,  because  it  is  through 
constant  use  only  that  technical  terms  will  acquire  their  full  stature 
and  serve  to  bridge  cross-cultures.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 
synonyms,  e.g.,  the  word  Buddha  alone  has  as  many  as  79  syno¬ 
nyms  listed  in  Mahavyutpatti.  No  doubt  all  these  names  stand  for 
Buddha,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  each  has  its  individual  mean¬ 
ing.  In  order  that  these  meanings  are  also  transferred  to  the 
audience,  one  must  not  use  the  word  Buddha  or  the  Fully  Enlight¬ 
ened.  One  alone  for  de-bzbin  gshegs-pa  (Tathagatah),  bde-bar 
gsegs-pa  (Sugatah),  bcomddan-'das  (Bhagavan),  dgra-bcow~pa 
(Arhan),  or  rig-pa-dang~zbabs-su-Idan-pa  (Vidya-carana-sam- 
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pannah)  for  it  would  be  tantamount  to  distortion.  To  illustrate  this, 
the  words  bcom-Idan-'das  means:  a)  one  who  has  tamed  the  four 
maras,  viz.  that  of  aggregates,  affliction,  death  and  son  of  a  god  and; 
b)  one  who  possesses  the  six  marvellous  physical  features  (gzugs), 
f  ^T^Q(gf3gs-pa), power  (dbang-phyug), glory  (dpal),  wisdom  (shes- 
rab)  and  effort  (brtson-pa).^  Therefore,  certainly  it  does  not  share 
the  same  meaning  as  the  word  Buddha  has,  which  means  whose 
mind  is  fully  opened  like  that  of  a  fully  blossomed  lotus.  In  any  case, 
whether  terms  are  created  or  translated  they  should  be  simple, 
clear  and  accurate.  Long  compound  words  and  phrases  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  If  an  international  convention  for 
accepting  certain  terms  cannot  be  adopted,  we  must  make  an 
attempt  at  formulating  maxims  of  translation  at  our  own  institu¬ 
tional  level  No  doubt  the  two  languages  lack  affinity  in  terms  of 
their  stmctures,  syntax  and  so  forth  but  if  we  extract  applicable 
rules  from  sgra -sby or  bam-pognyis-pa, and  theoriesof  translations 
and  combine  them  with  experiences  of  the  qualified  translators 
through  research,  we  might  come  up  with  some  valuable  guide¬ 
lines  of  translating  Tibetan  Buddhism  into  English.  Adoption  of 
such  norms  may  offer  a  solution  to  some  problems. 

Administrative  Structure 

Not  much  can  be  said  here,  but  in  order  to  evolve  a  more  efficient 
network  of  communication  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  dictionary 
of  Buddhis  t  terminology,  a  propjer  infrastructure  with  supervision 
over  the  coining  of  terminology  would  be  very  helpful.  Just  as  there 
is  the  Standing  Commission  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Terminol- 
ogy  of  India,  we  should  make  an  attempt  towards  forming  a  similar 
Commission  for  Tibetan  Buddhist  Terminology.  In  India,  institu¬ 
tions  like  the  Libeary  of  Tibetan  Works  and  Archives  in  Dhar- 
amsala,  the  Central  Institute  for  Higher  Tibetan  Studies  in  Sarnath 
and  Tibet  House  in  New  Delhi  are  ideal  places  for  centralizing  and 
expediting  such  projects  of  translation  and  compilation  of  diction¬ 
aries. 
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Problems  and  Methods  in  the 
Translation  of  Buddhist  Texts 
from  Tibetan 

Joe  Bransford  Wilson 


The  belief  in  its  ability  to  understand  everything  from  human 
culture  and  history,  no  matter  how  apparently  alien,  is  itself  one  of 
the  defining  beliefs  of  the  culture  of  modernity. 

— Alasdair  MacIntyre  on  "Tradition  and  Translation".^ 

An  earlier  incarnation  of  this  paper  was  delivered  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Seminar  on  Buddhist  Translations  in  New  Delhi,  in  1990.  It 
was  then  in  a  fairly  stable  form,  but  has  now  progressed  to  a  state 
which  anticipates,  without  having  yet  arrived  at,  what  will  be  (for 
me,  at  least)  a  new  approach  to  translation. 

This  paper  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  deal  with  specific  terms 
and  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  their  translation  into  English.^ 
Nor  does  it  deal  with  Tibetan  language  at  the  grammatical,  syntac¬ 
tic,  or  rhetorical  levels  of  structure.  It  is  a  reflection  on  how  Tibetan 
Buddhist  texts  have  been  and  are  to  be  approached.  It  began  as  a 
response  to  comments  on  Buddhology  and  translation  by  Paul 
Griffiths,  Matthew  Kapstein,  Kennard  Lipman,  and  C.W.  Hunting- 
ton.  More  recently,  Susan  Bassnet-MacGuire's  work  in  the  field  of 
translation  studies  has  been  influential,  as  have  been  the  writings 
by  George  Steiner,  Walter  Benjamin,  and  Alasdair  MacIntyre. 

The  Task  of  the  Translator 

Kumarajlva  is  reported  by  Fung  Yu-lan  to  have  said  about  transla¬ 
tion  that  it  is  ". .  .just  like  chewing  food  that  is  to  be  fed  to  others.  If 
one  cannot  chew  the  food  oneself,  one  has  to  be  given  food  that  has 


been  already  chewed.  Such  food  however  is  bound  to  be  poorer  in 
taste  and  flavour  than  the  original."^ 

In  a  somewhat  less  dyspeptic  vein,  Walter  Benjamin,  in  his  well 
known  essay,  "The  Task  of  the  Translator,"  says:  "Tlie  task  of  the 
translator  consists  in  finding  that  intended  effect  upon  the  language 
into  which  he  is  translating  which  produces  in  it  the  echo  of  the 
original/'^ 

Whether  a  translation  is  to  be  thought  of  as  pre-chewed  food  or 
as  a  re-creation  of  the  text  in  a  new  way,  translation  has  been  with 
us  for  a  long  time  in  both  Western  and  Asian  cultures.  Some — for 
example  the  Tibetan — ^have  glorified  their  translators.  The  lo-tsa- 
has  are  remembered  as  culture  heroes,  as  foundational  figures.  Our 
own  culture  has  no  such  exalted  attitude  towards  translators — for 
example,  in  an  essay  entitled  "The  Silk  Purse  Business,"  Gregory 
Rabassa  notes  with  surprise  that  Time  magazine  even  mentioned 
his  name,  as  translator,  in  their  review  of  Garcia  Marquez'  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Solitude,^ 

In  fact.  Western  intellectual  history  has  debated,  since  the  times 
of  the  Roman  translations  of  Greek  texts,  the  role  of  the  translator.^ 
Should  translators  efface  themselves,  or  is  their  role  as  creative  as 
the  author's  role?  The  emphasis  seems  clearly  on  the  former — 
where  translation  is  regarded  "a  secondary  activity,  [seen]  as  a 
'mechanical'  rather  than  a  'creative  process.'"^  In  this  regard,  the 
Western  and  the  Tibetan  traditions  are  somewhat  in  accord.  When 
modern-day  educated  Tibetans  think  about  the  translation  of  Ti¬ 
betan  texts  into  foreign  (that  is,  non-Tibetan)  languages,  their 
ideal — which  they  identify  with  the  origin  of  their  own  Buddhist 
culture — ^is  a  set  of  standardized  translation  equivalents,  allowing 
a  more  or  less  reproduceable  translation  from  the  Tibetan.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  attitude  towards  text  transmission  (within  Ti¬ 
betan)  leads  them  also  to  insist  on  translation  teams  in  which  one  of 
the  members  is  a  Tibetan  conversant  with  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
his  own  culture.®  Whereas  the  former  requirement  irhplies  a  word- 
for-word  literalist  approach  to  translation,  the  latter  one  implies 
that  the  understanding  of  a  text  and,  thus  its  translation,  is  highly 
contextual. 

The  nature  of  a  text  and  the  role  of  readers  and  translators  are 
some  of  the  basic  issues  that  translation  studies  address.  Of  course, 
an  even  more  basic  issue  is:  Why  translate  at  all?  In  his  1981  article 
"Buddhist  Hybrid  English,"  Paul  Griffiths  wrote  that  "translation 
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is  very  frequently  not  the  best  way  of  performing  the  hermeneutical 
task,  a  fact  rarely  realized  by  practiciiig  Buddhologists,  most  of 
whom  stand  transfixed  in  awe  of  their  texts  and  are  concerned 
largely  to  transmit  them  by  means  of  translation  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  understood."’  (Mention  must  be 
made  here  of  Professor  Griffith's  recent  publication,  with  four 
others,  of  an  extensive  translation  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Asanga's 
Mahayanasangraha  and  its  Indian  commentaries.)’®  However,  as  I 
have  asked  elsewhere,”  is  there  no  middle  way  between  a  Buddhist 
Studies  which  seeks  merely  to  translate  texts  without  analyzing  the 
ideas  presented  in  them’^  and  another  which  seeks  merely  to  show 
how  the  ideas  seen  in  the  texts  relate  to  issues  discussed  in  the 
history  of  Western  philosophy?’®  In  an  earlier  essay,  I  suggested 
that  the  task  set  for  the  academic  translator  is  twofold:’® 

As  academicians  who  study  religions  in  an  objective  fash¬ 
ion, we  must  avoid  both  the  reductive  and  the  constructive 
extremes.  We  should  fall  neither  to  the  extreme  of  reducing 
Buddhist  ideas  to  those  of  other  cultures  nor  to  that  of  cons¬ 
tructing  a  theology  of  our  own.  However,  as  individuals 
participa  ting  in  the  intellectual  histories  of  our  own  cultures, 
we  find  that  these  extremes  are  not  entirely  avoidable  and 
even  that  such  avoidance  is  not  entirely  desirable.  We  must 
make  the  translation  from,  for  example  the  worldview  of 
eighteentli  century  Tibeto-Mongolian  Buddhism  to  that  of 
our  own  contemporary  culture  (which  is  a  necessarily  reduc¬ 
tionist  enterprise),  while  at  the  same  time,  constructively,  we 
bring  from  our  own  culture(s)  a  new  critique  to  the  Buddhist 
position  and  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  Buddhist  critique  of 
our  culture(s).  The  latter  task  is  constructive  because  it  creates 
something  new,  something  not  previously  present  either  in 
Buddhism  or  in  our  own  cultures. 

Types  of  Translation:  Interpretive  and  Literal 

It  will  be  useful  here  at  the  outset  to  construct  a  taxonomy  of 
translation  methods;  I  am  going  to  outline  four  such  formulations, 
all  of  which  present  pairs  of  contrasting  methods. 

The  first  framework  contrasts  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Indian 
Buddhist  texts  were  translated  into  Chinese  in  the  way  in  which 
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they  were  translated  into  Tibetan.  David  Seyfort  Ruegg,  m  his  1962 
revkw  of  Herbert  Guenther's  translation  of  the  Dvags  po  thar 
rgyan  (as  The  Jewel  OrnamentofLiberation)  uses  this  framework 
to  distinguish  between  the  translation  methods  of  Buddhologists 
such  as  Levi,  Stcherbatsky,  de  la  Vallee  Poussin,  Lamotte,  and 
Frauwallner.’®  The  early  Chinese  method  was  that  of  ko-t  or 
matching  terms,  where  a  similarity  was  sought  between  an  Indian 
Buddhist  terms  and  an  extant  Chinese  term  with  a  meaning  already 
established  in  the  conceptual  vocabulary  of  Daoism.’^  This  is  an 
example  of  radically  interpretive  method. 

The  Tibetan  mediod  involved  a  one-to-one  correspondence  o 
terms  between  the  two  languages,  with  the  coining  of  a  new  tenns 
in  Tibetan  rather  than  reliance  on  an  already  extant  conceptua 
system.  This  is  an  example  of  a  literal  method;  Ruegg  speaks  of  i 
as  "technical"  translation,’®  although  it  is  clearly  not  a  mechanical 
one  in  the  sense  that  a  Tibetan  term  would  be  considered  always  to 

equate  to  a  Sanskrit  term  taking  no  regard  of  context. 

When  adducing  Stcherbatsky  as  an  example  of  a  translator  using 
the  former  method,  Ruegg  points  out  that  Stcherbatsk/s  notion  o 
an  ideal  method  was  "a  double  translation,  one  lite^a  and  philol¬ 
ogical  and  the  other  interpretatiye  and  philosophical.  So  here  we 
have  two  disparate  methods  and  a  middle  way  which  instead  ot 

compromising  between  them  merely  combines  both. 

This  dichotomy  will  surface  again  in  the  third  and  fourth  typolo¬ 
gies. 

Types  of  Transla  tion:  First  Hand  Speech  and  Second-Order  Jargon 

The  second  framework,  and  in  fact  the  remaining  three  frame¬ 
works,  for  thinking  about  translation  methods  are  taken  from 
polemical  contexts.  Tlie  first  is  mentioned  by  Kennard  Liprnan  in 
Ms  preface  to  a  collaborative  translation  of  ManjuSrimitra  s  Byang 
chub  kyi  sems  bsgom  pa,  a  tide  I  would  transla te-presumably  to 
Lipman's  chagrin-as  Cultivating  the  A  wakened  Mind.  Fhe  trans¬ 
lators,  he  says,  had  decided  that  "...what  was  needed  was  a 
laneuaee  that  "opened  out  onto"  common  usage;  that  is,  whi  e  a 
translation  from  Tibetan  dealing  with  a  subject  like  rDzogs  chen 
cannot  really  be  encompassed  within  common  English  usage,  this 

doernotmeLthatitmustbepresentedinakindofBu^ 

language."  Liprnan  goes  on  to  explain  what  "Buddhist  tribal  Ian 
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guage"  means — characterizing  as  "Jargon"  even  the  translations  of 
shes  rab and  ye  shesas  "wisdom"  and  of  bdagmed as  "no-self".^* 
Later,  invoking  the  phenomenologist  Merleau-Ponty,  he  intro¬ 
duces  the  distinction  between  (1)  authentic,  first-hand  speech  and 
(2)  second-order  speech  which  is  "a  mere  name  [or]  sign"  and  "has 
ceased  to  be  descriptive  of  its  referent".^  Second-order  speech  is 
jargon  and  includes  "translationese"  “  Lipman's  optimal  method, 
of  course,  uses  authentic,  first-hand  speech — the  speech,  he  says, 
quoting  Merleau-Ponty,  "of  the  writer  and  philosopher  who  rea¬ 
waken  primordial  experience  anterior  to  all  traditions.' 

It  goes  without  saying  that  to  awaken  and  develop  non-concep- 
tual  wisdom  is  the  point  of  Buddhism;  however,  I  wonder  if  non- 
conceptual  wisdom  is  necessarily  directly  involved  in  translating 
Buddhist  texts.  What  Lipman  suggests  comes  close  to  requiring 
that  translators  translate  not  from  a  conceptual  knowledge  of 
Tibetan  and  a  conceptual  understanding  of  Buddhism,  but  must 
first  have  realized  emptiness. 

Buddhologists  will  be  familiar  with  the  four  reliances  {rton  pa 
bzbi — the  four  pratisarana)  that  are  the  foundation  of  Buddhist 
hermeneutics — to  rely  on  doctrines  and  not  on  persons,  and — 
within  doctrines — on  meaning  and  not  words,  and — within  mean¬ 
ings — on  the  definitive  in  preference  to  what  requires  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and,  finally,  on  non-conceptual  wisdom  and  not  conceptual 
knowledge.^  These  are  obviously  relevant  to  the  translation  proc¬ 
ess  and,  in  some  way,  ought  to  be  useful  guidelines  for  translators. 
However,  while  the  first  two — reliance  on  doctrines  and  their 
meanings,  rather  than  on  blind  faith  in  authority  or  on  the  letter  of 
the  text — clearly  seem  necessary  in  a  good  translation,  the  latter  two 
are  not.  The  first  two  reliances  correspond  to  the  philological  and 
perhaps  even  the  comparative  and  historical  concerns  of  transla¬ 
tion.  The  third — reliance  on  the  definitive  and  not  on  what  requires 
interpretation— is  normative  and  restrictive,  reducingwhat  maybe 
a  rich  ambiguity  in  the  text  to  merely  one  among  a  number  of 
interpretations.  Most  interpretive  translations  act  as  if  they  were 
invoking  this  third  reliance,  for  their  translators  have  gone  beyond 
the  words  of  the  text  (hallowed  as  they  are  to  the  philologist), 
transforming  them  into  what  is  considered  to  be  a  more  definitive 
meaning.  Tliis  problem  will  appear  in  the  fourth  framework,  where 
translation  is  held  to  be  an  act  of  creation. 


The  choice  of  first-hand  as  opposed  to  second-order  speech  acts 
as  if  it  invokes  the  fourth  reliance,  the  move  to  non-dual  wisdom 
(or,  avoiding  tribal  jargon,  "ever  fresh  awareness  untainted  by  con- 

cepts  ').^  The  fourth  reliance  calls  for  a  move  beyond  texts _ but,  if 

Buddhism  is  properly  understood,  not  at  the  very  laeginning.  The 
traditional  BuddWst  account  of  the  development  of  understanding 
is  in  three  stages:  inthe  beginning  based  on  reading  or  being  taught 
subsequent  reflection  on  what  has  been  studied,  and  only  then  the 
development  of  a  meditative  non-rational  appreciation. 

I  have  two  problems  with  Lipman's  hermeneutic.  First,  it  moves 
away  from  the  dictum  that  the  words  of  ordinaiy  language  (into 
which  Lipman  says  he  is  translating)  are  not  magical,  that  they  do 
not  inhere  in  their  referents,  but  are  rather  arbitrary  and  conven¬ 
tional.  In  this  regard,  Lipman's  prescription  of  au  then  tic,  first-hand 
speech  calls  to  mind  what  Walter  Benjamin  says,  again  in  "The  Task 
of  the  Translator":^  "It  is  the  task  of  the  translator  to  release  in  his 
own  language  that  pure  language  which  is  under  the  spell  of 
another,  to  liberate  the  language  imprisoned  in  a  work  in  his  recrea- 
tion  of  that  work." 

I  will  reserve  my  second  argument  against  this  translation 
theory  until  after  I  have  presented  the  other  two  frameworks  for 
thinking  about  translation. 

Types  of  Translation:  Historico-Philological,  Neo traditional 
Comparative  ' 

The  third  scheme  of  translation  methods  can  be  introduced  with 
words  written  in  praise  of  Robert  Thurman  by  Matthew  Kapstein. 
Kapstein  speaks  of  two  types  of  Buddhist  Studies  and  what  he 
perceives  asThurman'sattempt  to  construct  a  middle  waybetween 
them:28  "  I  am  impressed  above  all  by  what  I  take  to  be  Thurman's 
central  concern,  namely  to  provide  a  viable  alternative  to  philo¬ 
sophically  non-reflective,  historico-philological  'Buddhology'  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  intellectual  isolation  of  Buddhist  neotradi¬ 
tionalists  on  the  other." 

It  is  unclear  to  me  exactly  to  whom  the  description  "philosophi¬ 
cally  non-reflective,  historico-philological  'Buddhology'"  refers— 

It  would  hardly  seem  to  do  justice  to  Buddhologists  such  as  de  la 
Vallee  Poussin  and  Lamotte,  and  certainly  the  work  of  Stcherbat- 
sky,  although  he  was  perhaps  a  little  over-zealous  in  finding  Kant 
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prefigured  in  Buddhist  epistemology,  cannot  be  called  non-reflec~ 
tive,  nor  can  that  of  Ruegg  and  Schmithausen.  On  the  other  hand, 
translators  such  as  Jeffrey  Hopkins  and  those  he  has  trained  and  is 
training  at  Virginia  are  presumably  included  under  the  rubric  of 
"neotraditionalism".  Critics  of  this  method  often  say  that  it  is 
methodologically  naive  to  employ  the  oral  explanations  of  modern- 
day  Tibetan  scholars  in  preference  to  well  established  scholarly 
conjectures  about  what  the  Sanskrit  original  of  a  Tibetan  term 
meant  in  the  fifth  century.  I  am  going  to  assume  that  this  is  not,  in 
fact,  an  enterprise  that  stands  outside  contemporary  academic 
Tibetology  and  Buddhist  Studies. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  talking  about  the  translation  and  study  of 
Indian  texts  either  from  Tibetan  translations  or  with  the  use  of 
Tibetan  translations  of  their  commentaries,  then  the  matter  is 
somewhat  changed.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  the  best  scholarly  method 
is  to  get  as  close  to  a  text  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  Sanskrit  texts, 
philology  and  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  historical  context  in  which  the 
text  is  found  in  the  tradition  of  Indian  Buddhism  is  essential.^^ 
However,  if  we  are  speaking  of  the  translation  of  texts  written  in 
Tibet,  or  of  the  understanding  of  Indian  texts  within  a  Tibetan 
tradition  of  scholarship,  then  our  concern  must  be  not  only  with 
Sanskrit  philology  (and  I  would  argue,  not  primarily  with  Sanskrit 
philology),  but  rather  on  the  meanings  and  development  of  the 
Tibetan  technical  terms  involved  and  the  position  in  which  a  text  is 
found  in  the  history  of  Tibetan  literature.^®  And  when  the  text  is 
studied  and  translated  as  a  part  of  contemporary  Buddhism  in 
Tibet,  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  oral  commentary,  which  must  itself 
be  approached  as  a  text.^^  Even  those  who  criticize  reliance  on 
explanations  of  Indian  texts  from  within  the  Tibetan  scholarly 
tradition^^  will  also  admit  that  these  texts  were,  in  both  India  and 
Tibet,  used  as  vehicles  for  oral  explanation. 

Types  of  Translation:  Philological  or  Text-Criticah  Proselytic^ 
Textualist 

C.W.  Huntington,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
Chandrakirti's  Madhyamakavatara,  makes  an  analysis  parallel  to 
the  one  just  introduced,  distinguishing  between  (1)  translations 
based  on  philological  or  text-critical  method  and  (2)  proselytic 
translations  which  seek  to  arrive  at  an  objective  traditional  under- 
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Standing  of  the  text.^^  Both  are  "to  some  extent  anachronistic 
vestiges  of  a  style  of  scholarship  that  has  come  under  fire  from  a 
number  of  quarters  outside  the  province  of  Asian  cultural  studies".^ 
Huntington  here  invokes  Richard  Rorty,  calling  for^^  "a  'strong 
textualist'  [reading  of  the  text  which]  asks  neither  the  author  nor  the 
text  about  their  intentions  but  simply  beats  the  text  into  a  shape  that 
will  serve  his  own  purpose.  The  strong  textualist  'is  in  it  for  what  he 
can  get  out  of  it,  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  getting  something  right' 

Both  the  philological  and  the  proselytic  approaches  share  two 
underlying  misconceptions,  in  Huntington's  view.  They  both  pre¬ 
suppose  an  objective  tradition  in  which  the  text  is  embedded  (that 
is,  a  tradition  external  to  the  translator);  and  they  both  use  a 
methodology  to  gain  access  to  this  tradition.^^ 

As  regards  the  first,  while  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
Buddhism  per  se,  but  only  many  Buddhisms  and,  in  the  final  event, 
only  the  Buddhism  of  each  person  who  has  an  understanding  of 
Buddhism,  nonetheless  it  is  convenient  and  useful  to  speak  of 
"Buddhism"  or  of  traditions  within  it  (such  as  the  Madhyaniika 
tradition  or  the  tradition  of  enquiry  of  Go-mang  College  within  the 
Tibeto-Mongolian  tradition).  Huntington's  analysis  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  choosing  an  approach  that  does  not  harm  the  texts  being 
translated  or  studied  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  Madhyamika 
Buddhism,  this  means  one  that  retains  the  absence  of  absolutes 
invoked  in  the  Madhyamika  doctrine  he  appropriates  as  the  title  of 
his  book,  the  emptiness  of  emptiness.  However,  he  is  perhaps 
forgetting  that  Candrakirti's  interpretation  of  Nagarjuna  empha¬ 
sizes  not  just  the  ultimate  truths  of  emptiness  but  also  the  comple¬ 
mentary  conventional  truths  which  allow  for  such  convenient  des¬ 
ignations  as  "traditions."  It  is  true  that  there  are  no  objectively 
existent,  truly  separate  traditions  (or  anything  else  for  that  matter) 
in  Mahayana  philosophy.  Nonetheless,  traditions  exist  as  much 
anything  else  does. 

Huntington's  second  criticism  is  based,  he  says,  on  the  rejection 
of  the  idea  of  a  privileged  vocabulary.  Here,  he  seems  to  agree  with 
Lipman  and  others  about  the  need  to  go  beyond  a  Buddhist  tribal 
language.  This,  then,  brings  us  back  to  my  second  argument  against 
the  search  for  translation  language  that  "reawakens  primordial 
experience  anterior  to  all  traditions" — the  argument  I  had  previ¬ 
ously  reserved.  This  idea  of  a  pure  language  (in  Walter  Benjamin's 
sense),  a  language  that  evokes  pre-intellectual  understanding  in  its 
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audience,  ignores  what  1  take  to  be  an  unavoidable  fact,  notably  that 
the  translator  always  translates  into  two  languages— one  more 
general  (such  as  English)  and,  within  that,  a  technical  language— 
that  is,  jargon.  Translation  from  Tibetan  into  a  foreign — that  is,  a 
non-Tibetan — language  is  done  at  two  levels,  to  two  depths: 

(1)  more  superficially  there  is  a  translation  into  a  foreign 
language  (such  as  English). 

(2)  but,  more  speci  fically,  there  is  a  translation  into  a  technical 
vocabulary,  a  conceptual  lexicon  which  is  a  subset  of  the 
foreign  language. 

English  and  japanesc  and  Hindi  are  languages,  but  so  are  the 
languages  of  computer  science,  of  analytic  philosophy,  of  Hei¬ 
degger,  of  Jungian  or  Freudian  analysis  and  so  on. 

Let  me  try  to  put  this  in  context — and,  by  the  way,  respond  to 
Huntington's  views  on  method— by  speaking  of  translation  in  the 
broadest  possible  way. 

Buddhism  is,  in  this  most  fundamental  sense,  translation.-’^  It  is 
no  groat  insight  to  universalize  this  and  argue  that  all  religions  arc 
translation  schemes  in  that  all  propose  ways  of  translating  our 
normal  view  of  things  into  one  that  more  closely  harmonizes  with 
the  way  things  really  are.  In  one  way  or  another,  to  be  religious  is 
to  say  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  human  condition  as 
w'e  find  it,  and  that  the  root  of  this  wrongness  is  our  absorption  in 
a  superficial  reading  of  what  actually  is— an  absorption  in  appear¬ 
ances  and  an  ignoring  of  reality.  Thus,  to  use  the  translation 
terminology  of  Madhyamika  Buddhism,  when  an  ordinary  person 
says  or  thinks  "I  exist"  that  person  means  not  so  much  "I  exist"  as 

"1  inherently  exist" .  The  phrase  "inherently  exist"  is  the  Madhyamika 

translation  of  what  appears  (wrongly)  to  be  mere  existence.  Thus, 
it  is  ordinary  language  that  Buddhism  sees  as  misleading,  as 
disguising  pathological  cognitive  processes  thatare  not  recognized 
as  such  by  the  person  who  has  them.  All  forms  of  Buddhism  say  in 
their  various  ways  that  ordinary  perception  is  mistaken  and  tha  t  it 
needs  to  be  transformed;  they  all  provide  technical  languages  for 
speaking  clearly  about  this  mistakenness  and  for  clarifying  the  dis¬ 
tinction  bet^vcen  appearances  and  reality.  Thus,  what  Buddhism 
seeks  is  to  present  alternative  languages- -languages  that  speak 


more  clearly  about  mental  processes  and  ontology.  Here  I  think 
Lipman  and  I  agree. 

What  should  this  suggest  to  one  who  translates  from  Tibetan  into 
a  Western  language  or  into  Hindi  or  Japanese?  For  one  thing,  that 
ordinary  language  is  not  the  desideratum.  Given  that  Buddhists 
have  worked  very  hard,  first  in  India  and  then  throughout  south, 
east,  and  central  Asia  to  produce  and  refine  alternate  vocabularies, 
we  should  not  put  off  the  process  of  creating  an  alternate  vocabu¬ 
lary  in  English.  However,  this  process  will  be  a  lengthy  one,  and 
therefore  the  development  of  a  more  specialized  alternate  vocabu¬ 
lary  must  begin  with  ordinary  language.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by 
presenting  two  translation  strategies  that  exemplify  what  I  am 
saying  might  be  avoided: 

(1)  the  first  may  be  seen  in  the  mixing  of  translation  and 
comparative  philosophy; 

(2)  the  second  may  be  seen  in  highly  interpretive  translations 
that  explicitly  draw  translation  terms  from  Western  phi¬ 
losophies. 

Proponents  of  the  first  approach  include  scholars  such  as  Kap- 
stein,  Griffiths,  and  Huntington.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  intrin¬ 
sically  wrong  with  this  undertaking.  In  the  long  run,  it  can  only 
have  the  effect  of  enriching  the  Western  understandingof  thedepth 
and  complexity  of  Buddhist  philosophies.  And  one  can  only  ap¬ 
plaud  their  efforts  to  clarify  translation  terminology  and  to  broaden 
the  horizons  of  both  Western  and  Buddhist  philosophy  towards  a 
future  global  philosophy.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  argue  that  Buddhist  and 
analytic  philosophies  are  incommensurable,  at  least  not  that  they 
are  radically  so. 

What  I  do  wish  to  argue  is  based  on  the  notion  that  translation 
of  a  Tibetan  Buddhist  text  into  English  involves  translation  into  not 
only  English  but  into  some  chosen  conceptual  vocabulary  within 
English  as  well.  The  vocabulary  chosen  ought  to  depend  on  the 
audience  addressed.  Translation  is  a  variety  of  text  transmission, 
3nd — if  communication  of  ideas  is  at  stake — -the  t  ransmitter  of  the 
text  must  speak  in  terms  his  or  her  audience  is  able  to  understand. 
This,  in  fact,  argues  for  the  task  that  Kapstein,  Griffiths,  and 
Huntington  have  set  for  themselves,  the  translation  of  Buddhist 
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philosophical  text  with  ongoing  analysis  of  how  these  fit  into  not 
merely  readable  English  but  into  the  concerns  of  a  philosophy 
native  to  the  language  into  which  the  translation  is  made— in  ^eir 
case,  American  and  British  analytic  philosophy.  However,  1  have 
two  reservations  about  this.  The  first  is  general  and  bnef :  this  is  not 
merely  translation,  it  is  analysis  and  comparahve  philosophy. 
Analysis  (philological,  historical,  and  philosophical)  is  needed  in 
translation,  but  it  should  be  relegated  to  the  introduction,  to  the 
footnotes,  or  perhaps  to  annotations.  .  u 

The  second  reservation  is  that  whereas  the  concerns  that  hav 
prompted  examination  and  analysis  of  the  broad  issues  of  being 
Ld  knowing  in  the  Western  tradition  are  doubtless  the  sf^e  as 
those  that  have  prompted  such  examinations  by  Indians  and  i  *• 
ans,  the  contexts  in  which  narrower  examinahons  of  individual 
topics  are  done  are  not  necessarily  similar.  A  good  example  is  a 
topic  in  which  Kapstein,  Griffiths,  and  I  all  have  an  interest,  that  of 
the  person  and,  especially,  personal  identity 
philosophical  examination  of  the  person  in  modern  Western  p  i- 
losophy  are  in  the  writing  of  John  Locke;  for  Locke,  the  concept  o 
personal  identity  is  rooted  inlegal  responsibility;  it  is  posited  for  the 
sake  of  having  someone  to  reward  or  to  punish.  A  person  chooses 
and  acts,  and  so  is  legally  actionable.  It  goes  without  ^ying  that 
Buddhists  are  persons  who  act  and  are  morally  responsible,  but  this 
is  not  the  context  in  which  we  find  the  examination  of  the  person 
in  Buddhism.  In  fact,  the  more  usual  context  is  not  that  of  the  person 
itself  but  rather  of  the  non-existence  of  the  normal  sense  of  how  a 
person  exists,  that  is,  the  context  is  gang  zag  gi  bdag  med 
(pudgalanairatnaaya— personal  selflessness)  and  nor  merely  gang 
zae  the  person.  We  have  to  search  a  bit  to  find  examinations  of  how 
the  person  does  exist  rather  than  of  how  it  does  not.  And  these 
examinations  are  not  ones  primarily  made  in  the  context  of  moral 
action,  but  rather  of  ontology.” 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  take  a  Tibetan  or  Sanskrit  text,  or  a 
range  of  texts,  and  engage  in  a  study  of  them  with  Western  ideas  in 
mind,  examining  the  idea  of  persons  as  moral  agents,  for  example. 
Kapstein  has  written  on  Derek  Parfit's  1984  book.  Reasons  and 
Persons,  which  has,  as  Kapstein  himself  acknowledges,  "two  ma¬ 
jor,  ultimately  intertwined,  themes,  namely,  our  reasons  for  adopt¬ 
ing  given  actions,  and  out  nature  as  persons,  that  is,  as  those  who 
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act.'- 1  have  no  argument  against  the  legitimacy  of  si^ 
translators  should  consult  philosophy  is  done, 

beonthebasisof translations  ha^  philosophy  whose 

not  pnxnanly  in  tne  co  ^franciaHnnsouehttobedone. 

age^daareprovindaUyWestom^^^^^^  ^ 

A  final  resarva non  is  t  Western  philo¬ 
sophical  commentary  that  takes  speak  very  well 

sophicaldlscourseasnorniativetsonehatTOy^ 

to  a  future  generatiom  When  a 

text  in  the  context  of  the  con  tempo  y  to  the 

non-Indian  culture,  binding  t  ® ^  if  j^ose  concerns 

relevance  of  those  concerns,  so  will  the 

and  arguments  turn  out  to  ^  re  ^  issue, 

translation.  This  argument,  r 

whetheratranslationough  tostand  asm^^^^^^^^ 

should  be  done  as  part  o  a  g  i^  readers,  as  it 

cultures.*'  Clearly,  if  a  translated  , 

should,  then  dialogue  i^®^^^"^^utbetween  the  text  and  the 

between  thetranslatorand  the  readers, butbetweeni 

readers),  and  that  is  a  dialogue  of,  in  the 

translation  is  overly  couche  nhilosophv,  then  the  out- 

presents  example,  Western  ana  y  P  j y^jthin  that 

come  is  more  an  ^  betweercullures.  This  is  legiti- 

(Western)  system  than  a  dia  g  ^  ^  translation  is 

mate,  but  it  is  not  translation  ^  °  isolated  from  any  of 

presented  it  is  presented,  dialogue  again 

the  concerns  of  the  culture  r  accessible  to  its 

will  fall  .0  be  joined  and  .he  jargon. 

introduced  above  by  U pman  (as  I  ?  )  ,^0111  the  idea 

Kapstein  (and  Steven  Colling  vvh  ^rsoective^of  the  English- 

of  raising  ^  The^qurstion  becomes  one  of 

speaking  philosophical  tribc^  philosopher,  who  is 

skilful  means— how  to  who  has  learned  to 

:sin=Ta:;« 

c“XraTdTrgu°mlls  Iha.  canno.  be  evp.ici.ly  ad- 
dressed  every  time  they  arise.*^ 
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The  second  type  of  avoidable  translation  strategy  is  less  concep¬ 
tual  than  aesthetic.  Those  who  have  sought  to  create  a  Buddhist 
English  as  one  would  a  work  of  art,  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own 
non-conceptual  reaction  to  the  text  being  translated,  have  some¬ 
times  given  us  translations  that  are  in  fact  like  works  of  art  in  that 
they  are  fully  accessible  only  to  the  artist.  That  they  communicate 
something  is  indisputable,  but  precisely  what  they  are  communi¬ 
cating  is  sometimes  difficult  to  fathom.'^  A  good  example  of  this  is 
the  translation  by  Namkhai  Norbu,  Lipman,  and  Simmons  of  the 
Tibetan  phrase  byang  chub  kyi  sews  sgom pa  as  "cultivating  the 
primordial  state  of  pure  and  total  presence."^  Byang  chub  (Sanskrit 
bodhi)  is  at  least  recognizable  in  its  translation  as  "pure  and  total 
presence"  (with  reservations  concerning  "presence"),  but  there 
seems  no  reason  for  translating  sews  (Sanskrit  ciffa)  as  "primordial 
state"  or  even  "state".  However,  the  term  may  be  used  in  this 
special  context  of  Dzok-chen(rdzogschen)  thought,  sems is  a  very 
common  word  that  in  the  broader  context  always  refers  in  some 
way  to  mind  or  perception  or  consciousness.^^ 

A  more  general  example  of  this  translation  strategy  is  the  work 
of  Herbert  Guenther.  On  the  positive  side,  Guenther  and  those  who 
follow  his  approach  are  obviously  conscious  of  the  need  to  engage 
in  the  task  of  creating  in  English  an  alternate  vocabulary  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  translate  ordinary  experiences  so  that  they  may  be 
examined  more  clearly.  In  some  of  these  translations,  however,  the 
alternate  vocabulary  has  become  so  complex  and  so  metaphoric 
that  one  needs  to  memorize  it  before  one  can  read  the  book.  Now, 
in  one  sense,  this  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  nature  of  Indian  and 
Tibetan  religious  and  philosophical  texts — they  are  not  meant  to  be 
accessible  to  an  ordinary  educated  reader  unless  that  reader  had 
already  had  some  instrviction  in  the  technical  vocabulary  of  the 
particular  text.  Moreover,  exotic  vocabularies  can  be  very  powerful 
symbolically.  Among  Western  Buddhists,  there  are  many  attracted 
to  the  richly  poetic,  imaginative  vocabulary  of  such  translations 
and,  it  might  be  noted,  the  Rdzogs-chen  texts,  in  which  Guenther 
has  concentrated,  are  written  in  just  such  a  richly  poetic  and 
emotive  vocabulary,  unlike,  for  example,  the  works  of  wtshan  nyid 
(literally,  "definitions,"  but  meaning  philosophy).  Even  when 
Tantra  is  analyzed  in  the  Gelukba  tradition,  the  lai^guage  is  more 
restrained  and  unlike  that  seen  in  Nyingma  Tantra.  So,  from  the 
view  point  of  genre  or  style,  the  argument  can  be  made  that  a  more 


poetic  and  emotive  vocabulary  may  be  more  appropriate  in  the 
cases  in  which  Guenther  has  used  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  are  arguments  that  relate  not  to 
what  is  being  communicated  poetically  but  what  is  being  commu¬ 
nicated  conceptually.  First,  even  in  the  early  works  such  as  Jewel 
Omawent  of  Liberation — as  Ruegg  has  pointed  out — the  transla¬ 
tion  is  "interpretive,"  done  in  the  ko-i  style  rather  than  the  more 
philologically  precise  style  typical  of  the  Tibetan  translators.^^  In¬ 
stead  of  the  Daoist  terms  beloved  of  the  Han  translators,  Guenther 
uses  terms  (for  example,  "f  act icity"  for  ngo  bo  and  "noetic"  for  shes 
pa)  taken  from  Existentialist  philosophy  and  Phenomenology.'*® 
Such  interpretations  introduce  a  conceptual  language  that  is  clearly 
absent  in  both  the  Indian  text  and  the  Tibetan  commentarial  tradi¬ 
tion.  Philosophers  in  Western  traditions  are  responding  in  their 
thinking,  as  I  have  noted,  to  their  own  cultural  situation  and,  most 
importantly,  to  the  concerns  defined  by  the  Western  philosophers 
who  preceded  them.  Thus,  the  language  they  use  is  language  that 
invokes  sped/ic  issues  and  assumptions  foreign  to  the  Indian  and 
Tibetan  traditions.  Guenther  recognizes  this;  in  Buddhist  Philoso¬ 
phy  in  Theory  and  Practice  he  says^^  "'Existential'  Buddhism  is 
therefore  totally  different  from  the  various  forms  of  Western  exis¬ 
tentialism  which  is  purely  anthropocentric  and  ego-centric  ... 
'Existential'  Buddhism,  claimed  to  be  the  climax  of  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  quest,  is  concerned  with  Being,  not  with  an  ego..." 

It  seems  to  me  paradoxical  to  have  first  to  learn  what  terminol¬ 
ogy  such  as  "being-as-an-ens"  and  "facticity"  mean,  and  then  to 
have  to  consciously  dissodate  the  meanings  of  these  terms  from 
their  source.  However,  when  such  a  method  is  used — that  is, 
deriving  translation  vocabulary  from  a  non-Buddhist  conceptual 
system  that  has  non-Buddhist  concerns,  non-Buddhist  goals,  and 
non-Buddhist  assumptions — the  translator  must  make  it  clear  to 
his  audience  exactly  in  what  ways  the  vocabulary  is  being  used  and 
in  what  ways  it  is  not. 

The  other  argument  against  such  translation  can  be  seen  by 
looking  at  the  previously  mentioned  Namkhai  Norbu/Kennard 
Lipman/Barrie  Simmons  translation  of  Manju^rimitra's  Byang 
chub  kyi  sews  sgom  pa.  Here  the  source  of  the  vocabulary  is  more 
obscure  to  me,  but  seems  at  least  to  be  inspired  by  continental 
philosophy.  One  phrase  from  this  translation  exemplifies  well  the 
dangers  of  this  method  of  translation  which,  to  repeat,  is  a  poetic 
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and  affective  approach  to  the  subject  matter Where  the  Tibetan 
reads  bdag  med  gnyis —  the  two  selflessnesses — the  translators 
have  "there  is  nothing  that  makes  both  (persons  and  phenomena) 
what  they  are".  This  is  not  what  selflessness  (or  no-self,  if  you 
prefer)  means.  There  are  many  things  that  make  persons  and 
phenomena  what  they  are — their  causes  and  conditions,  the  aggre¬ 
gation  of  their  parts,  and  the  perception  of  them  which  imputes 
them  to  be  persons  and  other  phenomena.  Presumably  what  is 
meant  is  that  things  are  what  they  are  and  not  what  they  appear  to 
be  to  a  delusive  or  ignorant  mind  {ma  rig  pa).  It  strikes  me  that  such 
"common  language"  translations  may,  without  meaning  to,  ob¬ 
scure  more  than  they  clarify. 

Postscript 

The  translation  methods  presented  up  to  this  point  share  a  common 
assumption,  that  Buddhist  texts  in  Tibetan  or  Sanskrit  are  in  fact 
translatable.  That  is  to  say,  the  assumption  is  made  that  whatever 
is  said  in  the  source  language  (Tibetan  or  Sanskrit)  can  be  re¬ 
expressed  in  the  target  language  (for  me  late  twentieth-century 
English).  No  one  today  argues  that  this  re-expression  ought  to  be  a 
one-to-one  correspondence;  Huntington  even  calls  it  a  misreading 
(in  the  context  that  all  translations  are  misreadings). 

In  this  regard  the  remarks  Alasdair  MacIntyre  makes  about  tra¬ 
ditional  cultures  and  their  languages  are  instructive:^^ 

"...  there  can  be  no  language  as  English-as-such or  Hebrew-as- 
such  or  Latin-as-such.  There  are  not  even,  it  must  seem,  such 
languages  as  classical  Latin  or  early  modern  Irish.  There  is  only 
Latin-as-written-and-spoken-in-the  Rome-of-Cicero  and  Irish-as 
written-ai\d  spoken-in-sixteenth-century-Ulster.  The  boundaries 
of  a  language  are  the  boundaries  of  some  linguistic  community 
which  is  also  a  social  community. . .  But  there  is,  for  better  or  worse, 
late  twentieth-century  English,  an  internationalized  language,  which 
...  has  been  developed  so  as  apparently  to  become  potentially 
available  to  anyone  and  everyone  ...." 

MacIntyre  advances  two  examples  of  languages  "moving  to¬ 
ward"  internationalized  language:  versions  of  high  medieval  Latin 
and  medieval  Arabic,  which  were  used  by  people  from  a  variety  of 
backgrounds  and  differing  local  cultures.  I  would  suggest  that 
some  versions  of  Tibetan — for  example,  the  Tibetan  of  monastic 


textbooks  the  sub-commentaries  used  to  study  the  Indian  ^asfras, 
might  qu^ify  as  such  a  semi-internationalized  language.  Students 
from  a  great  many  local  backgrounds  came  from  regions  as  far 
awav  as  Mongolia  to  study  the  Buddhism  which  was  their  great 
tradftion  religion,  reading,  discussing,  and  debating 
issues  in  this  language.^^  The  case  might  also  be  made  that  the 
antecedent  of  this  later  religious  language,  that  is  the  Tibetan  ot  e 
Gangyur  ibka'  'gyur)  and  Dengyur  ibstan  g/ni')- is  also  just  sue  ^ 
semWntemationalized  language.  (Much  other  ^terary  Tibe 
for  instance,  that  dealing  with  meditative  experience,  the  lives  of 

saints,  and  so  on— is  much  more  clearly  of  the  tradition-constit  t 

and  tradition-constitutive  variety,  to  use  MacIntyre  s  termin  - 

notwithstanding,  it  is  clear  that  in  translating  from  Tibetan 
into  English,  we  are,  on  MacIntyre's  model,  translating  from  a 
traditioLonstituted  and  tradition-constitutive  language  to  ai 
internationalized  language.  And  this  means  that  such  a  translation 
is  "turned  into  a  text  which  is  no  longer  the  author  s,  nor  sue  ^ 
would  be  recognized  by  the  audience  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
The  position  against  which  MacIntyre  is  arguing  is  the  one  that 

believe  Huntington  has  appropriated— that  "[t] 

of  the  text  is  not  controlled  by  au  thorial  intention  or  by  any  rela  lon- 
ship  to  an  audience  with  specific  shared  beliefs,  for  it  is  outs  d 
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Upon  Translating  Philosophical 
Terminology 

Georges  Dreyfus 


This  paper  reflects  my  experience  as  a  scholar  whose  work  primar¬ 
ily  involves  translation  into  English  of  Buddhist  concepts  rather 
than  whole  texts.  Since  this  is  a  form  of  translation  I  hope  that  the 
few  remarks  1  present  will  be  relevant  to  the  general  discussion. 

This  essay  is  organized  around  the  study  of  two  cases  of  trans¬ 
lation.  It  is  primarily  practical  aiming  at  suggesting  a  few  methodo¬ 
logical  conclusions  rather  than  developing  a  theoretical  approach 
to  translation.  I  explore  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
translation  of  specifically  philosophical  terms  into  modem  English, 
Since  my  remarks  will  only  concern  a  particular  genre  of  literature, 
namely,  the  technical  texts  encountered  in  the  study  of  Buddhist 
philosophy,  the  processes  useful  to  translation  suggested  here  may 
not  apply  to  other  translation  situations. 

I  restrict  my  analysis  to  terms  taken  from  the  logico-epistemo- 
logical  tradition  of  Dharmakirti  and  his  followers.  These  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  1  call  the  technical  and  philosophical  type  of 
literature.  I  would  like  to  note  a  clear  distinction  between  these 
texts,  which  are  overtly  philosophical,  from  the  other  less  technical 
texts  such  as  practice-oriented  texts,  poetry,  biographies  which 
often  relate  less  to  philosophy. 

My  way  of  proceeding  is  quite  simple.  I  take  two  examples  which 
I  have  come  across  and  explain  the  problems  they  have  raised.  I 
start  by  examining  the  problem  of  translating  the  term  don  gci^ 
and  then  move  on  to  the  more  difficult  problem  created  by  the  terms 
spyi  bye  brag.  Both  cases  provide  some  perspective  leading  to  the 
conclusion,  a  plea  for  a  contextual  view  of  translation.  That  means 
a  translation  that  remains  sensitive  to  the  multiple  contexts  related 
to  a  term  or  idea  involving  the  traditions  of  both  languages.  Since 


my  remarks  reflect  only  my  very  limited  experience  in  the  field  of 
translation,  there  is  no  need  to  say  that  they  will  be  partial  and 
preliminary. 

My  first  study  case  is  an  occasion  for  making  a  few  remarks  on 
the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  literal  translation 
itshiggyur)  versus  translation  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  {don 
gyuf).  It  will  show  the  importance  of  knowing  and  using  Western 
philosophical  vocabulary. 

As  regards  the  latter,  the  importance  of  the  correct  use  of  West¬ 
ern  philosophical  terms  can  be  understood  in  relation  to  several 
concerns.  Tlie  usage  of  Western  philosophical  vocabulary  in  the 
translation  of  Buddhist  philosophy  stems  from  a  more  general 
problem:  how  the  translations  of  Buddhist  texts  are  relevant  to 
Western  culture.  Translation  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term  must  aim 
at  integrating  the  texts  and  ideasof  the  tradition  it  translates  into  the 
cultural  conversation  of  the  language  into  which  it  is  translated. 

The  use  of  philosophical  terminology  is  not,  however,  only 
dictated  by  the  necessity  to  make  our  works  relevant.  It  is  also 
dictated  by  the  philosophical  nature  of  the  texts  we  translate. 

Don  Gcig 

The  first  study  case  concerns  the  term  don  gcig,  which  is  taken  from 
the  bsdusgrwa  or  Collected  Topics  type  of  literature.  Two  proper¬ 
ties  such  as  being  impermanent  and  being  produced  are  said  to  be 
don  gcig  if,  and  only  if,  they  satisfy  an  eightfold  pervasion  {khyab 
pa  sgo  brgyad),  A  common  way  of  translating  don  gdgis  "synony¬ 
mous".  I  will  argue  that  this  translation  is  inadequate  because  don 
gcig  does  not  correspond  to  "synon)mious"  as  used  within  Western 
philosophical  traditions. 

The  question  of  synonymity  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult 
within  the  framework  of  Western  philosophy.  The  consensus  is  that 
nobody  has  succeeded  in  constructing  strict  criteria  for  synon)mi- 
ity .  There  is  common  agreement,  however,  that  synonymity  should 
be  understood  to  imply  a  relation  between  two  terms  that  is 
stronger  than  the  mere  equivalence  of  the  phenomena  they  denote. 
Two  phenomena,  or  rather  two  propositions,  are  logically  equiva¬ 
lent  if,  and  only  if,  one  is  the  sufficient  and  necessar^^  condition  of 
the  other  and  vice  versa.  For  example,  the  two  properties  of  being 
impermanent  and  being  produced  are  logically  equi  valent  because 
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any  phenomenon  that  is  impermanent  must  necessarily  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  vice  versa.  Moreover,  a  thing's  being  produced  is 
sufficient  to  establish  it  as  being  impermanent.  A  thing's  being 
understood  as  being  produced,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
it  understood  as  being  impermanent.  Being  produced  is,  therefore, 
not  cognitively  equivalent  to  being  impermanent. 

Logical  equivalence  of  the  phenomena  expressed  by  two  terms 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  synonymity  of  these  two  terms  but 
not  a  sufficient  one.  Two  expressions  are  synonymous  if,  and  only 
if,  in  addition  to  the  phenomena  they  refer  to  being  logically 
equivalent,  they  are  cognitively  equivalent.  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
knowledge  of  one  must  imply  knowledge  of  the  other.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  implication  of  don  gcig^  for  this  relation  holds 
between  phenomena  whose  cognitive  meaning  is  different,  as  for 
example,  being  impermanent  and  being  produced. 

I  would  like  to  argue  that  the  translation  of  don  gcig  as  synony¬ 
mous  is  erroneous  and  I  attempt  to  draw  some  conclusions  from 
this  failure.  One  may  wonder  what  is  wrong  with  translating  don 
gcig  as  synonymous? 

To  translate  don  gcig  as  synonymous  creates  confusion  about 
the  meaning  of  both  terms.  Whereas  synonymity  implies  a  cogni¬ 
tive  equivalence  between  terms,  don  gcig  does  not.  The  possibility 
of  a  relation  of  cognitive  equivalence,  contrasted  with  one  of  logical 
equivalence,  between  two  phenomema  such  as  being  produced 
and  being  impermanent  is  explicitly  denied  by  Dh^rmakTrti  (VII  a. 
D.)  and  his  commentators.  Rgyal-tshab  (1364-1432),  for  example, 
explains  that  the  words  "sound  is  produced"  state  the  fact  that 
sound  is  produced  and  not  other  facts  such  as  sound  being  imper¬ 
manent  because  each  such  fact  is  realized  differently  from  the  other. 
Since  their  cognitive  meaning  is  different  they  cannot  be  synony¬ 
mous.^  It  is  therefore  not  accurate  to  translate  don  gcig  as  syno- 
mymous. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  backing  in  the  Buddhist  philo¬ 
sophical  tradition  for  such  a  translation.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  one  could  find  support  in  the  Western  tradition  for  the 
radical  reinterpretation  that  the  translation  of  don  gcig  by  synony¬ 
mous  would  necessitate. 

ITie  word  synonymous  should  be  reserved  for  translating  rnam 
grangs pa  (paryaya,  when  referring  to  words).  This  word  used  in 
Sanskrit  poetics  carries  the  sense  of  synonymous.  Patahjali  (1st. 


century  b.c.)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  different 
words  with  the  same  sense  as  well  as  similar  words  that  have 
different  senses.  The  latter  ones  are  called  nanarfhasabda  and  are 
an  important  topic  in  the  grammatical  theories.  The  former  are 
called  paryayasabda  and  are  not  considered  a  major  problem  by 
grammarians.^  As  Renou  says,  this  expression  is  equivalent  to 
synonymous.^ 

My  proposition  for  the  translation  of  don  gcig  is  equivalent,  but 
my  point  here  is  not  just  to  suggest  such  a  translation.  1  would  also 
like  to  draw  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  literal  translation  does 
not  guarantee  the  correctness  and  reliability  of  the  translation  of  a 
given  term.  Literal  translation  is  a  necessary  starting  point  but 
cannot  be  taken  as  normative. 

The  translation  of  don  gcig  as  synonymous  is  the  result  of  a 
misplaced  effort  to  use  mere  literal  translation.  The  idea  is  that  the 
word  don  means  "meaning"  and  gcig  means  "same".  So  we  have 
"same  meaning,"  which  is  then  transformed  into  "synonymous." 
Let  us  first  notice  that  the  problems  raised  by  such  a  translation 
could  have  been  avoided  if  one  had  paid  greater  attention  to  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  term  don,  arfha,  which  more  often  than  not  means 
"object",  or  "thing."  So  a  good  literal  translation  of  dongcigshould 
be  "same  thing,"  a  rather  unsuggestive  translation.  Even  if  we 
adopt  the  correct  literal  translation,  which  is  not  "synonymous"  but 
"sameness  of  object"  (to  be  understood  in  terms  of  reference),  our 
translation  will  still  be  lacking. 

In  this  case,  the  successful  translation  of  don  gcig  is  greatly 
helped  by  diverse  factors  such  as  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  and 
acquaintance  with  the  Western  philosophical  background  of  the 
terminology.  A  purely  lexicological  and  literal  approach  is  not 
enough  for  a  good  translation  of  don  gcig.  This  case  shows  that  we 
cannot  rely  solely  on  a  lexicon  but  must  engage  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  we  translate  as  well  as  the  sense  of  their  translation. 

Universals  and  Particulars 

The  second  case  raises  different  and  in  fact  more  complicated 
questions.  The  translation  of  the  terms  spy/ bye  brag  reveals  other 
problems  posed  by  the  translation  of  technical  terms.  I  will  not 
consider  the  problems  raised  by  the  translation  of  the  term  spy/ 
(samanya),  which  can  be  translated  quite  safely  as  universal.  The 
word  bye  brag'  ( vi^esa)  is  more  complicated.  The  first  temptation 
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could  be  to  refer  to  a  lexicon  and  translate  such  a  term  on  the  sole 
basis  of  the  definition  we  find  there.  The  Collected  Top; cs  literature 
offers  such  a  definition,  which  might  tempt  translators  in  believing 
that  their  tasks  are  over.  Although  this  lexicological  procedure  can 
be  successful,  it  presents  some  dangers  which  I  will  attempt  to 
illustrate  here. 

Phur  bu  mchog  'byams  pa  rgya  mtsho's  (1825’1901)  Collected 
Topics  defines  bye  brag  as  "that  phenomenon  which  is  subsumed 
by  its  type  (rang  gi  rigs  yod  pa  can  'gyi  cho^),"  a  rather  circular 
definition.  It  further  explains  the  notion  of  bye  brag  by  elaborating 
criteria  of  particularity  (bye  bragyinpa^i  'gro  tshvi)  to  formulate 
an  explanation  that  does  not  refer  back  to  uniyersals.  Following  this 
type  of  literature,  we  would  translate  this  word  as  particular.  I  am 
arguing  that  this  translation  cannot  be  adopted  unproblematically 
because  it  fails  to  capture  an  understanding  of  the  word  bye  brag 
which  is  important  for  the  Buddhist  logico-epistemological  tradi¬ 
tion. 

I  will  first  consider  the  ideas  of  Sakya-mchog-ldan  (1428-1507) 
on  this  topic,  showing  their  relevance  to  the  understanding  of  bye 
brag.  One  may  wonder  why  the  conflicting  understandings  found 
among  Tibetan  thinkers  should  be  taken  into  considration  by  a 
translator.  I  am  not  arguing  that  the  the  translator  must  always  take 
into  account  all  the  interpretations  of  a  given  concept,  for  that 
would  be  quite  difficult  and  at  times  uselessly  complicated.  Not 
every  difference  among  Tibetan  thinkers  is  equally  important. 
Often,  however,  these  differences  are  useful,  for  they  alert  us  to 
difficulties  found  in  the  original  sources.  Let  us  examine  one  case 
where  such  conflicting  Tibetan  views  alert  a  reader  to  the  varied 
senses  of  a  term  in  a  single  text. 

Sakya-mebogddan  oh  Bye  brag 

Sakya-machog-ldan'santi-realisrh  is  not  limited  to  spyi (univer- 
sals)  but  also  concerns  bye  brag.  For  him  the  distinction  between 
these  two  concepts  does  not  concern  reality  but  relates  only  to 
concepts.  Universals,  it  follows,  are  not  properties  instantiated  by 
their  particulars  but  unreal  conceptual  distinctions.  It  is  impossible, 
then,  to  describe  bye  brag  as  real  things  that  instantiate  universal 
properties,  as  they  are  understood  by  dGe-lugs-pa  thinkers. 

Sakya-mchog-ldan  defines  bye  brag  as  "that  assemblage  of  two 
differentials  that  are  not  only  different  from  their  discordant  types 


but  also  from  their  concordant  type."^  An  example  is  the  conceptual 
distinction  that  we  make  when  we  think  of  a  particular  cow  as  being 
both  a  bovine  and  an  animal,  thereby  particularizing  the  cow 
among  other  animals.  A  bye  brag,  moreover,  is  to  be  understood  as 
common  locus  (gzhi  mthun)  between  two  differentials  (Idog  pa, 
vyavrtti).  It  differs  from  a  spyi  (universal  in  that,  whereas  the  latter 
appears  to  thought  as  a  single  differential,  the  former  appears  as  the 
common  locus  of  several  differentials.^  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  real  things  that  it  differentiates.  It  is  clear  that  for  Sakya-mchog- 
ldan  spyi  as  well  as  bye  brag  can  only  be  conceptual  entities. 

Sakya-mchog-ldan  does  not  deny  that  the  word  bye  brag  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  individuals  that  are  differentiated  by  a 
differential.®  He  also  concedes  that  Dharmakir  ti  sometimes  uses  the 
word  vi^e^a  (bye  brag)  in  this  sense.  He  maintains,  however,  that 
such  a  description,  when  applied  to  an  individual,  can  only  be  a 
loose  way  of  talking  (as  when  we  say  "a  particular  cow").  This 
common  usage  is  not  the  philosophical  concept  of  bye  brag.  For 
Sakya-mchog-ldan,  philosophical  understanding,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  satisfied  by  the  usual  practical  understanding  of  bye  brag. 
For  when  pointing  at  a  pot  we  say  "this  golden  pot  is  a  pot,"  the  real 
subject  of  predication,  this  golden  pot,  is  not  the  real  golden  pot  but 
the  conceptual  distinction  of  such  a  pot  as  opposed  to  other  kinds 
of  pot.  Therefore,  bye  brag  characterized  as  the  subject  of  predica¬ 
tion  of  a  spyi  (universal)  cannot  be  the  real  thing  instantiating  a 
general  property  as  common  folk  and  realists  assume. 

How  does  the  view  of  the  Sa-skya  master  compare  with  its 
Indian  source  on  this  subject?  My  answer  to  this  question  will  bo 
tentative  and  nuanced,  for  only  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
DharmakTrti's  work  can  decide  the  meaning  of  vise^a  (bye  brag). 

Dharmakirti'suseoftheconceptof  wsesa  is  far  from  systematic. 
Depending  on  the  context,  he  means  different  things  by  the  same 
word.  Sometimes  it  means  a  conceptual  distinction  and  is  then  the 
equivalent  of  bedha  (khyad par).  The  Tibetan  transla  tion  is  not  very 
helpful,  for  that  also  is  not  systematic.  The  visesa  and  bedha  seem 
to  indiscriminately  translated  by  either  bye  brag  or  khyad  par 
regardless  of  the  original  Sanskrit  or  the  word's  contextual  mean¬ 
ing.  At  this  stage,  my  clearest  conclusion,  which  is  not  entirely 
trivial,  is  that  both  meanings  (conceptual  distinction  and  particular 
thing)  are  found  in  Dharmakirti's  works.  Let  us  briefly  examine 
two  cases  in  which  the  different  senses  of  visesa  are  fairly  clear. 
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Vise^  sometimes  refers  to  different  substances.  For  example, 
when  describing  differences  in  the  way  sense  consciousness  and 
thought  refer  to  real  individuals  Dharmakirti  says: 

Because  v/sesa  (particulars)  do  not  conflate,  conventional  ap¬ 
pellations  do  not  apply  to  real  things  as  does  perception.^ 

Here  the  word  visesa  applies  to  particular  and  discrete  things 
which  have  been  artificially  synthesized  by  thought  into  unitary 
concepts. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  same  word  refers  to  concep¬ 
tual  distinctions  rather  than  real  things.  In  discussing  Dignaga's 
presentation  of  the  nature  of  a  thesis  {pak^a^  phyogs)  Dharmakirti 
thus  responds  to  the  Samkhya  view: 

Depending  on  the  way  of  stating  the  argument,  the  reason  is 
stated  as  a  visesa  (conceptual  distinction)  of  the  subject  or  the 
predicate.^® 

Here  visesa  refers  to  a  conceptual  distinction  made  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  predication.  This  meaning  of  vi^e^a  is  quite  similar 
to  what  Sakya-mchog-ldan  means  by  bye  brag. 

My  object  here  is  not  to  analyze  whether  Sakya-mchog-ldan  is 
right  or  wrong,  but  to  appreciate  the  conclusions  that  we  can  reach 
on  the  basis  of  his  remarks.  My  analysis  has  shown,  I  believe,  that 
his  understanding  corresponds  to  at  least  some  of  the  uses  of  the 
word  visesa  in  Dharmakirti.  This  in  itself  is  enough  to  demonstrate 
the  difficulties  involved  in  translating  vi^e^a  as  particular.  For,  in 
certain  cases  the  word  means  more  "particularizer"  than  particular. 
Since  this  understanding  is  found  not  only  in  Sakya-mchog-ldan 
but  in  Dharmakirti  himself,  the  translator  might  be  well  advised  not 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  two  quite  different  understandings  of  bye 
brag. 

The  first  question  raised  by  my  analysis  is  bound  to  be:  what  is 
the  translation?  I  have  to  confess  my  embarrassment,  for  I  do  not 
have  a  ready-made  translation  that  would  cover  both  meanings  of 
byebrag.  I  wonder  evenif  thereissuch  a  translation  (my  secret  hope 
is  that  somebody  will  jump  up  and  say:  ''this  is  it,  you  dullard!" )  In 
the  absence  of  a  clear  candidate,  what  can  we  do?  We  can  use  the 
Sanskrit  word  (visesa)  or  the  Tibetan  bye  brag  and  leave  it  untrans¬ 
lated.  We  can  use  different  translations  for  the  two  understandings 
of  the  word,  such  as  particular  and  "particularizer".  Or  we  can  use 
the  word  particular  as  applying  to  both,  thereby  redefining  it  to 


encompass  both  meanings.  Whatsoever  the  solution  we  adopt,  it  is 
clear  that  the  definition  given  by  the  Collected  Topics  cannot  ^ 
used  without  addenda.  I  am  here  suggesting  the  difficulties  of  the 
definitional  approach,  but  also  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to 
the  larger  range  of  contexts  in  which  concepts  are  used.  This 
example  taken  from  the  literature  of  the  logico-epistemol^ogical 
tradition  shows  the  help  available  from  various  schools  within  the 
Tibetan  tradition.  The  translator  of  Tibetan  texts  dealing  with  logic 
and  epistemology  mightbenefit  fromseveral  traditions,  prisenting 

a  richer  and  more  accurate  picture  of  Buddhist  logic  and  epistemol¬ 
ogy.  The  example  of  bye  brag  has  shown  that  the  difference 
between  Sakya-mchog-ldan  and  dGe-lugs  pa  authors  is  not  )ust  a 
result  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  these  thinkers  but  reflect  some  of  the 


Conclusions 

These  two  case  studies  are  quite  different.  In  the  first  case,  there  is 
a  relatively  clear  answer  to  the  question  of  the  translation  of  the 
technical  term  don  gcig.  In  the  second  case,  such  a  clear  solution 

ismoredifficult.Inthe  first  case,  the  resolution  of  our  problemcame 

from  the  knowledge  of  diverse  contexts  such  as  Western  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Sanskrit  ppetics,  etc.  In  the  second  case,  knowledge  of  differ¬ 
ent  Tibetan  views  on  the  topic  was  helpful  for  at  least  pointing  out 
the  problems  involved  in  translating  bye  brag.  Knowing  thehistory 
of  this  word  in  the  Vai^sika  school  would  also  be  helpful  in  this 
case,  since  the  genealogy  of  the  concept  may  suggest  a  translation 

or  shades  or  meaning.  ...  ,  .i,  .• 

The  conclusion  from  my  very  sketchy  analysis  is  that  transla  tion 

should  not  proceed  in  a  purely  lexicographical  way.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  ever  better  lexicopgraphical  tools  is  certainly  important  in 

the  work  of  translation.  However,  a  purely  literal  or  definitional  ap¬ 
proach  is  simply  not  enough  to  determine  accurate  translations. 
We  also  need  to  be  attentive  to  the  varied  contexts  to  which  our 
translation  relates  which  differ  from  case  to  case.  This,  however,  is 
also  insufficient.  We  need  to  consider  how  the  term  is  understood 
in  other  relevant  traditions.  For  example,  in  our  second  case  the 
study  of  Sakya-mchog-ldan's  views  reveals  important  meanings  of 
the  notion  of  bye  brag  otherwise  potentially  unnoticed. 

From  this  discussion,  there  does  not  appear  any  definitive  rules 
informing  us  as  to  which  contexts  are  relevant  to  our  work.  All  that 
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we  can  hope  for  are  guidelines  that  contribute  to  an  ever  increasing 
awareness  of  the  historical  and,  therefore,  necessarily  limited  na¬ 
ture  of  the  task  of  translation. 


Notes 

1.  Since  this  essay  examines  problems  of  translation,  it  does  not 
investigate  the  differences  between  the  way  in  which  don  gcig  is 
used  within  the  dGe-lugs-pa  school  and  its  understanding  in 
other  segments  of  the  logico-epistemological  tradition.  Rather, 
assuming  the  dGe-lugs-pa  understanding  of  the  concept,  1  exam¬ 
ine  whether  its  translation  as  synonymous  is  possible  or  not. 

2.  Rgyal-tshab,  tshad  wa  maw'greJ  gyi  tshig  le'ur  byas  pa'i  mam 
bshad  thar  lam  phyin  ci  ma  log  par  gsal  bar  byed  pa  (Varanasi: 
Press  of  Elegant  Sayings,  1974-5^  81.4-82.16. 

3.  K.K.  Raja,  Indian  Theories  of  Meaning  (Madras:  Adyar  Library, 
1963),  p.  32. 

4.  L.Renou,  rermino/ogi'e  Gram maf/ca/edu Sanserif  (Paris:  Cham¬ 
pion,  1942),  p.  202, 

5.  Phur  bu  mchog  l?yams  pa  rgya  mtsho,  Tshad  ma'i  gzhung  don 
byed  pa  'i  bsdus  grwa  mam  par  bshad  pa  rigs  lam  phrul  gyi  Ide 
mig  las  rigs  lam  che  ba  riags  rigs  kyi skor  (Bylakuppe,  India:  Sera 
Ja/s  Library:  block),  21.a.l. 

6.  rang  gi  rigs  mi  mthun  pa  las  log  cing  rang  dang  rigs  mthun  pa 
nang  las  kyang  Idog  pa'i  Idog  pa  gnyis  tshogs/^akya  mchog  Idan, 
Tshad  ma  rigs  gter  gyi  dgongs  rgyan  rigs  pa'i  khorlos  lugsngan 
pham  byed  (Collected  Works  X.  Thimphu  [Bhutan]:  Kunzang 
Tobgey,  1975),  11.118.14. 

7.  ^akya  mchog  Idan,  Pham  byed,  11.119.5. 

8.  ^akya  mchog  Idan,  Pham  byed  11.215.3.  A  smilar  view  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Go  rams  pa  bsod  nams  sen  ge,  Tshad  ma'i  rigs  gter  gyi 
dka'gnas  mam  parbahad pa  sde  bdun  rabgsal,  in  the  Complete 
Works  of  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Sa  sKya  Sect.  Tokyo:  Toyo 
Bunko,  1968,  XII.1.1.1-167.3.3  Ga,  l.a-334.a.,  43.b.l-2. 

9.  ananvayad  vi^esanarn  sarnketasyapravrttitah/  (khyad  par  rjes 
'gro  med  pas  na/  brda  'jug  pa  ni  med  phyir  ro/.Y.  Miyasaka  ed., 
Pramanavarttika-Karika  (Tokyo:  Acta  Indologica,  1971-2), 
111.128.ab.  I  am  here  giving  the  order  of  chapters  in  accordance 
with  Steinkellner's  Verse-Index  of  Dharmaklrti's  Works. 

10.  vi^esas  tadvyapeksatah  kathito  dharmadharminoh/  (de  ni  Itos 
nas  chos  dag  dang  chos  can  khyad  par  yin  par  brod).  Miyasaka 
ed,,  Pramanavarttika,  IV.31.ab 


An  Opinion  on  Translating  Buddhist 
Terminologies 

(Focusing  on  the  Term  PraGtyasamutpada) 
Chogkhan  Thubten  Tandhar 

Gyaltsab  Chosje  Dharma  Rinchen  has  said  in  his  famous  commen¬ 
tary^  on  Acarya  Dharmaklrti's  Pramanavartika  that,  "without  de¬ 
pending  on  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  if  no  one  can  even  speculate 
on  subtle  impermanence,  selflessness,  and  so  forth,  how  can  any¬ 
one  understand  them."^  As  the  Dharma  is  a  very  uncommon 
teaching,  it  requires  uncommon  terms  to  express  it. 

PraGtyasamutpada  is  the  key^  to  the  treasure  of  the  fully  eidight- 
ened  teacher's  dispensation  as  well  as  the  essence  of  that  treasure."^ 
All  the  great  Indian  and  Tibetan  followers  of  ^akyarnuni  in  the  past 
were  of  the  view  that  this  is  the  basic  tenet  that  differentiates 
Buddhist  philosophy  and  the  Buddha,  from  other  philosophies  and 
teachers.^ 

ThedifferentBuddhistschoolsof  thought  evolved  mairJythrough 
their  different  interpretations  of  this  fundamental  philosophy  of 
pratJtya  samutpada  (Pali,  paGcca  samappada;  Tilx^tan,  rTen  Cing 
hBrelhByung;  English,  personally,  I  prefer  'dependantly  relatedly 
origination').  Pratityasamutpada  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most 
important  terms  in  the  Buddhist  lexicon.  However,  different  Bud¬ 
dhist  schools  propound  different  explanations  and  interpretations 
of  it  in  accordance  with  the  profundity  of  their  understanding.  The 
"second  Buddha,"  Acarya  Nagarjuna,  commenced  his  greatest 
philosophical  work,  Mulamadhyamakakarika  with  a  praise  to  the 
Buddha,  for  his  teaching  of  pratityasamutpada. 

When  we  translate  such  exclusive  terms  into  other  languages, 
we  should  put  all  our  efforts  into  producing  terminologies  which 
are  both  exclusively  Buddhist^  and  at  the  same  time  potentially 
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acceptable  to  all  Buddhist  schools.  And  it  is  very  important  that 
these  lemnis  also  convey^  as  far  as  possible  in  the  translated  lan¬ 
guages,  all  the  subtle  implications  that  the  original  Sanskrit  or 
Tibetan  conveys, 

A  great  many  number  of  scholars  use  "causality"  to  translate 
pratltyasamutpada.  This  term  may  find  support  with  the  "Realist" 
schools  of  the  Vaibhasikas,  Sautrantikas  and  Cittamatras.  They 
accept  only  the  pratltyasamutpada  of  cause  and  effect.  To  the 
followers  of  Nagarjuna  and  his  Madhyamika,  the  term  "causality^' 
appears  to  be  very  limited,  which  fails  to  convey  the  two  higher 
levels  of  meaning  that  the  original  term  does,  that  is,  the  pratJtya- 
samutpMa  of  the  part  and  whole,  and  the  prafJ^/asamufpa da  of 
the  imputation  and  the  basis  of  imputation/ Both  the  Svatantrika 
Madhyamikas  an^  Prasahgika  Madhyamikas  propound  that  all 
phenomena  do  "dependantly  relatedly  originate"  from  their  parts. 
Moreover,  the  Prasahgikas  maintain  that  all  existences,  including 
permanent  phenomena,  "dependantly  relatedly  originate"  from 
the  conception  too.  No  Madhyamika  accepts  the  eastern  part  of  the 
sky  as  a  cause  of  the  sky  or  the  conception  that  conceives  sky  as  its 
cause.  As  the  other  Buddhist  schools,  they  do  not  propound  the 
tenet  of  causality  of  permanent  phenomena.  Hence,  the  sky  is 
asserted  to  be  pratltyasamutpada  though  it  is  devoid  of  causality. 
Any  phenomenon  which  has  cause  and  effect  is  necessarily  an 
impermanent  phenomenon. 

Samkhya,  Vai^sika,  Naiyayika,  Nirgrantha,  and  many  other 
ancient  dar^nas  accept  the  system  of  cause  and  effect  as  well  as  a 
karmic  linkage.®  But  these  non-Buddhist  schools  reject  the  exclu¬ 
sive  philosophy  of  pratltyasamutpada!^  Is  their  non-acceptance  of 
this  philosophy  a  consequence  of  their  belief  in  the  permanent  and 
absolute  person-atman? 

We  come  across  a  number  of  works  which  have  made  use  of 
other  tenns  for  pratltyasamutpada,  such  as,"  relativity,"  "condi¬ 
tioned  co-production",  "the  chain  of  conditioned  arising,"  "causal 
genesis,"  "dependant  arising,"  and  so  forth.  Each  of  these  terms 
may  have  their  specific  merits;  for  instance,  the  term,  "relativity" 
may  attract  admirers  of  Einstein  and  so  on. 

However,  the  usual  and  common  meanings  of  these  expressions 
maybe  miisleading  to  the  readers,  making  them  misunderstand  the 
exclusive  Buddhist  philosophy  for  common  philosophy  of  Budd- 
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hists  and  non-Buddhists,  ^fhe  great  Tibetan  scholar,  Tsonkhapa 
has  emphasized  the  importance  of  Acarya  Nagarjuna  s  P^^ses  () 
the  Bud^dha's  authoritative  and  independant  exposition  of  prat,- 

ThTp^?of  intellect  should,  of  course,  how  freely  to  fathom 
v.rlus’^me.nings  of  .he  differen.  levels  of  .hese  sublle  and  pro- 
found  terms.  But  when  we  take  the  extreme  ® 

translating  a  single  Sanskrit  or  Tibetan  term  in  a  dozen  differe  t 

ryfwe  fre,  I  tllnk,  contributing  more  to  confusion 

h  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  form  a  group  of 
scholars,  under  the  guidance  of  the  universally  respected  scholar 
His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  has  a  plan  to  develop  an  English  Bye 
Brag  rTog  Byed  Chen  Mo  (Mahavyutpatti)."  This,  1  feel,  will  g 
long  way  towards  solving  the  confusion  often  created  y 
translatiL  a  variety  of  expressions  for  a  single  term  in  the  origina 

thathassomeprecise  meaning. This  will  then  help  m  presenting  the 

Dharma  and  Buddhist  studies  in  a  better  focus  for  those  who  stuc  y 
these  subjects  through  English. 

Notes 

1  Gyaltsab  ]e's  rNam  hGrd  Thar  Lam  gSal  hByed  is  the  mam 
source  for  .he  famous  annual  s.uci.es  on 

Pramanavartika  calleid  Jang  Gunchos. 

3.  AlagsS  NgaVang^^^^^^^^^  rThen  Brel  bStood  PahJ  bKah  hGrel 
Rin  Chen  Phreng  Wa  (Geshe  Yeshe  Tobden,  ?),  p.  10. 

t  rhrr^:?S:^'Dr*8'Nses^  Shed  s«.«6  .>o  .Man, 

h  .hough  .hero  IS  no  has. 

difference  in  the  ultimate  philosophy  among  the 
the  "tainting"  of  each  other's  exclusive  terms  of  different  trad 
tional  teachfng  lineages  was  strongly  objected  to.  His 
Dalai  Lama  always  emphasizes  that  the  practice ot  SreLhad  Med 
Pa  (pure  and  untainted)  does  not  mean  an  individual  not  prac 
ticing  various  traditions,  but  it  means  that  particuiar  tradition 
eSive  vocabulary  should  not  mixed  with  that  of  another. 
Refer  to  iTa  hkhrid  Yid  Kyi  Mun  Sei  by  Khedub  Chosje  Gelek  1  al- 

7.  Sg  kyn  Rolpahi  rDoriu,  8^'“'= 

mZes  rGyan  (Namgyal  Monastery,  1984),  pp.  4b7 
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8.  Jamyang  Zhepai  Dorje,  gGrub  Tha  hKhrul  sPong  gDong  INgahi 
sGra  dByangs  (Tibetan  Cultural  Printing  Press,  Dharamsala),  pp , 
3-12. 

9.  Acharya  Tsonkhapa,  Drang  Nges  Legs  bShad  spying  Po  (Mani 
Printing  Press,  Kalimpong),  pp.  119-20. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  114. 

11.  The  standardized  Tibetan-Sanskrit  dictionary  compiled  by 
lotsawas  and  panditas  including  the  three  famous  translators — 
Ska  ba  dpal  brtseg.  Cog  ro  kluhi  rgyal  mtsan  and  Zhang  Aeshe  in 
the  eigth  century  during  the  time  of  King  Khri  srong. 


On  the  Usages  of  the  Pronoun  "Khyod" 

Shunzo  Onoda  (Kyoto,  Japan) 


The  pronoun  "khyod"  originally  and  normally  means  "you"  as  the 
second  person  pronoun  in  the  daily  usage  of  ordinary  Tibetan,  but 
in  terminology  atmonasticdebateithasa  special  usage asa  variable 
logical  operator  as  in  the  following: 

kbyod  dinar  po  ma  yin  pa  dang  dinar  po  khyod  yin  pa  gnyis 

kyi  gzhi  mthun  gzhog  (Show  a  common  instance  of  "khyod 

is/ are  not  red  [colour]"  and  'red  is  khyod"  1) 

In  this  case,  khyod  is  a  variable.  In  other  words,  the  opponent  can 
apply  any  word  to  this  unknown  item  khyod.  For  example,  the  op¬ 
ponent  can  substitute  "existence  {yod pa  )"  for  the  variable.  "Exis¬ 
tence"  itself  cannot  be  said  to  be  red,  and  therefore  we  can  say  that 
"existence  is  not  red  {yod  pa  dmar po  ma  yin),"  We  also  say  "red 
[colour]  is  [an]  existence  {dmar  po  yod  pa  yin)"  The  opponent  can 
reply  that  "yod  pa"  is  a  common  instance  of  "khyod  dmar  po  ma 
yin"  and  "dmar po  khyod  yin." 

If  the  opponent  would  like  to  present  as  a  correct  solution  "yod 
pa",  he  states  "yod  pa  choscanl  (lit.  [when  you  adopt]  yod  pa  as  the 
subject  [the  formula  is  correct])."  This  "chos  can  (subject)"  here 
does  not  mean  dharmin  as  in  Indian  logic.  It  signifies  what  is  to  be 
substituted  for  "khyod".  The  "chos  can"  which  the  opponent 
presents  corresponds  to  the  topic  of  the  proposition,  and  the 
proposition  can  then  be  reconstituted  as  "yod  pa.,  chos  can/khyod 
dmar  po  mayin/dmarpo  khyod  yin  (lit.  yod  pa.  the  topic,  xis  not 
red,  [and]  red  is  x)".  It  can  be  translated  as  follows  :  "If  you 
substitute  yod  pa  for  the  function  x,  x  is  not  red  and  red  is  x."  In 
other  words,  we  have  here  what  can  be  expressed  in  mathematical 
terms  as  a  solution  for  the  unknown  x.  Whatever  is  denoted  by 
"chos  can"  can  be  substituted  for  the  variable  "khyod".  This  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  whether  the  contents  of  "chos  can"  are  words,  sen¬ 
tences,  or  even  phrases  which  alone  do  not  make  logical  sense. 
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Using  "khyod"  we  can  make  various  types  of  statement  such  as: 

sgra  chos  can/kbyod  mi  rtag pa  yin  ([when  you  substitute] 
"sound"  for  the  khyod  [as  the  variable  x],  [it  can  be  said  that] 

X  [i.e.  "sound,"]  is  impermanent) 

The  item  "khyod"  can  also  be  used  as  the  predicate  of  a  statement: 
yod  pa  chos  can/bum  pa  khyod  yin  ([when  you  substitute] 
"existence"  for  the  khyod  [as  the  variable  x],  [it  can  be  said 
that]  vases  are  x  [i.e.  vase?  are  "existents"]) 

yod  pa  chos  can/  bum  pa  khyod  kyi  bye  brag  yin  ([when  you 
substitute]  "existence"  for  the  khyod  [as  the  variable  x],  [it  can 
be  said  that]  vases  are  a  species  of  x  [i.e.  a  particular  instance 
of  "existents"]) 

In  the  la  her  case,  "khyod"  is  used  as  a  part  of  the  predicate  of  the 
statement. 

One  can  use  many  "khyod"  or  variables  within  a  single  state¬ 
ment: 

bum  pa  chos  can/  khyod  khyod  dang  gcig  yin  ([when  you 
substitute]  the  "vase"  for  the  khyod  [as  the  variable  x],  [it  can 
be  said  that]  xis  identical  to  x  [itself] 

Statements  which  point  out  the  relationship  of  "pervasion"  also 
become  a  stage  for  the  application  of  "khyod": 

bum  pa  chos  can/ khyod  yin  na  yod  pa  yin  pas  khyab  ([when 
you  substitute]  the  "vase"  for  the  khyod[as  the  variable  x].  [it 
can  be  said  that  ]  whatever  is  x  must  be  an  existence) 

In  logical  consequences  also,  this  relation  between  "khyod"  and 
"chos  can"  is  maintained: 

bumpa  choscan/ khyod  khyod  dang  gcig  yin  te/khyod  yod 
pa'  i phyfr  ([  when  you  substitute]  the  "vase"  for  the  khyod  [as 
the  variable  x],  x  is  identical  to  x  itself  because  x  exists) 

Various  techniques  of  logical  "tricks"  which  are  usually  de¬ 
ployed  in  oral  debating  have  been  invented  on  this  principle.  For 
example: 

dkarpo'ang  khyod  yin,  diriarpo'angkhyodyin  na,  dkardmar 
gnyis  ka  khyod  yin  pas  a  khyab  (If  both  white  and  red  as  well 
are  x,  then  are  the  pair  white  and  red  necessarily  x?) 


Given  this  question,  the  opponent  tries  to  find  a  counter  example 
(ma  khyab  pa'i  mu)  which  proves  that  the  antecedent  is  not  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  consequent.  In  this  case,  the  antecedent  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  white  is  "khyod"  and  red  is  also  "khyod",  and  the 
consequent  is  the  condition  that  the  pair  whiteand  red  are  "khyod  . 

A  counter  example  should  be  something  which  fulfils  the  antece¬ 
dent  but  contradicts  the  consequent  when  the  "khyod'  is  substi¬ 
tuted  by  the  same  single  term  or  sentence. 

The  correct  solution  for  this  question  is  "ma  khyab  (unper- 
vaded=  not  necessarily)"  and  a  counter  example  is  '  gcig  (singu¬ 
lar)".  When  we  substitute  "gcig"  for  "khyod  ,  the  antecedent 
would  be: 

gcig  chos  can/  dkar  po'ang  khyod  yin,  dmarpo'  ang  khyod 
yin  ([when  you  substitute]  "singular"  for  the  khyod  [as  the 
variable  x],  both  white  and  red  as  well  are  x) 

The  consequent,  however,  would  then  be: 

gcig  chos  can/  dkar  dmar  gnyis  ka  khyod  ma  yin  ([when 
you  substitute]  "singular"  for  the  khyod  [as  the  variable  x], 
the  pair  white  and  red  are  not  x) 

One  cannot  say  that  the  pair,  white  and  red,  are  singular.  Ihus 
when  one  uses  "khyod"  for  a  variable,  and  moreover  uses  the 

khyodas  a  sentential  predicate,  it  becomes  sometimes  quite  compli¬ 
cated  and  may  create  knotty  puzzles  for  the  beginning  students. 

One  principle  of  verbal  art  in  Tibetan  monastic  debate  is  the  use 
of  phrases  open  to  various  interpretations,  or  misinterpretations, 
through  which  the  debater,  as  it  were,  fools  his  opponent  into 
selecting  the  wrong  meaning  fora  statement.  For  example,  hearing 
a  verbal  question  like  the  following. 

ri  bong  khyod  kyi  mgo  la  rwa  yod  na/  ba  glang  khyod  kyi 
mgo  la  rwa  yod  pas  a  khyab/ 

the  opponent  probably  thinks  that  the  question  means:  "if  there  are 
horns  on  the  head  of  a  rabbit,  then  must  there  be  horns  on  the  head 
of  a  cow  also."  Now,  there  can  never  be  a  horn  on  a  rabbi  t.  Since  the 
principle  is  that  "if  one  assumes  something  is  the  horn  of  rabbit, 
then  it  can  be  anything  imaginable  (ri  bong  rwa  yin  na,  gang  dran 
dranyinpas  khyab),"  it  seems  as  if  the  necessity  of  a  rabbit  having 
horns  follows  from  the  fact  of  a  cow  having  horns.  However,  when 
one  substitutes  a  phrase  like  "ma  yin  par  gyur  pa'i  ba  glang  dkar 
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po"  for  the  content  of  ''khyod",  then  the  construction  of  this 
sentence  will  be  changed  as  follows: 

ri bong<mayinpargyurpa' i  bag]angdkarpo>  'imgo  la  rwa 
yod  na,  ha  glang  <ma  yin  par  gyur  pa'i  ba  glang  dkar po> 

'  i  mgo  la  rwa  yod  pas  a  kbyab  (if  there  are  horns  on  the  head 
of  a  white  cow  which  has  not  been  a  rabbit,  then  there  must  be 
horns  on  the  head  of  a  white  cow  which  has  not  been  a  cow?) 

This  consequent  is  internally  inconsistent;  therefore,  the  logical 
necessity  cannot  be  established.  In  this  case,  the  meaning  of  <ma 
yin  par  gyur  pa>  by  itself  is  "that  which  has  become  ma  yin  pa  [as 
one  of  the  two  divisions  of  ways  of  existence:  yin  pa  and  ma  yin 
paY\  But  when  the  phrase  is  used  as  a  predicate  to  a  sentence  such 
as  ri  bong  ma  yin  par  gyur pa^  it  means  only  "that  which  has  not 
been  a  rabbit",  so  the  construction  of  the  sentence  is  completely 
changed. 

The  construction  can  also  be  radically  changed  when  the  con¬ 
junction  "dang"  or  a  genitive  case  particle  is  used  before  or  after  the 
"khyod".  For  example: 

kha  dog  dang  khyod  kyi  gzhi  mtbun  yod  na,  mdog  tu  rvngba 
dang  khyod  kyi  gzhi  mthun  yod  pas  a  khyab  (if  there  exist 
comnK)n  instances  of  "colour"'  and  "khyod",  then  there  must 
exist  common  instances  of  the  "what  is  considered  to  be 
colour"  and  "khyod". 

"What  is  considered  to  be  colour  {mdogtu  rvngba)"  is  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  "colour  (Wia  dog)".Thedefinitionanditsdefiniendumare 
in  a  relation  of  mutual  pervasion  (yin  kbyab  mnym).  Therefore,  it 
seems  as  if  this  pervasion  is  established.  But  when  one  substitutes 
"geig  dang  mtshon  bya  gnyis  (the  pair,  singular  and  definiendum)" 
for  the  variable  "khyod",  the  antecedent  will  become  as  follows: 

"kha  dog  dang  <gcig"  dang  "mtshon  bya"  gnyis>  kyi  gzhi 
mthun  yod  (there  are  conunon  instances  of  the  pair  consisted 
of  what  is  identical  with  colour  and  definienda) 

However,  the  consequent  will  be  as  follows: 

"mdogtu rungba  dang<gcig" dang  "mtshon  bya"gnyis>  kyi 
gzhi  mthun  mcd(  there  is  no  common  instance  of  the  pair  that 
is  identical  with  what  is  considered  to  be  colour  and  a  defini¬ 
endum) 


and  the  pervasion  cannot  be  established. 

The  "tricky  question"  above  is  formed  by  skilfully  using  tv/o 
meanings  of  the  conjunction  "dang".  The  conjunction  "dang"  works 
.not  only  to  connect  two  nouns  but  also  as  the  case  particle  which 
indicates  a  starting  point  of  meeting  and  parting,  i.e.  "from"  or 
"with"  in  Enghlish.  In  this  case.  "...  dang  geig"  means  "identical 
with 

The  genitive  case  particles  used  before  or  after  by  "khyod"  are 
also  able  to  change  their  function: 

kha  dog  khyod  kyi  mtshon  bya  yin  na/  khyod  kha  dog  gi 
mtshan  nyid  yin  pas  a  khyab  (if  "colour"  is  the  definiendum 
of  "khyod",  then  "khyod"  must  be  the  definition  of  colour.) 

In  this  case  a  "ma  khyab  pa'i  mu  (counter  example)"  is  "rtag pa  ma 
yin  par  gyur  pa".  The  term  by  itself  means  "  that  which  is  not  per¬ 
manent".  Taking  this  as  a  chos  can,  and  substituting  that  for 
"khyod",  we  have  the  following  antecedent: 

kha  dog  <rtag  pa  ma  yin  par  gyur  pa>  'i  mtshon  bya  yin 
("colour"  is  a  definiendum  which  is  not  permanent) 

But  the  consequent  will  be: 

<rtag  pa  ma  yin  par  gyur  pa>  kha  doggi  mtshan  nyid  ma  yin 
("that  which  is  not  permanent"  is  not  the  definition  of  col¬ 
our") 

The  antecedent  can  be  established  but  not  consequent;  therefore, 
the  pervasion  cannot  be  established. 

The  variable  "khyod"  possesses  such  ambiguities  as  those  men¬ 
tioned  above;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  monastic  disputations,  it 
gave  rise  to  a  number  of  creative  and  unrestricted  ideas.  In  the 
Tibetan  logical  tradition,  every  term  denotes  its  contents  or  referent 
(the  normal  meaning  of  the  term)  and  it  also  means  "itself  (khyod 
rang,  the  quota tive  mention  of  the  term)."  Sometimes  these  two 
aspects  create  conflict  between  them. 

The  consideration  of  the  concepts  "yin  pa  srid  pa"  and  "yin  pa  mi 
srid  pa"  depends  mostly  on  the  usage  of  this  "khyod".  "Yin  pa  srid 
pa"  means  "what  possiblly  exists".  This  term  is  used  together  with 
other  concepts  such  as  "yin  pa  srid  pa'i  shes  bya  (existence  that 
possiblly  exists)."  The  definition  of  "yin  pa  srid  pa'i  shes  bya"  is 
"shes  bya  yin  pa  gang  zhig/  khyod  kyi  yin  pa  yod  pad)  what  is  an 
existence,  and  (2)  there  is  something  that  it  is)" .  An  example  is  "bum 
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pa  (vaseX'.  A  vase  is  an  existence,  and  a  "gser  bum  (gold  vase)"  is 
a  vase.  Compared  to  this,  there  is  also  a  "yin  pa  mi  srid  pa'  i  shes  bya 
(existence  which  cannot  possiblly  exist)".  The  definition  is  "shes 
bya  yin  pa  gangzhig/ khyod  kyiyin  pa  med  pa".  An  example  is  "ka 
bum  gnyis  (lx)th  a  pillar  and  a  vase)".  Both  the  pillar  and  the  vase 
are  existences,  but  there  is  no  thing  which  is  both  a  pillar  and  a  vase 
simultaneously.  So  it  exists  nominally,  but  there  is  no  instance  of 
something  that  it  is. 

The  examination  of  whether  something  is  self-descriptive 
(homological)  or  not  (heterological)  was  also  one  of  the  early 
philosophical  distinctions  made  in  Tibet.  According  to  the  later 
descriptions  of  bsdusgrwa  literature,  Phya pa  Choskyiseng  ge  was 
one  who  brought  this  way  of  examination  into  the  presentation  of 
"rdsas  chos  (substantial  phenomena)"  and  Idog  chos  (conceptual 
phenomena)".  Phya  pa  defined  "rdzas  chos"  as: 

khyod  khyod  rang  yin/ khyod  mayin  pa  khyod  ma  yin  ([sub¬ 
stantial  phenomena  are]  those  in  which  x  is  x  is  itself,  and  in 
which  what  is  not  x  is  not  x) 

For  example,  "the  vase"  is: 

bum  pa  chos  can/  khyod  khyod  rang  yin/  khyod  ma  yin  pa 
khyod  mayin  ([when  you  substitute]  the  "vase"  for  the  khyod 
[as  the  variable  x],  [it  can  be  said  that }  x  is  x  itself,  and  what 
is  not  X  is  not  x) 

Whereas,  "Idog  chos  (conceptual  phenomena)"  is  defined  as  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

khyod  khyod  rangma  yin  pa '  am/ khyod  ma  yin  de  khyod  yin 
pa  gang  rung  yin  pa  ([conceptual  phenomena  are]  those  in 
which  either  x  is  not  x,  or  in  which  what  is  not  xis  x) 

Conceptual  phenomena  are,  therefore,  non-self-descriptive  (heter¬ 
ological)  either  negatively  or  positively.  The  former  is  called  "rang 
yin  pa'i  Idog  chos  (homological  [predictable]  conceptual  phenom¬ 
ena)"  and  the  latter  is  called  "rang  ma  yin  pa'i  Idog  chos  (heterol¬ 
ogical  [non-predictable]  conceptual  phenomena)".  For  example, 
the  conceptual  phenomena  "metaphysical"  is  metaphysical,  and 
"non-metaphysical"  is  also  metaphysical.  Therefore,  the  concep¬ 
tual  phenomena  "metaphysical"  can  be  called  a  "homological  con¬ 
ceptual  phenomena  (rang  yin  pa'i  Idog  chos)".  An  example  of  the 
latter  is  "concrete".  The  conceptual  phenomena  "concrete"  itself  is 


not  concrete,  and  "non-concrete"  is  also  non-concrete.  Therefore, 
the  conceptual  phenomena  "concrete"  is  a  heterological  [non-pre- 
dictable]  conceptual  phenomena. 

We  do  not  yet  know  where  "khyod"  was  invented  and  since 
when  it  has  been  in  use,  nor  by  whom  such  concepts  as  "rang  ma  yin 
pa"  or  "yin  pa  mi  srid  pa"  were  invented.  Hopefully,  future 
research  will  clarify  some  of  these  points. 
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My  Experience  as  a  Translator 

Karma  Monlam 


Namoman ju^righo^aya 

Translation  from  one  language  to  another  has  taken  place  since 
early  times  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  although  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  literature  began  at  a  later  stage.  In  Tibet  it  became  prevalent 
from  the  sixth  century  a.d.  onwards.^ 

Translation  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  another,  and  thus 
has  encouraged  cross-cultural  relations.  This  is  because  translation 
of  every  single  foreign  word  or  term  is  accompanied  by  a  concept— 
the  idea  conveyed  by  that  term —  and  it  is  through  such  processes 
that  Eastern  ways  of  thinking  have  travelled  to  the  West  and  vice 
versa.  Most  of  the  translations  I  am  referring  to  are  free  and 
personal,  except  in  case  of  some  religious  texts.^ 

However,  the  process  of  translating  Buddhist  scriptures  from 
Sanskrit  into  Tibetan  was  well  organized,  systematic,  scientific  and 
disciplined.  This  was  achieved  under  the  patronage  of  the  Tibetan 
Dharmarajas,  with  the  supervisionand  guidance  of  Indian  panditas, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Tibetan  Lotsawa  or  translators'  profound 
knowledge  of  their  subject  and  linguistic  ability.  Much  could  be 
said  about  this,  but  1  will  only  deal  with  it  briefly  towards  the  end 
of  this  paper. 

Problems 

1.  Linguistic  problems  are  the  main  obstacles  faced  by  every 
translator  and  they  are  the  main  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
aesthetic  appeal,  rhythm  and  rhyme,  and  even  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  intent  of  a  piece  of  writing.  We  can  find  examples 
of  this  in  the  Tibetan  translation  of  Acarya  Dandi's 
Kavyadarsa,  especially  the  Sabda-alankara.  Literal  transla¬ 


tion  of  the  source  language  does  not  make  any  comprehen¬ 
sible  sense.  Therefore,  the  translator  has  tried  hard  to 
convey  the  meaning  in  his  translation.  In  so  doing,  the  play 
of  words,  which  is  the  essence  of  ^abda-alankara^  is  lost 
and  identification  of  the  Alankara  in  the  target  language 
becomes  impossible.' 

2.  The  cultural  background  is  also  a  major  cause  of  problems 
in  translation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  poetic  conventions  re¬ 
lating  to  natural  and  universal  phenomena,  which  are 
interpreted  variously  according  to  different  cultural  per¬ 
ceptions.  In  eastern  culture  expressions  concerning  the  full 
moon  are  favoured,  while  in  the  literature  of  western 
culture  the  crescent  moon  finds  a  more  prominent  place. 
The  same  can  be  said  about  creatures  such  as  the  peacock, 
nightingale,  crane,  raven,  elephant,  snow-lion,  camel,  etc. 

Due  to  cultural  differences,  literary  themes  and  modes 
of  expression  differ  so  much  that  a  translation  is  often 
unable  to  convey  the  essential  meaning  contained  in  the 
source  language,  Rabindranath  Tagore  hims^elf  translated 
Raktokarabi  into  English  in  1923,  but  they  are  not  exactly 
identical.^ 

3.  Geographical  factorsalso  have  a  role  in  creating  translation 
problems,  A  native  bom  and  bred  in  a  given  geographical 
environment  has  certain  conceptual  tendencies  which  may 
not  permit  the  easy  accommodation  of  foreign  concepts. 

Necessary  Qualifications  of  a  Competent  Translator 

(a)  Linguistic  competence 

(b)  Creativity 

(c)  Understanding  of  the  conceptions  involved 

(d)  Honesty  and  accuracy 

(e)  Sympathy  towards  the  author 

(f)  Knowledge  of  the  cultural  background,  etc. 

Requirements  of  a  Good  Translation 

(a)  It  should  be  done  directly  from  the  source  language^ 

(b)  It  should  be  authentic 

(c)  It  should  be  faithful  to  the  original 

(d)  It  should  retain  the  flavour  of  the  original 
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I  have  tried  to  raise  some  of  the  major  points  of  translation,  and 
since  my  purpose  in  attending  this  seminar  is  to  learn  from  other 
scholars  attending  it,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  longwinded. 

As  the  theme  of  the  seminar  is  Buddhist  translations  and  even 
that  is  focused  on  translation  from  Tibetan  language  into  other 
languages,  I  taJce  the  liberty  of  mentioning  that  Tibet  has  one  of  the 
richest  treasure  troves  of  translation.  It  was  started  in  the  sixth- 
seventh  century.  Considering  the  period  of  time  and  manpower 
involved  in  this  undertaking,  no  other  country  or  nation  has  achieved 
as  much  in  any  similar  field  as  this  systematic,  co-ordinated  and 
disciplined  translation  of  Buddha's  teachings^  and  the  later  works 
of  renowned  Indian  Acaryas.'  If  we  go  through  the  introductory 
part  of  sGra-sbyor  bam-po  gnyis-pa,  we  will  find  that  the  rules  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  panditas  and  Lotsawa  under  the  patronage  of  the 
kings  to  ensure  the  authenticity,  uniformity  and  sincerity  of  the 
translation  remain  practical  guidelines  for  a  translator. 

But,  the  problems  that  confront  us  today  are  the  opposite  of  those 
faced  by  the  Lotsa  wa  of  old,  for  we  are  translating  from,  rather  than 
into,  Tibetan.  Keeping  our  discussion  centred  on  the  translation  of 
Tibetan  Buddhist  texts  especially  into  English  and  other  western 
languages,  it  is  obvious  that  the  intercourse  between  these  lan¬ 
guages  and  the  Tibetan  language  is  very  recent,  raw  and  immature 
as  compared  with  the  relation  between  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan.  To¬ 
day,  we  are  not  short  of  manpower  and  facilities,  but  we  are 
hampered  by  an  excess  of  freedom,  lack  of  co-ordination  and 
superimposition  of  personal  notions  based  on  our  different  cultural 
and  philosophical  backgrounds.  Therefore,  I  have  a  very  strong 
feeling  based  on  my  experience  as  a  translator  as  well  as  a  lexicog¬ 
rapher  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  central  body  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  flood  of  ever  increasing  translations  of  Buddhist  texts. 
I  do  not  favour  the  imposition  of  an  impractical  system  of  stan¬ 
dardization,  but  rather  some  practical  working  guidelines  which 
could  arrive  at  consensus  on  standardization  over  a  p>eriod  of  time. 

Notes 

1 .  The  translation  of  the  Greek  epics  and  dramas  under  the  orders  of 
the  Greek  slave-masters  to  entertain  the  Roman  soldiers  was  the 
beginning  of  Latin  literature. 

2.  (a)  At  the  instance  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  Abul  Fazl,  a  great 
Persian  prose- writer,  revised  Anwar-i- Supayli  and  produced 
lyar  -i-Danish. 


(b)  The  Holy  Bible,  King  James  version  and  the  Quran. 

3.  Skt.,  Manen  manen  sahki ...  etc. 

Tib.,  Grogmo  mza-bo-i-skye-bo-la...etc. 

4.  The  principal  reason  being  the  differing  cultural  backgrounds  of 
the  two  languages. 

5.  Translation  of  material  already  translated  from  another  source  is 
but  an  imitation  of  an  imitation  and  should  never  be  encouraged. 
For  instance,  the  word  artificial  was  translated  into  Chinese  as 
man-made  (ren-zao),  since  the  Chinese  do  not  have  such  a  con¬ 
cept.  Subsequently,  it  has  been  translated  into  Tibetan  as  mis- 
bzos,  despite  the  existence  of  bchos-ma,  meaning  artificial. 

6.  bKa'-'gyur  108  volumes  consisting  of  around  1100  titles. 

7.  bsTan-'qyur  over  200  volumes  comprising  approximately  4000 
titles. 
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Ind.  Pandit 


Tib.  Scholar 


Tib.  Lotsawa 


Eng.  Translator 


Ancient  Present 

Tibetan  TRANSLATION  English 


Editors  and  Readers 

Christian  Lindtner 


As  I  received  the  programme  for  tfiis  seminar  on  Buddhist  transla¬ 
tions:  Problems  and  Perspectives,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might 
expect  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  various  theories,  problems  and 
experiences  pertaining  to  translation  from  a  Buddhist  language 
(esp.  Tibetan)  into  a  modem  one  (esp.  English).  There  would 
presumably  be  a  considerable  risk  of  too  much  repetition,  or 
redundancy. 

And  so  I  thought  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  say  a  few 
words  not  so  much  about  the  tasks  of  the  translator,  but  rather 
about  the  persons  upon  whose  labours  and  expectations  the 
translator  has  to  rely,  namely  the  editor  of  the  texts,  and  the  readers 
of  the  translation. 

The  editor  is,  among  other  things,  a  sort  of  textual  detective. 
Yesterday  Dr  Samtani  and  Dr  Saito  gave  us  some  fascinating 
glimpses  into  this  workshop. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  Buddhist  philology.  The  Buddhist 
philologist  works,  or  ought  to  work,  in  exactly  the  same  way  that, 
for  instance,  a  classical  philologist  works.  Only  their  objects,  or 
areas  of  study,  differ,  not  their  methods. 

Traditionally,  and  very  reasonably  too,  philological  inquiry  is 
divided  into  three  stages:  (1)  textual  criticism,  (2)  higher  criticism 
(i.e.  questions  having  to  do  with  authenticity,  date,  etc.  of  texts), 
and  (3)  interpretation  (or  hermeneutics). 

A  Buddhist  philologist  is  not  a  theologian,  nor  is  he  a  missionary. 
His  deepest  wish  is  not  to  defend  or  propagate  Buddhism.  His 
highest  authority  ought  to  be  reason  and  common  sense.  He  is 
willing  to  go  wherever  these  authorities  intend  to  lead  him.  He 
wants  to  study  ideas  and  their  development  in  a  given  context  from 
a  historical  point  of  view.  His  personal  belief  about  the  absolute 
value  of  these  ideas  is  irrelevant  to  his  professional  work.  He  wants 
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to  recreatG  an.  image,  a  living  image,  of  the  development  and  the 
struggle  of  the  idea  and  actions  of  crea  live  and  original  individuals. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  Buddhist  philologist  would  never  even 
dream  of  reading  feminist  or  other  modern  ideas  into  his  text. 

A  Buddhist  philologist,  doing  editorial  work  performs  textual 
criticism.  As  an  editor,  his  highest  goal  is  to  present  before  the 
public  (including  the  translator)  a  given  text  in  the  form  (or  almost 
in  the  form,  he  may  modernize  punctuation,  etc.)  he  believes  it  to 
have  left  the  hands  either  of  (1)  the  original  author,  or  (2)  the 
previous  editors  (redactors),  or  (3)  the  translators. 

The  materials  on  which  he  must  work  are  texts  as  transmitted  in 
manuscripts,  or  even  in  print  when  manuscripts  are  no  more 
available.  Comparing,  or  collating,  the  available  evidence,  his  first 
task  is  to  eliminate  those  witnesses  whose  testimony  is  dependent, 
or  secondary,  being  merely  a  copy  based  on  another,  more  original 
source. 

To  take  an  example.  When  speaking  of  Tibetan  xylographs  we 
thus  usually  say  that  Chone  depends  on  Derge,  and  Peking  on 
Narthang.  This,  true  enough,  is  of  ten  the  case,  and  would  imply  tha  t 
we  could  eliminate  C  and  P  from  the  apparatus  of  our  critical 
edition— otherwise  it  would  only  burden  it.  But  there  are  several 
known  exceptions  to  this  rule.  This  means  that  whenever  editors 
prepare  critical  editions  of  such  Tibetan  texts  in  the  future — here,  of 
course,  I  am.  speaking  of  canonical  texts  translated  from  an  Indian 
language,  e.g.  Sanskrit  —  they  must  in  each  case  try  to  look  upon  C, 
D,  P  and  N  with  fresh  and  unbiased  eyes.  Only  if  the  general  rule 
proves  to  apply  without  exception,  the  editor  is  permitted,  indeed 
obliged,  to  eliminate  the  secondary  evidence,  as  it  lacks  independ¬ 
ent  value. 

But  this  primary  material  is  seldom  sufficient  for  the  editor  to 
reach  his  goal,  which,  as  already  said,  is  to  establish  a  given  text  in 
the  form  he  believes  it  to  have  left  the  hands  of  its  author,  editor,  or 
translator.  There  is  also  what  we  might  call  external,  or  supplemen¬ 
tary  materials.  This  concept  covers  a  wide  and  varied  ground.  Here 
I  need  not  speak  of  the  value  of  quotations,  "para-canonical" 
versions,  etc.  But  let  me  give  you  a  few  samples  from  my  own 
experience  as  an  editor  of  Buddhist  texts.  When  editing  the 
Pancaskandhaprakarana  ofCandrakTrti — an  Abhidharma  treatise 
from  the  Madhyamaka  point  of  view— it  proved  possible  to  make 
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several  corrections  (emendations)  in  the  Tibetan  translation-^u 
primary  textual  evidence-by  comparing  parallel  passages  in  other 
Lhidh^arma  texts  and  in  other  works  written  by  ^  amho'v 
In  other  words,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
text  properly  without  the  help  of  sources  in  Sanskrit  and  Cl^mese^ 

Le^  me  give  you  a  specific  example.  When  working  on  some 
Nagarjuna's  works  it  soon  became  clear  that  in  several  cases  the 
available  primary  material  in  Sanskrit  or  Tibetan  would  iv^t  be 
sufficient  for  establishing  a  text  that,  for  various  rea^ns  could  be 
assumed  to  be  more  or  less  identical  with  the  text  that  *e  aut  m 
himself  wrote.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  verse  17  of  the  celebrate 

Suhrllekha,  the  Tibetan  version  has  the  word  mL”n 

citta.  All  modem  translators  that  I  know  of  as  well  as  later  Tibetan 
commentators  have  understood  it  like  that.  And  h  makes  go 
sense.  But  it  is  wrong.  It  can,  in  fact,  be  shown  that  Nagarjuna  here 
is  referring  to  a  canonical  passage  (AN  1,  p.  283  in  the  Pali,  my 
Nagarjuniana,p.  220).  This  passage,  which  Nagarjuna  clearly  has 
mind,  speaks  not  of  mind  but  of  human  beings  (puggala).  In  other 
words,  sems  in  Tibetan  is  an  abbreviated  form,  metr,  causa  to 
sems  can.  living  being.  Without  an  awareness  of  the  author  s 

background  we  would  never  have  known  this. 

Aether  interesting  case  is  the  same  author  s  V- 

The  Sanskrit  text  (ed.  M.  ^ahn,  Bonn  1982)  reads 
anuvi/napfisaipyukfo.  This  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  Tibeta 

version:  Wesmarnrigdahfdanrfog.Butitdoesnotmakeverymuch 

sense  in  the  context  given.  From  the  context  it  is  clear  that  Nagarjuna 
is  referring  to  an  old  list  of  "minor  faults"  {k?udravastuka)^m 
lists  are  found  in  several  Abhidharma  works  in  Pah  and  Chinese, 
and  the  corresponding  term  in  Pali  is  invariably  ana  vanna  ^^a^ 

ing  "freedomfrom disregard."  The  Pali  readingisnot  armvmnatt  . 
So  it  is  quite  certain  that  Nagarjuna  did  not  write 
anavajnapti:  The  correct  reading  is,  incidentally,  confirmed  by 
Chinese  rendering  (shun  jue  juel,  and  by  Nagarjuna  s  own  subse¬ 
quent  definition.  And,  naturally,  it  is  the  only  one  that  niakes  ^nsc. 
How  the  mistake  came  about-it  must  have  come  about  rather 
early-is  easy  to  account  for  provided  one  has  some  experience 
with  Sanskrit  manuscripts.  Often  the  indication  of  ^  ^ 

irregular,  a-s  and  i-s  are  confounded.  And  this,  then,  is  how  we  e  d 
up  with  the  meaningless  anuvijhapti-  (translated  by  e.g.  Hopkins. 
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"making  understood")  for  a  meaningful,  historically  correct  ana- 
vajfiapti-,  "not  to  despise...."  Again,  without  a  knowledge  of 
Nagarjuna's  sources  we  would  never  have  known.  Even  our  most 
learned  Tibetan  friends  would  not  have  been  able  to  save  us  here. 

Let  me  give  you  a  further  example:  this  time  from  Aryadeva's 
Catuhsataka  VIII.19  (ed.  K.  Lang,  Copenhagen  1986).  It  runs: 

nanyaya  bha?aya  mlecchah  Sakyo  grahayitum  yatha/ 

na  laukikam  rle  lokah  ^akyo  grahayitum  tatha/ / 

This  celebrated  verse,  often  cited  in  Tibetan  scholastic  literature,  is 
rendered  as  follows  by  Karen  Lang:  "Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  barbarian  understand  in  a  foreign  language,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  people  of  this  world  understand  [the  truth]  without  reference 
to  worldly  things."  In  his  impressive,  but  utterly  unphilological 
boom.  Meditation  on  Emptiness,  London  1983,  p.  837,  Hopkins 
translates:  "Just  as  a  barbarian  cannot  be/  Approached  without 
another  language/  So  the  world  cannot  be  approached/  Except 
with  the  worldly." — whatever  that  is  supposed  to  mean! — What 
interests  me  here  is  the  reading  nanyaya  bha^aya,  a  foreign,  or 
another  language.  To  be  sure,  the  reading  is  supported  by  the 
Tibetan  skadgzan  gyis,  and  also  by  Candrakirti's  commentary.  Bu  t 
it  is  quite  wrong. 

I  amquite  convinced  that  Aryadeva  wrote,  not  nanyaya  bha^ya, 
but  naryaya  bhapaya,  "not  in  the  Aryan  language".  Students  of 
Sanskrit  literature  often  come  across  the  distinction  between  the 
unintelligible  language  of  the  mleccbas  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
aij'a-s  i.e.  Sanskrit,  (^me  references  in  my  Nagarjuniana,  p.  279.) 
So  what  Aryadeva  did  was  to  repeat  an  old  and  well-known  dictum 
to  the  effect  that  you  cannot  use  the  noble  Sanskrit  language  (in 
which  his  own  Catuh^taka  is  written!)  to  teach  "barbarians."  Quite 
true  too!  Again,  anyone  familiar  with  Sanskrit  manuscripts  knows 
that  n-s  and  r-s  are  often  written  by  scribes  so  as  to  be  indistinguish¬ 
able.  So,  without  a  general  knowledge  in  Sanskrit  we  would  not 
have  known  this. 

Similar  experience  could  easily  be  multiplied,  but  these  ex¬ 
amples  will  suffice  to  establish  my  point.  Before  we  translate 
Buddhist  texts  we  must  have  good  and  reliable  critical  editions  of 
the  texts  we  translate.  We  cannot  just  go  ahead  and  translate,  say 
from  a  Tibetan  xylograph.  A  text-critical  edition  is  the  first  desid¬ 
eratum.  Tlie  editor  of  a  Buddhist  text  has  a  rather  heavy  burden  to 


shoulder.  He  must  know  the  main  Buddhist  languages  (esp.  Pali, 
Sanskrit  and  Tibetan)  very  well.  He  must  also  have  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  all  sorts  of  Buddhist  literature,  and  also  of  Sanskrit 
literature  in  general.  He  should  know  some  Prakrit,  and  he  should 
beable  to  read  Sanskrit  manuscripts.  Hemustbeable  todistinguish 
the  various  scripts  that  are  and  have  been  used  in  order  to  spot  out 
mistakes  due  to  misreadings.  And,  most  of  all,  nature  must  have 
given  him  the  gift  of  being  able  to  combine,  at  the  right  time,  the 
right  things  in  the  right  place.  An  editor  of  works  translated  form 
Sanskrit  into  Tibetan  may  certainly  benefit  from  consulting  his 
learned  Tibetan  friends,  but  their  help  will  seldom  be  sufficient. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  first  stage  of  philological  inquiiy,  i.e. 
textual  criticism.  But  I  have  not  touched  upon  a//aspectsof  editorial 
work.  I  have  said  nothing  about  lexicography,  I  have  said  nothing 
about  punctuation.  A  minor  matter,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless.  It 
would  often  be  wrong  simply  to  "normalize"  punctuation  found  in 
xylographs,  or  manuscripts,  according  to  the  "rules"  of  grammari¬ 
ans.  Sometimes,  I  think  we  face  "irregularities"  that  seem  to  make 
some  sort  of  sense.  I  suggest  that  we  in  such  cases  speak  of  "pause- 
commas."  It  also  needs  to  be  considered,  especially  when  one  is 
editing  Buddhist  texts  in  Sanskrit  prose,  to  what  extent  the  rules  of 
samdbi  were  observed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  rules  of  orthography 
and  euphony  were  occasionally  and  deliberately  violated,  for  in¬ 
stance,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  "punctuation."  This  is  a  rather 
complicated  issue  because  it  may  well  be  assumed  that  scribes — not 
to  speak  of  modem  editors — have  often  tacitly  "normalized"  such 
irregularities.  The  usage  of  samdbi  in  Pali,  I  can  assure  you,  can 
often  give  a  modern  editor  a  real  headache.  Even  A  Critical  Pali 
Dictionary,  though  in  most  ways  setting  the  standard,  is  not  consis¬ 
tent  in  this  regard.  That  the  problem  is  really  an  old  one  may  be  seen 
from  various  ancient  works  on  ^abda^uddhi,  such  as  the 
Mukbabbu^anam  (ed.  K.K.  Raja,  Adyar  1973),  or  the 
Sahityakantakoddhara  (ed.  T.  Venkatacharya,  Delhi  1980).  The 
ideal,  however,  remains  quite  clear  and  beyond  question:  The 
editor  must  try  to  present  his  text  in  the  form  it  is  assumed  to  have 
left  the  hands  of  its  author,  editor  or  translator. 

There  is  an  exception  to  this  mle,  however.  Obviously  the 
ancient  authors  could  not  be  as  helpful  to  their  readers  as  a  m(^em 
editor  can.  To  facilitate  the  task  of  the  reader  the  modem  editor 
should  not  hesitate  to  introduce  page-numbers,  paragraphs,  differ- 
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ent  types,  punctuation  marks,  etc. — even  though  all  these  devices 
were  unkno'tvn  to  the  ancients  themselves.  Butotherwise  the  modem 
editor  should  not  interfere  with  the  old  documents. 

Most  of  what  I  have  said  till  now  will  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
a  Classical  philologist.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  that 
not  all  editors  of  Buddhist  texts  are  aware  of  how  much  they  still  can 
learn  from  their  colleagues  in  the  classics. 

I  need  not  now  waste  many  a  word  about  the  second  stage  of 
philological  inquiry,  i.e.  problems  having  to  do  with  authenticity, 
authorship,  chronology,  etc.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  taken  very  seriously.  Without  an  understanding  of 
the  historical  development  of  Buddhism,  we  shall  end  up  in  a  mess 
that  might  satisfy  mystics  and  missionaries  of  Buddhism  but  by  no 
means  scholars. 

This  finally  brings  me  to  the  third  stage  of  philological  inquiry, 
interpretation,  or  hermeneutics.  The  endeavours  of  the  translator 
falls  into  this  category.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  translate 
the  technical  terms  in  which  Buddhist  texts  abound.  Just  think  of 
such  terms  as  dharma,  svabhava,  artha,  satya,  akara,  etc.,  etc. 

When  I  speak  of  interpretation  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  look  upon  the  old  texts  through 
the  dim  and  coloured  glasses  of,  say,  Marx,  Freud,  Adler,  Jung, 
Wittgenstein,  Adorno,  Chomsky,  Niels  Bohr,  Levi-Strauss,  or  other 
neo-intellectuals  whose  rather  ^culiar  way  of  thinking  has  had,  in 
my  opinion,  a  most  obnoxious  impact  upon  modern  academic  life, 
especially  after  World  War  11.  Nor  will  it  do  just  to  understand  an 
ancient  text  in  the  light  of  an  ancient  commentary.  The  ancient 
commentators  seldom  took  a  historical  approach  towards  the  basic 
text.  Mostly  they  lacked  a  sense  of  history  and  development  of 
ideas. 

Let  me  just  give  you  one  good  example  of  this.  All  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  final  verse  of  Nagarjuna's  Mulamadhyamakarika 
XVllI.  12: 

sambuddhanam  anutpade  sravakanam punah  k?aye/ 

jnSnam  pratyekabuddhanam  asamsargat pravartate/ / 

Basically  all  the  ancient  commentaries,  be  they  in  Sanskrit,  Chinese 
or  Tibetan,  are  in  agreement  about  the  interpretation  of  this 
celebrated  verse;  Pratyekabuddhas  are  able  to  obtain  jfiana  even 
though  there  are  no  Buddhas  or  Sravakas  present.  And  yet 


Nagarjuna's  point  was  no  doubt  quite  different.  He  is  speaking  o 
three  Wnds  of  jnana:  the  first  has  to  do  with  anutpada,  the  secon 
with  k^aya,  and  the  third,  a  result  of  asainsarga.  Had_  the  ancien 
commentators  taken  a  philological  approach  to  ^ 

they  would  have  asked  for  his  sources.  This  would  have  enabled 
them  to  point  out  that  Nagarjuna  is  here  referring 

canorucal^stinctionbetweenariufpade^na  and  k^ayeynana 

e.g.  DN  III,  p.  214).  This  is  also  the  case  in  Ratna  vali  IV.  oo 
anutpado  mahayane pare?am  ^unyata  ksayah  / 

As  a  rule,  then,  the  best  commentary  to  a  given  text  will  no  t  be  a  later 
commentator  (or  a  modem  thinker),  but  parallel  or  related  pas^ 
sages  in  the  author's  own  works,  or  in  works  known  to  him  As  a 
mi,  the  original  (basic)  text  and  its  commentaries  are  two  entirely 
different  things.  (This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  one  should  not 
read  the  commentaries;  one  should,  but  one  should 
a  docta  ignorantia  about  them  when  trying  to  understand  the  basic 

^^’^Befom  li^ckS^tise  problems  the  translator  will  do  well  to 

,h,S'rou,hisaudience,4reade,s.WhoreadsB.dd^^^^^^^^ 

translation  now-a-days  anyhow?  There  are,  perhaps,  the  g  p^ 

The  scholars,  the  not-so-scholarly,  and  what  we  might  call  the 
educated  lay  reader.  Their  demands  and  expectations  are  by  no 
means  the  same.  What  sort  of  work  the  scholar  expects  from  t 
translator  is  clear  to  all  of  us.  This  type  of  work  has  a  long  tradition, 
especially  in  Europe.  It  is  characterized  by  Sansknt  terms  being 
given  in  brackets,  by  heavy  annotation,  a  dose  ^^^^erence  to  the 
words  of  the  text,  etc.  It  is  seldom  very  philosophical,  but  vety 
useful  for  those  who  are  able  to  read  the  BuddNst  texts  in  the 
original  language.  Often  more  respect  is  paid  to  the  words  of  the 
texfthan  to  tli  sense  of  the  text.  This  sort  of  work,  surely,  addresses 
STa  sill  group  of  insiders.  If  done  well  it  will  retamits  value 

'“len  tere'Ts  the  less  scholarly  reader.  This  Is  really  a  mixed 
group, amixfumgenus  as  Cicero  would  sajo  >t  compnKslejx  m 
Se  US)  dharma-practitioners,  young  and  old  people  interes  ed 
mysticism,  and  what  not.  Many  of  these  people,  J 

experience,  lack  elementary  knowledge  of  their  own  backgrou 
have  a  poor  education,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  often  have  a  lot  o 
personal  problems.  It  is  a  question  how  much  a  translator 
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Buddhist  t6xts  can  do  for  such  people  even  though  they  may  be 
among  his  most  avid  readers.  Mr  Singh  in  his  paper  has  provided 
us  with  some  perceptive  remarks  about  Westerners  turning  their 
backs  to  their  own  ailtural  tradition. 

The  third  group  in  my  opinion  is  the  most  interesting  one. 
Buddhism,  or  Buddhist  studies,  is  not  just  here  for  the  sake  of  the 
scholar,  or  for  "dharma-freaks,"  or  believers.  This  group  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  rather  small  one,  the  educated  reader.  What  is  worse,  it  is 
constantly  getting  smaller  and  smaller.  Philology,  as  I  said,  is  a 
historical  science.  Historians  believe  in  the  development  of  ideas. 
History  is  not  just  the  past,  but  also  the  present.  We  study  it,  not  for 
entertainment  but  for  edification.  There  is  a  lot  of  good  observation 
and  sound  reasoning  to  be  found  in  many  Buddhist  texts.  But  there 
is  also  a  lot  of  erroneous  and  naive  ideas  in  the  old  texts,  e.g.  with 
regard  to  cosmology.  Reason  should  be  the  highest  judge  in  sorting 
and  shifting  all  this. 

To  be  fruitful  not  just  to  his  own  ambitions  as  an  academic,  the 
work  of  the  Buddhist  philologist  must  somehow  reach  the  edu¬ 
cated  reader.  When  we  translate  very  technical  texts  we  should 
probably  try  to  come  up  wi  th  fairly  li  teral  transla  tions,  bu  t  when  we 
transla  te  genuine  pieces  of  literature  this  will  not  do.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  Mogens  Boisen,  who  has  translated 
more  than  700  books — of  all  sorts — into  the  Danish  language:  "The 
transla  to r—he  or  she— must  possess  the  ability  to  live  him-  or 
hereself  into  the  way  other  people  think  and  feel,  just  as  an  actor 
must  be  able  to,  a  nd  the  actor  even  has  the  advantage  that  he  usually 
only  has  to  play  one  role  in  a  play  whereas  the  translator  has  to 
"play"  all  the  roles  in  the  book. . . .  The  translator  of  such  demand¬ 
ing  literature  must  therefore  have  experienced  life  and  listened  to 
the  many  tones  on  its  gamut.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  translator  must  be  an  elderly  person,  but  an  intensive  relation¬ 
ship  to  life  and  his  fellow  human  beings  is  certainly  a  must  for  him 
to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  task.  Sorrow  and  happiness,  love  and  hatred, 
sex,  despair,  ecstasy — all  have  their  own  language,  their  own 
words  and  phrases.  The  author  has  weighed  them  on  an  invisible 
golden  scale  of  inspiration  or  intuition,  and  there  is  a  demand  on  the 
translator  for  recreation  that  rings  true,  and  to  be  able  to  do  that  he 
need  to  experience  again  all  that  the  original  author  experienced — 
horror,  compassion,  or  whatever  the  intention  of  the  author  may 
have  been.  Here  cliches  are  the  translator's  worst  enemy...." 
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Please  permit  me,  in  this  connection,  briefly  to  draw  vour  atten 
Uon  to  a  rullful  but  rather  neglected  field  of  comparX'S 
z.  transla faon  techniques  from  Greek  into  Latin  versus  translation 
tom  Sanskrit  into  Tibetan  (and  Chinese).  In  both  ^Tdeal 

?' or  religious  texts, 
his  ^’■3'^slate  when  he  translated  from  the  Greek?  In 

te  a  op  , mo  gonere  dicendi  14  he  says:  non  verba  adnumerare 

in  ^  adpendere,  i.e.  Cicero  is  not 

I  44  literal  translation;  what  is  important  is  an  eleeant 
ranslafaon  that  brings  out  the  sense  clearly  in  a  natural  iftin 
Likewise  m  De  finibus  3,15:  nec  tamcn  explimi  verbum  e  ve^^ 

Horace  IS  of  a  similar  opinon  when,  in  his  Arspoedea  III  hesavs- 

nec  verbo  verbum  curabis  reddere  fidus  interpres.  And  so^is 
Seneca.  For  instance,  in  Epis.  9,  2  he  observes  that  impatientia 
ambi  ^  ^  rendering  of  the  Greek  aiia-oe  la.  But  the  term  is 

nerawT^  proposes  a  paraphrase:  invul- 

Bu  omnempatientiL  positus. 

whn  (  translations"  of  Cicero  were  criticized  by  those 

1^  this  K  approach.  What  is  interesting  to  note 

ntones  to  translation  tech- 

ques,  the  respect  for  the  letter,  is  intimately  related  with  the  new 

thhST'  ^  In  the  Holy  Bible,  it  is  said,  every- 

rpl  •<?'  u  ^  words,  is  a  mystery.  Translators  witha 

s  background,  rather  than  those  with  a  liberal  one  could 

subscribe  to  the  celebrated  words:  bdla  e  infedele,  brutta  efedell 
would  have  preferred:  bella  e  fedele 

translators,  Ocero  s  mferprefes  indiserti,  now  had  things  their 
way.Nowall  theChristian  translators  did  a  bad  job,  though^Forin- 
s^nce,  Anastasius,  in  one  of  his  letters,  complains  of  a  translator 

^^ope^eper  singula  relictoutriusquehngvaeidiomafeadeofuerit 

ver  urn  e  ver  osecufus,  utquid  in  eadem  editioneintellegaturaut 
vix  autnumquam  possit  advert!  in  fastidiumque  versa  legenfum 
peneabomninushacpro  causa  contemnatur,  i.e.  a  translator  who. 
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by  being  too  lilteral,  does  violence  to  the  norms  of  both  languages 
as  well  as  to  the  sense. 

How  the  bad  translators  violated  not  only  the  sense  but  also  the 
dignity  of  the  Latin  language  comes  out  clearly  in  the  case  of  Greek 
compounds.  'Thus  ug  o6g  Pg  STaTo  is  now  rendered  verbatim  but 
not  very  elegantly  by  deicolentissimus,  Cicero  rendered  the  word 
by  quod  estad  cultum  deorum  aptissimum.  The  literal  translation 
had  a  dangerous  tendency  not  only  to  be  ugly  but  also  to  be  unin¬ 
telligible,  neither  beautiful  nor  faithful.  Eventually  the  humanists 
reacted  against  literal  translations  oh  aesthetic  grounds  whereas 
professional  scholars  reacted  against  them  on  scientific  grounds. 

The  superficial,  mechanical  way  of  translation,  a  mode  that 
exempts  the  reader  from  finding  any  sense  in  the  text,  is  also  to  be 
found  today  in  many  modem  publications  on  Buddhism. 

One  could  summarize  the  above  to  the  effect  that  the  veneration 
for  the  letter  and  for  a  literal  translation  has  its  roots  in  a  fundamen¬ 
tally  religious  attitude  towards  the  scriptures.  As  opposed  to  this 
the  respect  for  the  sense  of  the  original  and  for  the  norms  of  the 
"target  language"  is  Ciceronian,  or,  if  you  wish,  classical.  The 
antagonism  between  these  two  approaches  persists  to  this  very 
day.  Some  translators  from  the  Greek  such  as  Wilamowitz  have 
come  very  close  towards  the  ideal:  a  conciliation  of  both. 

Translators  of  Buddhist  texts  no  doubt  could  benefit  from  pay¬ 
ing  closer  attention  to  the  history  of  translations  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

At  all  events,  to  quote  Seneca:  id  agendum,  ut  non  verbis 
serviamussed sensibus,  i.e.  the  translator  has  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words  than  to  the  words  themselves. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  this  is  an  ideal,  and  a  difficult  one  at 
that.  Truly  educated  readers,  readers  with  a  classical  background, 
are  rare  these  days.  Also  Buddhist  scholars  with  a  classical  back¬ 
ground  are  rare. 

A  few  years  ago,  Allan  Bloom,  a  classical  scholar  from  the  US, 
published  a  book  entitled  The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind  (New 
York  1987).  It  has  the  subtitle:  "How  Higher  Education  has  failed 
Democracy  and  impoverished  the  souls  of  today's  students." 
Bloom's  argument  is  that  many  of  the  evils  and  confusions  in 
modem  Western  society  are  due  to  the  fact  that  our  universities 
have  failed  to  provide  the  knowledge  of  Western  classics — litera¬ 
ture  and  philosophy — that  formely  made  students  aware  of  the 


order  of  nature  and  of  man's  place  within  it  as  a  moral  and 
intellectual  creature.  Mr.  Bloom  certainly  has  a  point,  and  what  he 
has  to  say  applies,  muta  tis  mutandis,  to  the  European  scene  as  well. 
About  our  own  field  Mr.  Bloom  remarks:  "The  humanities  are  like 
the  great  old  Paris  Flea  Market  where,  amidst  masses  of  junk, 
people  with  a  good  eye  found  cast-away  treasures. . 

If  Buddhist  studies  are  to  have  a  future  in  the  West  it  must  be  in 
a  sort  of  dialogue  with  the  best  in  Western  tradition,  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  Greek-Roman  heritage. 

The  revival  of  classical  studies,  of  a  humane  or  liberal  education, 
if  you  wish,  is  a  prerequisite.  Otherwise,  and  I  have  no  doubts  about 
this,  Buddhist  studies  will  just  remain  an  odd  treasure  in  the 
curiosity-shop  of  the  humanities. 

I  hope  I  have  made  my  point  clear.  Buddhist  studies  in  the 
universities  are,  like  all  the  other  departments  in  the  humanities,  in 
fear  of  being  isolated.  In  fact  they  already  are.  It  may  be  a  splendid 
isolation,  sure,  but  still  an  isolaton  that  eventually  will  end  up  in 
self-sufficiency  and  self-poisoning.  We  have  seen  it  happen  in  the 
classics  in  the  universities. 

You  will  recall  the  verse  of  Aryadeva  quoted  above  to  the  effect 
that  you  cannot  communicate  with  a  barbarian  in  the  noble  lan¬ 
guage  of  Sanskrit.  We,  too,  obviously  face  a  problem  of  comnmni- 
cation.  It  is  certainly  not  solved  by  rendering  noble  ideas  into  a 
barbarian  language,  i.e.  by  adapting  them  to  an  uncivilized  or 
vulgar  mind.  One  of  Denmark's  great  humanists,  Vilhelm 
Thomsen, once  published  a  booklet  entitled  Videnskabens Faelless- 
prog,  i.e.  77je  Common  Language  of  Science.  Such  a  thing  hardly 
exists  any  more.  It  was  lost  when  scholars  lost  touch  with  the 
classical  tradition  and  turned  specialists  instead.  Unless  we  some¬ 
how  manage  to  learn  "the  common  language  of  scholars"  again— 
in  the  old  days  it  was  Latin,  then  to  some  extent,  and  for  a  while,  it 
became  English — I  do  not  see  how  we  can  really  hope  to  commu¬ 
nicate  again.  There  must  be  something  fundamentally  wrong  when, 
for  instance,  I  myself  cannot  understand  long  passages  in  a  modern 
English  rendering  of  a  Buddhist  text  without  consulting  the 
original ! 

Communication  on  an  academic  level — as  on  all  other  levels 
pre-supposes  not  just  a  common  jargon  but  some  sort  of  common 
and  civilized  background. 
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I  have  much  personal  sympathy  with  Dr  Lokesh  Chandra's 
fantastic  visions  about  the  revival  of  Sanskrit  culture,  if  I  under¬ 
stood  him  correctly.  I  myself  am  a  great  lover  of  Sanskrit  literature 
and  philosophy.  But  can  this  ever  become  a  Western  ideal,  even  if 
we  are  prepared  to  recall  and  search  for  our  common  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  roots? 

Dr  Cabezon  spoke  of  upamana  as  a  pramana.  His  point  is  well 
taken.  It  has  to  do  with  the  necessity  of  recollecting  our  own 
background,  a  sort  of  Platonic  anamnesis  is  required.  Dr  della 
Santina  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  a  "cultural  context"  for  successful 
communication.  Quite  true.  And  Dr  Napper  also  made  some  good 
points  about  the  buzzwords  that  quickly  change,  and  modem 
culture  in  which  fads  and  styles  change  so  quickly. 
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Migtnar  Tsering 

Many  centuries  ago  the  great  Tibetan  lo-tsa-wa  braved  all  the 
climatic,  geographical  and  social  hazards  to  travel  all  the  way  to  the 
Land  of  the  Aryas  and  to  study  Buddhist  literature  in  Sanskrit 
language.  Their  Indian  gurus  and  hosts  provided  them  with  perfect 
guidance  and  kind  hospitality.  The  result  is  what  we  now  have — 
the  vast  collection  of  the  Bka'-'gyur  and  Bstan-'gyur.  The  Tibetan 
translations  of  the  Tripitaka,  Tantra  and  the  works  of  Indian  Bud¬ 
dhist  masters  would  not  have  become  so  accurate  and  perfect  as  is 
tobe  now  widely  acclaimed  had  it  not  been  for  the  jo  int  efforts  of  the 
admant  Tibetan  translators  and  the  skilful  Indian  panditas.  Trans¬ 
lators  from  both  sides  made  it  sure  that  no  words  or  verses  were 
translated  without  taking  into  consideration  their  complete  mean¬ 
ing,  explicit  as  well  as  implicit.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
many  Buddhist  Sanskritscholarsof  modern  times  have  found  that 
they  could  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  several  Sanskrit  passages  only 
after  consulting  the  Tibetan  translations. 

The  early  translators  thought  it  necessary  to  join  two  Tibetan 
words  to  construe  t  one  where  one  Sanskrit  word  would  render  two 
different  meanings.  An  example  is  the  translation  of  the  term 
"Buddha,"  the  enlightened  one.  While  the  solitary  Sanskrit  word 
means  both  "  sangs-pa,"  i.e.  awakened  and  'rgyas-pa,"  i.e.  enlight¬ 
ened  there  is  no  one  Tibetan  word  which  express  both  these 
meanings.  Hence,  it  was  translated  as  "sangs-rgyas,"  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  both.  There  are  many  words  and  terms  whose  translations 
demand  a  full  understanding  of  their  etymological  explanations 
which  may  vary  according  to  different  schools  of  thought.  While 
translating  such  words  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  transla¬ 
tors  to  give  credibility  to  one  particular  interpretation.  However,  it 
is  another  matter  that  when  you  analyse  certain  philosophical 
points  to  come  to  one  doctrinal  conclusion  you  need  to  accept  one 
notion  and  reject  all  others. 
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Interestingly,  a  considerable  degree  of  dependence  is  noticed 
between  terminologies  and  philosophical  thoughts.  In  fact,  the 
terms  are  coined  on  the  basis  of  certain  ideas  but  sometimes  these 
terms  are  interpreted  otherwise  by  those  who  adhere  to  different 
ideologies.  Take  the  example  of  the  term  "sangs-rgyas-'  bring,"  i.e. 
mediocre  Buddha,  indicating  Pratyekabuddha  in  the  beginning  of 
Madhyamiavatara.  According  to  Tsongkhapa,  the  termTatvabud- 
dha  can  be  applied  to  all  the  three  Arhats  and  when  Buddha  refers 
to  Pratyekabuddha  it  should  be  understood  and  thereby  translated 
as  "De-nyid-rtogs-pa"  but  not  as  "Sangs-rgyas."  Another  example 
is  the  term  "Paramita."  It  is  translated  in  Tibetan  as  "pha-rol-tu- 
phyin-pa"  meaning  "gone  beyond"  and  signifies  the  Buddha  s 
transcendental  knowledge,  but  is  also  used  as  imputed  for  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  Bodhisattvas,  such  as  giving,  morality,  etc.  Some 
scholars,  however,  assert  that  if  "para"  meaning  "pha-rol"  and 
"ita"  meaning  "phyin-pa"  are  left  as  they  are  the  meaning  would  be 
"gone  beyond.'  On  the  other  hand,  when  these  two  words  are 
joined  by  adding  the  singular  suffix  'am'  to  'para'  it  would  mean  to 
be  gone  beyond"  and  this  refers  to  the  attributes  of  the  Bodhi¬ 
sattvas. 

Let  us  also  look  at  one  summary  verse  in  Abhisamayalamkara  on 
the  topic  of  Dharmakaya.  According  to  Arya  Vimuktisena  and  his 
followers,  this  verse  states  that  the  Dharmakaya  is  characterized  by 
three  Kayas  and  Buddha's  Activity.  On  the  other  hand,  Haribadra 
and  others  interpret  that  the  Resultant  Dharmakaya  is  symbolized 
by  four  Kayas,  including  the  Realization-Dharmakaya.  Some  Ti¬ 
betan  scholars  following  the  three  kaya  system  argue  that  if 
makaya  is  one  of  the  symbolizing  factors  the  Tibetan  word  "dang" 
but  not  "ni"  should  be  used  between  it  and  Nirmanakaya.  They 
think  the  word  "ni"  makes  all  the  difference.  However,  a  modem 
scholar  doing  research  on  the  Kayas  said  that  the  Sanskrit  sloka 
mentioned  neither  "ni"  nor  "dang." 

These  examples  of  Sanskrit-Tibetan  translation  are  presented 
here  so  that  the  same  errors  are  not  repeated  in  the  translation  of 
Buddhist  texts  into  other  languages,  notably  from  Tibetan  into 
English.  If  there  are  many  chances  of  making  errors  while  translat¬ 
ing  from  Sanskrit  into  Tibetan  has  a  similar  sentence  structure  as 
Sanskrit  then  there  is  little  doubt  that  such  chances  of  shortcomings 
in  the  translations  with  respect  to  other  languages  are  much  more 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  retranslate  several  texts  from  Tibetan 
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hons  It  is  saddening  to  note  that  even  some  reputed  scholars  take 

s,ra|htfromTlbe.anin.oEngli5hasmanylex«as^^ 

as  difficult  as  retranslating  Tibetan  into  Sansk  .  translate 

A  need  is  sometimes  felt  to  trace  the  source  of  a  term  ‘o ‘r^nskte 
■t  r,rr,nprlv  Take  the  example  of  the  work  Narayana.  It  was 
'  JX— ed  into  TiLtan  as  -Sred.nned.Wyl-bu”  and  .s 
geSrally  accepted  as  such.  Sakya  Pandita, 

Luasac  iL  'iiiP  na'i-sEO  that  it  should  havebeen  translated  as  Mi  i 

rhSX'ASrSLn  scholar  ,s  said  ,0  have  -nsla^  » 

":«Ltion(Pan<ii-.amnyam-par-ma-bzhag^'«^^^^^^ 

?atedilas"Mtsho-las-byung-ba"or"Mtsho-byung-ma  . 

n  English  ranslatioJls  there  are  so  many  confas  ng  words 
give  tot  a  Xle  of  examples,  there  are  the  words  "tmd«6«du- 
S?aTd  "gradLe"  for  slob-pa"  and  'mi-slob-pa"  respothvely  and 
the  word  "Abbot"  for  "Mkhan-po."  Tire  latter  may  sound  a  perfect 

Xa!"Tibetanwordbu.att,messcho^ 
a  head  of  a  monastery  who  is 

hPpH  nf  a  monastery  can  be  a  Tantnc  lay  Lama  the  title  ot  Mxnan 

p„"  is  conferred  only  on  a  monk.  Without  thlsknowledg  m 

hp  pac;ilv  misled  by  information  such  as,  In  the  Red 
TOe«^uSsm^  married  Lama  can  become  the  abbot  of  a 

monastery." 
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These  days  we  come  across  translators  who  cannot  speak  a 
correct  sentence  in  Tibetan  but  translate  volumes  from  Tibetan  into 
English.  Had  they  consulted  or  sought  the  assistance  of  some 
Tibetan-speaking  scholars  as  the  early  Tibetan  lo-tsa-wa  had  done 
with  their  Indian  counterparts  their  works  would  have  been  much 
better.  The  same  can  be  said  of  those  translators  who  have  a  reliable 
knowledge  of  Tibetan  but  lack  good  command  of  English,  but  still 
insist  on  translating  independently.  There  are  of  course  some 
exceptional  translators  who  are  endowed  with  the  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  perfect  knowledge  of  Tibetan  as  well  as  English.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  theoutcomeof  theexertionof  two  intelligent  mindsisfar  better 
than  that  of  one.  History  is  witness  to  the  fact  that  despite  his 
excellent  command  of  Sanskrit  language  Sakya  Pandita  sought  the 
help  of  Kashmiri  Pandita  ^kyasrTbadra  in  retranslating  the 
Pramanavartika.  Indeed  he  said  in  the  Sa-skya-legs-bshad, 

'"When  two  intelligent  persons  consult, 

Another  better  intelligence  occurs." 


The  Importance  of  Team-Work  and 
Consensus  on  Terminology  in 
Translating  Buddhist  Texts 

Sharpa  Tulku.V. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  again  and  again,  that  Buddhism  is  not  a 
dogmatic  religion  but  a  way  of  life.  Our  teacher,  the  great  ^akyamuni, 
was  once  an  ordinary  individual,  no  more  unusual  or  spectacular 
than  any  of  us.  Living  an  ordinary  life,  through  his  own  efforts  he 
discovered  the  cause  of  sufferings  that  are  no  different  from  those 
we  ourselves  go  through.  He  also  discovered  their  antidotes. 
Through  his  immaculate  compassion,  he  attained  enlightenment, 
not  for  his  own  complacent  peace  of  Nirvana,  but  for  all  living 
beings.  So  we  know  that  the  teachings  and  practice  of  Buddhism 
originated  from  an  ordinary  person  who  became  an  extraordinary 
person,  and  that  he  has  shown  us  how  we,  ordinary  beings,  can  and 
should  become  like  him. 

The  first  sermon  preached  by  ^kyamuni  on  the  four  Nobel 
Truths  are  the  source  of  Buddhism  which  continues  to  play  a  very 
important  role  in  the  minds  of  countless  millions.  (Dut  of  these 
teachings  developed  theMahayana  and  Hinayana,  the  Para mitayana 
and  Vajrayana  and  so  forth.  The  benefit  of  these  teachings,  as  we  all 
know,  did  not  remain  restricted  to  the  fortunate  few  only  who  lived 
in  India,  but  spread  to  the  neighbouring  countries  in  south-east 
Asia  and  to  China,  and  gradually  to  Japan,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  and 
many  other  lands. 

We  know  that  the  Dharma  first  came  to  Tibet  through  the 
kindness  of  the  great  king  Songtzan  Gampo  who  sent  his  minister, 
Thonmi  Sambhota,  to  India,  who  studied  Sanskrit  among  other 
subjects,  and  on  his  return  to  Tibet  he  set  the  wheels  in  motion  for 
the  spread  of  Buddhism  throughout  Tibet.  From  that  time  onwards, 
many  Indian  pandits  came  to  Tibet,  among  whom  were 
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Santarakshita,  Alisha,  and  Guru  Padmasambhava.  On  the  other 

hand,  a  countless  number  of  Tibetan  iofsama  went  tolndia.  In  order 

to  pursue  their  studies  with  Indian  masters,  they  had  to  endure 
great  hardships  and  face  dangers  of  various  nature.  Many  even 
sacrificed  their  lives.  Later  on,  these  Indian  pandits  and  Tibetan 
lo-tsa-wa  worked  together  on  the  translations  of  many  Buddhists 
texts  which  continue  to  be  an  endless  source  of  information  and 
benefit.  Among  such  works  are  the  Kangyur  and  Tangyur,  and  a 
multitude  other  texts  that  have  been  rendered  into  Tibetan  so 
precisely. 

With  the  spread  of  Buddhism  from  India  to  other  countries, 
when  it  was  brought  to  Tibet,  much  of  the  living  tradition  of  India 
of  the  time  was  adopted  and  propagated  in  Tibet.  That  way  Tibet 
received  the  complete  range  of  Buddha' s  speeches.  As  His  Holiness 
the  Dalai  Lama  explained  in  a  speech  given  to  a  distinguished 
gathering  of  the  Asia  Society  in  New  York  city  on  his  first  tour  of  the 
United  States,  Buddhism  in  Tibet  is  the  most  complete  fomof 
Buddhism  today,  comprising  all  aspects  of  Hinayana  and  Mahayana 
Buddhism.  This  is  attributed  mostly  to  the  selfless  efforts  of  the 
earlier  translators  who  rendered  so  faithfully  the  Buddhist  canons 
from  Sanskrit  into  1’ibetan. 

How  did  they  accomplish  this?  The  rendering  of  these  original 
texts  was  so  accurate  that  nowadays,  when  many  of  these  texts  in 
the  original  Sanskrit  have  been  lost,  efforts  are  being  made  at  the 

Centrallnstituteof  Higher  Tibetan  Studies  at  Sarnath  to  reconstruct 

the  original  texts  in  Sanskrit  from  the  existing  Tibetan,  and  the 
result  is  proving  so  satisfactory  that  many  eminent  Sanskrit  schol¬ 
ars  of  India  are  much  impressed  by  these  re-translations.  I  feel  that 
the  faithful  rendering  and  the  excellent  quality  of  these  translations 
are  due  in  part  to  the  standardization  of  temiinology  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Tibetan  King  Triralpachen,  and  the  credit  for  this 
must  be  attributed  to  the  excellent  teamwork  performed  by  the 
translators.  For  centuries,  Tibetan  translators  and  Indian  pandits 
worked  together  very  closely  in  translating  these  Buddhist  texts. 

For  a  long  time,  as  we  know,  Tibet  remained  a  very  isolated 
country  beyond  the  mountain  wall  of  the  Himalayas.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  scholars,  not  many  people  outside  of  Tibet  knew 
much  about  the  complete  form  of  Buddhism  as  practised  and 
preserved  by  the  Tibetans.  While  the  pioneering  efforts  of  these 
scholars  were  an  important  beginning  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
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IreasuresofTibetanBuddhism  and  culture.ithasbeen  pointed  ou 

tat  toy  made  serious  mistakes  in  the  rendering  of  many  cru  tal 
wotaLand  eoncepts,  because  Tibetan  masters  were  not  assoc, ated 

not  look  at  the  positive  side  of  the  Chinese  invasion  of 
Tibet  After  the  forceful  occupation  of  Tibet  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
murlistrin  1959,  tens  of  thousands  of  Tibetan  refugees  including 
many  lamas  and  scholars,  followed  His  Holiness  into  exile  in  Ind  , 
and  Lided  by  His  wisdom  they  began  to  re-establish  the  sea 
leanS^g  even  under  the  very  difficult  circumstances  they  lived  as 
refugees.  Since  then,  great  opportunities  have  up  for  closer 

contact  of  many  Tibetan  scholars  with  people  of  the  rest  of 

'"°Asearlyasl960,manymastersoftheTibetanlanguage-monks 

as  well  as  lay  peopl^were  invited  to  study  ^^^teacMij  Indian 

universities  and  Western  countries,  and  sm 

came  interested  in  the  Tibetan  masters  knowledge 

and  they  took  this  opportunity  to  learn  more 

brought  them  close  to  the  Tibetan  traditions,  and  they  began  o 

work  on  the  production  in  western  languages  as  much  as  possib 

of  the  essential  teachings  preserved  by  the  Tibetans. 

As  late  as  1971,  when  I  first  started  translating  at  he  Ub^ 
Tibetan  Works  and  Archives  in  Dharamsala,  and  whei 
ness  opened  the  newly-constructed  library  and  initiated  theclasses 
on  Buddhism  for  non-Tibetans,  many  words  and 
still  very  new  and  foreign  to  them  and  their  translated  forms 
awkwa^.  I  was  fortunate  to  have  been  selected  for  training 
America  in  the  early  sixties  for  the  purpose  of  doing  translation 

^kSvLginAmaricaandworki„gamong,heAmencans,Itave 

I  hope  gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  English;  and  later  m 
pracrice  at  the  library  over  the  years  in  both  oral  “‘J 
Of  translation  gave  me  valuable  experience  about  team-work  AU 
this  has  given  me  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  clo^ 

collaborationbetweenthenativespeakersofbothlanguagessoth 

a  rendering  is  not  just  literal,  but  may  also  convey  the  feelirtg,  the 
literary  style  and  the  subtle  nuances  of  the  original  language^ 
without  vlich  much  of  the  intent  of  the  teachings  is  ‘^e^‘^hty  lost 
Without  collaboration  of  this  kind  by  native  speakers  of  both 
languages,  serious  mistakes  are  likely  to  occur. 
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Tremendous  progress  is  being  made  in  the  transmission  of 
Buddhism  worldwide.  Many  full-fledged  Dharma  centres  and  or¬ 
ganizations  have  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Interest  in  Buddhism  is  now  also  growing  in  many  socialist  coun¬ 
tries.  Not  only  that;  many  scholars,  both  Westerners  and  Tibetans, 
have  produced  excellent  works  of  translation.  It  is  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  when  a  translation  is  the  product  of  a  team  in  which 
native  speakers  of  the  concerned  languages  have  collaborated,  it 
has  many  advantages;  fewer  mistakes  occur  and  the  quality  of  the 
original  can  be  better  captured. 

T  ranslators  I  feel  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  wish  to  prove  their  superiority  by  using  exclusive  terminol¬ 
ogy  they  have  coined.  We  need  to  work  together  with  other  trans¬ 
lators  for  everyone's  benefit.  If  instead  a  translator  is  motivated  by 
a  wish  to  dominate  the  field,  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  vital 
tradition  of  Buddhism  is  likely  to  be  defeated.  If  one  has  a  desire  to 
fulfil  such  ambitions,  there  are  other  countless  fields  of  knowledge 
to  which  one  can  devote  one's  creative  energies  for  achieving 
distinction. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  what  His  Holiness 
said,  in  a  discourse  on  16  January  1990  in  New  Delhi,  about  the 
great  importance  of  co-operation  at  every  sphere  of  existence  and 
at  every  aspect  of  our  life.  Pointing  to  the  instinctive  co-operative 
spirit  and  behaviour  among  what  we  call  lower  beings  like  thebees, 
ants,  and  some  other  social  insects,  he  said  that  at  the  human  level 
also  our  very  existence  and  survival,  our  society,  our  family  life,  the 
functioning  of  all  great  undertakings  is  based  on  co-operation. 

We  should  see  the  great  importance  of  co-operation  in  the  kind 
of  translation  work  we  are  discussing.  Co-operation  does  not 
reduce  the  status  of  a  translator,  nor  does  it  diminish  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  role.  The  translator  bears  the  responsibility  of  dissemi¬ 
nating  the  right  meaning  to  the  reader  who  depends  for  his  under¬ 
standing  almost  entirely  on  such  translation.  Therefore,  this  is  not 
a  matter  for  indulging  in  misplaced  pride  or  misguided  ambition. 
Co-operative  efforts  are  necessaiy  for  translating  all  treatises  on 
Buddhism  in  general,  but  this  is  even  more  necessary  for  translating 
philosophical  and  tantric  texts.  One  must  be  particularly  careful 
and  take  all  responsibility,  to  the  full  extent  of  one's  ability,  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  rendering,  and  no  emotion  of  any  kind  be  allowed 


to  interfere  with  theappreciation  of  one's  duty  to  those  who  will  put 
these  words  into  practice  and  strive  to  achieve  the  intended  results. 

In  tiying  to  follow  the  excellent  example  set  in  the  past  by  the 
great  translators  of  India  and  Tibet,  it  is  desirable  to  reach  some 
consensus  on  terminology,  to  find  some  common  ground  for  co¬ 
operation. 

Over  the  years,  in  countless  translations  of  Buddhist  texts,  many 
individual  translators  have  used  terminology  of  their  own  coinage 
in  preference  to  the  existing  and  more  comprehensible  one.  This 
creates  much  confusion,  particularly  if  a  text  translated  this  way 
were  to  be  translated  back  into  Tibetan.  In  that  case  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  the  ori^nal  terms  used.  As  we  know,  because  of  the 
standardization  used  in  the  translation  from  Sanskrit  into  Tibetan, 
It  IS  not  only  possible  but  relatively  easy  to  translate  from  Tibetan 
back  into  the  original  Sanskrit.  Although  English  and  Tibetan  have 
completely  different  grammatical  structures,  we  can  maintain  cer¬ 
tain  consistency  of  terminology,  even  while  maintaining  a  diversity 
of  styles  of  presentation.  This  would  make  it  possible  to  achieve  in 
translation  something  similar  to  what  the  original  is  designed  to 
convey.  ° 

Whatlamsuggestinghereisnotanartificalstandardization  but 

that,  as  the  conveners  of  this  seminar  have  envisioned,  among  other 
goals,  we  set  guidelines  for  developing  a  consensus.  One  factor  that 
I  think  is  worth  considering  in  setting  such  guidelines  is  the  intent 
of  any  translation  of  Buddhist  scripture,  which  is  to  help  the  reader 
to  learn  what  the  Buddha  intendec^hen  choosing  an  English 
word,  it  should  be  one  which  bom  conveys  the  meaning  of  the 
original  expression  and  also  one  that  does  not  bear  a  strong  conno¬ 
tation  that  might  prejudice  the  reader's  mind.  For  example,  if  the 
word  "sin"  is  used  for  translating  sdigpa,  then,  although  literally 
these  two  words  may  be  equivalent,  "sin"  in  English  carries  a 
wealth  of  associations  with  Christian  views,  as  well  as  all  the 
accompanying  emotional  significance,  of  guilt  and  so  forth.  In  view 
of  this,  it  is  difficult  for  the  Western  reader  raised  in  a  Christian 
culture  to  be  able  to  investigate  with  an  unbiased  mind  the  meaning 
of  a  passage  bearing  such  loaded  terms.  If  the  purpose  of  the  reader 
IS  to  determine  for  themselves  what  the  Buddha  meant,  the  trans¬ 
lator  can  help  immeasurably  by  providing  a  terminology  with  the 
greatest  possible  precision  and  a  minimum  of  cultural  ambiguity. 
Again,  this  requires  both  a  feeling  for  and  a  mastery  of  the  nuances 
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of  English  and  an  implicit  appreciation  of  the  subtleties  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  original  language.  Having  lived  with,  studied  underand 
worked  in  close?  association  with  native  English-speaking  people 
for  many  years  with  joy  and  happiness  I  suppose  1  am  fairly  fluent 
in  English.  Hov/ever,  I  am  fully  aware  of  my  own  limitations.  1  can 
never  hope  to  grasp  the  subtleties  of  the  English  language  as  well 
as  a  native-speaker  of  it.  With  due  respect  to  the  non-Tibetan 
translators  who  speak  Tibetan  fluently,  I  must  say  the  same  is  true 
for  them.  Therefore,  for  achieving  satisfactory  translation  there  is 
no  substitute  for  close  rapport  between  the  native  speakers  of  the 
two  languages.  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  great  trans¬ 
lators  of  the  past. 

I  have  done  a  number  of  translations  on  my  own,  but  1  enjoyed 
the  greatest  satisfaction  and  confidence  in  being  able  to  convey  the 
meaning  to  the  best  of  my  ability  when  I  worked  in  a  team. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  this  seminar  on  Buddhist  transla¬ 
tions  is  very  timely,  for  more  and  more  Buddhist  works  in  many 
languages  are  in  great  demand,  and  talented  translators  are  emerg¬ 
ing  continuously.  Here  is  a  precious  opportunity  to  bring  their 
problems  and  perspectives  forward  for  the  consideration  of  all 
those  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  solving  these  problems  and 
ensure  that  the  necessary  evolution  of  accurate  Buddhist  transla¬ 
tion  may  proceed  satisfactorily. 


The  Author  Versus  the  Subject  as 
the  Focus  in  Tibetan  Translation 

Glenn  H.  Mullin 


Successful  translation  of  any  text  involves  a  number  of  consider¬ 
ations. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words;  and  quite  appropriately  it  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Tibetan  texts  that  has  acted  as  the  focal  point  for  the  attention  so 
far  of  Western  scholars  and  translators.  Tibetology  in  this  sense  has 
largely  come  to  be  regarded  more  as  an  offshoot  of  Indology  than 
as  a  discipline  in  and  of  itself,  with  researchers  concentrating  on 
those  texts  and  subjects  most  closely  linked  to  classical  Indian 
thought,  the  systems  of  philosophical  giants  such  as  Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva,  Asahga,  Vasubandhu.  Dignaga  and  Dharmakirti  hav¬ 
ing  taken  central  stage. 

As  a  result,  most  translations  in  English  have  taken  a  subject- 
orientation  in  their  presentation,  often  to  the  point  of  overlooking 
the  function  played  by  the  Tibetan  author  in  the  process  and  the 
presence  of  that  author  in  his  work.  The  emphasis  has  been  to 
capture  the  basic  statement  of  the  original  as  precisely  as  possible, 
generally  to  express  this  meaning  within  a  philosophical  or  theolo¬ 
gical  context.  A  minimum  amount  of  energy  has  been  dedicated  to 
discovering  the  man  (or  woman)  behind  the  words,  the  magician 
within  his  creation.  This  is  understandable,  given  the  ostensibly 
religious  nature  of  most  Tibetan  writing;  and  also  given  the  disci¬ 
plines  from  within  which  most  westetrn  translators  are  working. 
That  is  to  say,  most  translators  today  are  academics  whose  interest 
lies  not  in  the  art  of  Tibetan  literature  per  se,  but  rather  in  the 
thoughts  of  theTibetans  on  subjects  such  as  madhyamaka,  prarnana, 
prajhaparamita,  abhidharma^  and  so  forth. 

A  number  of  years  ago  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be  useful  to 
approach  the  writings  of  some  of  Tibet's  great  authors  in  a  some- 
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what  different  manner,  to  take  the  focus  from  textual  content  to  the 
context  of  the  author's  presence  in  his  writings;  not  his  presence  in 
the  sense  of  whether  he  takes  Bhava  vi  veka's  or  Buddhapalita's  side 
in_a_dispute  over  an  interpretation  of  a  particular  verse  from 
Nagarjuna's  Mulamadhyamakakarikasastra,  nor  in  the  sense  of 
whether  he  takes  alaya  to  refer  to  emptiness  or  the  foundation 
consciousness.  Rather,  I  thought  that  it  might  be  both  useful  and 
un  to  see  if  some  of  the  Tibetan  material  could  work  simply  asgood 
(albeit  somewhat  spiritual  and  exotic)  literature. 

I  decided  to  take  as  my  subjects  the  writings  of  the  early  Dalai 
Lamas,  their  importance  to  the  Tibetan  literary  landscape,  and  the 
availability  of  their  gsung-'bum  or  "Collected  Works,"making 
them  ideal  candidates  for  the  experiment. 

This  paper,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  an  informal  report  on  the 
experiment:  firstly,  on  the  process  itself;  and  secondly,  on  some  of 
the  problems  involved  in  looking  for  style  beyond  meaning. 

The  Process 

With  a  view  to  translating  primarily  as  literature,  and  not  simply 
as  religious  or  philosophical  grist  for  the  mill,  at  least  as  much 
attention  must  be  dedicated  to  capturing  the  spirit  of  a  text  as  to 
capturing  Its  meaning.  For  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  expression  that 
brings  moist  Besh  to  the  dry  bones  of  Bat  words  and  pumps  warm 
blood  through  the  cold  veins  of  literal  satement. 

But  spirit  in  literature  is  both  subtle  and  elusive.  There  is  no 
mTshan-nyid  text  in  which  we  can  look  up  the  definition  of  the 
spiritof  the  writingsof,  forexample,  the  Eighth  Dalai  Lama.  Rather, 
style  and  spirit  is  simply  an  undercurrent  running  beneath  the  ice 
of  transparent  script;  it  is  something  one  senses  in  literature  but 
cannot  quite  touch,  an  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  contents  of  a 
text  yet  somehow  flows  more  between  the  lines  than  within  them. 
It  IS  the  art  in  the  science  of  writing,  a  component  that  cannot  be 
articulated  in  the  concrete  terms  of  a  strict  categorical  outline;  yet  it 
IS  as  present  and  important  as  the  paper  on  which  sits  the  ink. 

To  uncover  an  author's  style  it  is  always  useful  to  first  look  into 
the  source  of  the  writing,  which  is  the  author  himself.  To  detect  the 
presence  of  the  man  in  his  writings  one  must  first  try  to  understand 
just  what  kind  of  man  he  was,  and  then  see  how  this  comes  to  be 
embodied  in  what  he  writes. 
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Also,  at  this  point  it  becomes  clear  that  some  titles  afford  them¬ 
selves  to  translation  better  than  do  others,  and  also  to  being  read 
simply  as  literature.  In  the  cases  of  at  least  the  first  four  Dalai  Lamas, 
all  their  writings  have  a  strong  spiritual  perspective:  but  this  in  no 
way  makes  them  any  less  valid  as  pieces  of  literature.  However,  if 
they  are  to  work  in  translation  purely  as  literature  (and  not  just  as 
a  kind  of  religious  or  philosophical  cookbook  or  auto-repair  man¬ 
ual),  their  literary  as  well  as  their  spiritual  quality  must  be  con¬ 
veyed. 

Finally,  when  one  has  settled  on  what  titles  can  work  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  author,  it  is  useful  to  read  each  of  them  several 
times,  at  least  one  of  these  readings  being  with  a  qualified  Tibetan 
scholar,  before  putting  anything  down  on  paper.  This  is  advisable, 
in  order  to  gain  certainty  of  the  literal  meaning  and  also  to  discern 
any  literary  mechanics  being  employed.  And  as  Tibetan  literature 
is  rather  genreoriented,  it  is  also  useful  to  read  several  works  of  the 
,$ame  genre  by  other  authors,  which  enables  one  to  get  a  contrast  in 
styles  of  treatment. 

Tibetan  authors  generally  begin  their  texts  by  dividing  the 
contents  into  three  phases:  the  preliminaries,  the  actual  body,  and 
the  concluding  procedures.  In  this  classical  sense,  the  above  stages 
of  research  would  all  fall  under  the  category  of  the  preliminaries. 
And  probably  these  phases  are  the  most  time-consuming  in  the 
overall  process.  When  they  have  been  done  well,  the  actual  work  of 
translation  usually  is  fairly  smooth  sailing. 

As  for  concluding  procedures,  generally  I  try  to  pass  the  final 
manuscript  around  to  a  few  fellow  translators  for  their  appraisal; 
and  then  try  to  have  a  few  literateri  friends  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  Tibet  or  Tibetan  Buddhism  read  through  the  mate¬ 
rial,  to  see  if  it  works  as  literature  in  the  unreal  world  of  the  urban 
concrete  jungle. 

Problems  in  Searching  for  and  Translating  Style 

“Tie  main  obstacle  in  capturing  and  translating  style  within  content 
arises  from  the  distance  between  Tibetan  and  English  literary 
sensitivity,  and  the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  languages 
work.  Firstly,  it  is  not  always  obvious  just  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
an  individual  literary  style  in  Tibetan  writing;  and  then  the  task  of 
trying  to  capture  that  charac  ter  in  translation  becomes  something  of 
a  delicate  task. 


It  seems  to  me  that  literary  Tibetan  is  by  nature  a  somewhat 
modest  and  understated  language,  and  its  emotion  much  more 
subtle  than  that  of  English,  particularly  American  English,  which  in 
comparison  is  often  quite  bombastic  and  flamboyant.  The  subtlety 
of  this  emotion,  working  within  its  own  milieu,  usually  stands  out 
well  enough;  but  if  not  intensified  in  English  translation  it  is  easily 
lost.  In  the  Tibetan  it  can  be  drawn  out  over  half  a  folio  or  more,  with 
a  single  sentence  containing  half  a  dozen  clauses  and  subclauses, 
each  having  enough  words  and  meanings  to  form  half  a  dozen 
sentences  in  English.  To  keep  all  of  this  in  the  Tibetan  format 
generally  produces  a  clumsy  and  ugly  wad  of  gobble-de-gook  with 
little  sense  and  less  literary  merit.  The  style  itself  must  be  trans¬ 
posed  into  a  rhythm  that  recognizes  the  context  of  normal  English 
usage,  and  that  utilizes  the  English  environment  to  create  son^e- 
thing  of  the  same  effect  as  is  created  by  the  passage  in  Tibetan. 

This  means  that  a  translated  passage  in  English  should  generate 
in  an  educated  English  reader  the  same  kind  of  emotional  response 
as  the  passage  in  original  Tibet  would  in  a  Tibetan  reader.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  then  even  if  the  translator  gets  the  intellectual/ 
conceptual  meaning  right  he  has  failed  in  the  sense  of  a  wholistic 
rendering. 

And  here  we  begin  to  walk  on  delicate  ground  indeed,  for  often 
we  encounter  images  in  Tibetan  literature  that  simply  do  not  work 
in  the  same  way  in  English.  A  Tibetan  reading  the  words  in  his  own 
language  will  experience  a  sensation  of  ''ah,  how  wonderful,'' 
whereas  a  literal  rendition  of  the  same  words  in  English  will 
generate  the  sense  of  "how  wierd"  .  This  is  to  say  that  the  real 
meaning  of  words  is  not  in  what  they  say  but  in  the  impact  that  they 
have  on  the  mind  of  the  listener  and  the  reader.  The  translator  is 
here  indeed  placed  in  a  quandary.  Does  he  bend  the  word  s  to  b  ridge 
the  cultural  gap,  or  remain  literal  and  completely  lose  the  author's 
message  and  art?  A  small  rock  on  the  road  may  not  disturb 
someone  riding  along  slowly  on  a  yak;  but  for  someonecniisingat 
full  speed  in  a  different  vehicle  it  can  break  an  axle.  We  don't  want 
to  lose  sight  of  the  forest  by  focussing  too  intensely  on  the  trees,  nor 
do  we  want  to  miss  the  trees  by  swooning  in  the  grand  vision  of  the 
forest.  A  "middle  way"  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate  approach. 

The  handling  of  technical  terms  is  obviously  another  problem 
area.  If  one  wants  the  English  to  read  as  literature  rather  than  as  a 
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''hoW"to"  manual,  some  degree  of  normalcy  in  expression  is  neces¬ 
sary,  It  may  be  useful  here  to  look  at  what  the  Tibetans  did  when 
they  translated  Sanskrit  into  Tibetan;  when  they  did  not  like  the 
aesthetics  of  the  Sanskrit  etymology,  they  simply  ignored  it  and 
used  whatever  they  felt  worked  best,  such  as  Sangs-rgyas  for  Bud¬ 
dha,  or  Chom-ldan-'das  for  Bhagawan,  etc.  Simpler  and  more  com¬ 
mon  terms  are  often  better  left  in  the  original  Sanskri  t;  those  tha  t  are 
translated  should  be  recognizable  as  English.  As  for  the  talk  of 
standarization  of  technical  translations  and  terms  that  in  vogue 
with  certain  academics  these  days,  my  own  feeling  is  that  it  is 
premature.  The  process  is  still  in  a  pioneer  stage,  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  and  experiences  of  different  translators  offer  new  directions 
and  possibilities  as  time  goes  on.  Standardization  will  have  to  wait 
for  another  century  or  so. 

But  in  terms  of  the  basic  approach  to  language,  here  the  words 
of  Will  Durant,  in  his  preface  to  the  1927  edition  of  his  The  Story  of 
Philosophy,  come  to  mind,  wherein  he  defends  himself  for  clarify¬ 
ing  the  thoughts  of  the  great  philosophers  by  using  a  popular  and 
contemporary  language  to  express  their  teachings:  "Those  . . .  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  if  their  exclusiveness  and  their  barbarous 
terminology  have  led  the  world  to  seek  ...  what  they  themselves 
have  failed  to  give." 

Conclusion 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  possible  to  address  the  style  and  spirit  in 
Tibetan  literature,  provided  that  sufficient  effort  is  first  made  to 
appreciate  the  textual  materials  within  the  context  of  the  life  of  the 
author  and  the  Tibetan  literary  environment,  and  that  one  chooses 
to  work  on  subjects  wherein  the  elements  of  style  and  spirit  stand 
out  in  a  sufficiently  clear  relief. 

1  would  also  suggest  that  some  Tibetan  literature  is  so  highly 
technical  that  style  is  probably  the  last  thing  one  would  want  to 
consider;  though  for  me,  texts  of  that  nature  are  the  last  things  I 
would  want  to  translate. 

Concerning  thedegree  of  literalness  that  translation  should  take 
as  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  poetic  licence  that  a  translator  can 
reasonably  grant  himself,  I  regard  the  primary  purpose  of  myself 
as  a  translator  is  simply  to  bring  across  the  meaning,  sense,  atmos¬ 


phere  and  beauty  of  the  original  as  well  as  I  am  able,  to  present  the 
text  for  an  educated  modem  audience  much  in  the  same  way  that 
one  friend  attempts  to  present  to  another  in  the  best  possible  light. 
My  interest  is  not  anthropological,  nor  religious,  nor  philosophical; 
it  is  merely  to  bring  the  literature  of  what  to  me  are  great  Tibetan 
authors  into  English  in  a  way  that  reflects  the  greatness  of  their  pens 
and  the  wit  of  their  spirits. 

In  terms  of  my  attitudes  toward  other  translators,  I  believe  there 
is  a  place  for  every  approach  to  translation,  provided  that  a  market 
can  be  found  for  the  final  product.  No  one  approach  is  ultimately 
correct  for  everyone,  although  undoubtedly  some  are  more  succe¬ 
ssful  than  others. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  comment  made  by  Professor  Jeffery 
Hopkins  during  a  course  on  Tibetan  language,  philosophy  and 
translation  techniques  that  he  gave  to  some  of  us  in  Dharamsala  in 
1974,  in  which  he  loosely  quoted  Nagarjuna  as  saying,  "What  is 
truth?  It  is  that  which  helps.  And  conversely,  that  which  helps  has 
the  ring  of  truth."  The  context  was  simply  that  the  best  way  of 
translating  something  generally  is  the  way  that  brings  across  the 
highest  meaning  to  the  reader,  in  the  sense  of  the  most  useful 
significance  of  the  passage. 

In  the  end  I  think  history  appraises  the  value  of  a  translation  in 
terms  of  not  the  reviews  it  receives  in  academic  journals,  nor  how 
literal  it  is  or  is  not,  but  simply  how  much  pleasure  it  brings  to  its 
new  audience.  Some  of  the  best  translations  in  English  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  of  the  worst  reviews,  and  some  of  the  most  literal 
translations  stand  amongst  the  most  clumsy  testaments  to  be  found 
in  the  English  language.  The  professional  translator  is  not  merely 
documenting  material  from  a  source  to  a  target  language;  it  is  also 
his  function  to  speak  in  a  tongue  that  is  both  relevant  and  palatable 
to  his  designated  audience. 
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Styles  and  Problem  Areas  in  Translating 
from  Tibetan  into  English 

Tenzin  Dorjee 


From  prerecorded  times  the  art  of  translation  has  flourished  as  a 
creative  media  of  communication  between  peoples  of  diverse  lan¬ 
guages  and  cultures.  Down  the  ages  scores  of  scholars  the  world 
over  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  translation.  Their 
works,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  inherent  in  translation, 
have  enlightened  people  about  the  collective  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  all  over  the  world. 

In  course  of  time,  scholars  have  developed  various  styles  and 
techniques  in  the  approach  to  translation;  however,  it  is  evident 
from  the  numerous  definitions  of  translation  that  despite  the  best 
efforts  it  has  not  been  possible  to  solve  certain  basic  problems 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  such  work.  1  would  like  to  speak  a  few 
words  on  the  styles  or  techniques  of  translating  from  Tibetan  into 
English.  Thiere  are  many  styles,  but  I  would  confine  myself  to  only 
the  following:  literal  style,  concept  style  and  thematic  style. 

I  have  compared  several  well-known  translations  in  English 
with  their  original  Tibc^tan  texts.  I  appreciate  the  great  efforts  put 
into  these  translations;  I  also  appreciate  the  merit  of  these  transla¬ 
tions,  but  when  I  look  at  them  objectively  some  considerations  arise 
to  which  I  wish  to  drav/  your  attention.  It  may  sound  unscholarly, 
but  I  will  refrain  from  mentioning  any  names  in  this  discussion,  for 
I  don't  want  to  bring  in  any  person  in  it. 

Although  much  has  been  said  in  favour  of  translating  by  concept 
rather  than  by  words,  I  have  observed  that  a  literal  trend  dominates 
the  style  of  most  translations.  The  greatest  fallacy  I  see  in  this 
approach  to  translation  is  the  disparity,  and  sometimes  the  mis¬ 
match,  of  the  literal  sense  of  Tibetan  and  English  words,  such  as 
"novice  monk"  for  dge  tshulpha  and  "intention"  for  senns  pa;  the 


Tibetan  terms  carry  shades  of  meaning  that  are  absent  in  what  is 
taken  to  be  their  English  equivalent. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  problems  of  literal  translation  some 
scholars  have  adopted  what  1  call  "a  concept  style."  This  style  of 
translation  overcomes,  to  some  extent,  certain  problems  of  literal 
translation,  such  as  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  sometimes 
finding  literal  equivalents  in  the  target  language. 

However,  concept  translation  also  has  its  special  kind  of  difficul¬ 
ties,  which  may,  in  fact,  be  quite  formidable.  In  the  first  place,  a 
translator  must  be  sure  that  he  has  grasped  precisely  the  original 
concept;  secondly,  he  has  to  convey  this  sense  to  the  reader  without 
distortion.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  translator  to  understand  the 
original  concept;  he  has  to  actually  get  it  across  to  the  reader.  And 
because  of  the  anisomorphism,  i.e.  differences  between  the  Tibetan 
and  English  languages,  as  well  asof  some  other  reasons,  thisisoften 
quite  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  achieve. 

Concept  translation  also  results  in  the  loss  of  information  due  to 
skipping  over  the  etymological  background  of  terminology  make¬ 
up.  Especially,  in  the  context  of  distinguishing  drangdon,  "the  im¬ 
plicit  meaning,"  and  nges  don,  "  the  explicit  meaning,"  both  the 
literal  and  the  concept  translations  have  to  be  done.  Also,  I  have 
observed  many  cases  where  a  literal  translation  would  havebrought 
forth  a  better  sense  but  the  tremslators  have  not  followed  that 
approach.  For  instance,  the  Tibetan  expression  dal  hbyor  gyi  rten 
literally  means  "a  life  with  leisures  and  endowments";  we  often  see 
this  important  term  translated  simply  as  'Tiuman  life";  not  only  is 
this  imprecise,  it  suggests  a  meaning  different  from  what  the 
Tibetan  expression  conveys.  Such  lack  of  precision  leads  people  to 
ask  questions  such  as  the  following.  If  human  life  is  very  rare  and 
hard  to  obtain,  why  is  the  population  of  the  world  increasing?  Does 
this  mean  that  sentient  beings  are  observing  more  ethical  conduct 
and  are  accumulating  more  positive  actions?  And  so  on.  In  Tibetan, 
a  big  difference  is  made  between  the  terms  mihi  rten,  or  "human 
life,"  and  dal  hbyor  gyi  rten,  "a  human  life  with  leisure  and  endow¬ 
ments."  From  this  view-point,  although  the  population  of  the 
world  is  increasing  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is  very 
rare  and  hard  to  find  human  life  with  leisure  and  endowments;  not 
all  humans  have  these  freedoms  and  endowments.  Some  scholars 
have  done  what  I  call  a  "thematic  translation."  By  this  I  mean  that 
they  have  read  a  passage  and  taken  its  theme  as  the  central  focus  of 
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their  translation.  Since  there  are  various  Buddhist  treatises  which 
deal  more  or  less  with  the  same  kind  of  themes,  a  style  of  translation 
such  as  this  results  in  overlapping.  It  also  results  in  the  loss  of 
information  and  of  many  other  subtleties  found  in  theoriginal  texts. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  my  method 
and  strategy  of  translation.  I  was  trained  as  a  Buddhist  monk  and 
as  a  philosophy  student  at  the  Buddhist  School  of  Dialectics  (now 
the  Institute  of  Buddhist  Dialectics,  Dharamsala).  I  was  not  trained 
professionally  to  be  a  translator,  but  for  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been 
working  as  a  translator,  first  at  the  Dialectic  School  and  now  for 
over  eight  years  at  the  LTWA. 

Considering  the  complex  nature  of  translation  I  do  not  favour 
adopting  any  one  particular  style  or  technique.  Problems  are  many, 
and  no  particular  style  seems  to  provide  an  answer  to  all.  Therefore, 
in  my  translation  work,  I  follow  multiple  styles,  which  minimizes 
to  a  great  extent  many  poblems. 

The  Tibetan  lotsawas  and  Indian  abbots  of  Tibet^s  classical 
period  worked  in  Tibet  at  translations  in  collaboration  with  each 
other.  We  at  the  LTWA  follow  their  example.  Tibetan  and  Western 
scholars  collaborate  on  translation  work.  We  believe  that  this  helps 
improve  the  quality  of  the  end-product  in  terms  of  accuracy. 

It  is  very  hard  to  achieve  both  accuracy  and  stylistic  elegance  in 
translation.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  strive  to  accomplish  these  ends; 
but,  for  me,  when  I  have  to  make  a  choice  between  the  two  I  always 
give  preference  to  accuracy.  By  accuracy  1  mean  faithfulness  to  the 
original.  To  me,  elegance  is  the  literary  style  of  translation.  I  con¬ 
sider  accuracy  to  be  more  important,  and  I  do  not  like  to  compro¬ 
mise  on  the  content  of  the  original.  Stylistic  elegance  to  me  is 
secondary. 

I  attempt  an  almost  line-by-line  translation,  and  feel  that  the 
strategy  and  style  of  the  translation  implicitly  speaks  of  the  criteria 
of  the  translator.  I  emulate  Professor  Jeffrey  Hopkin's  approach. 

Scholars  have  different  opinions  with  regard  to  the  criteria  of  a 
good  translation.  Some  say  that  if  a  translation  fulfils  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  made  then  it  is  a  good  translation.  In  my  view,  a  good 
translation  is  that  which  is  readable,  intelligible  and  conveys  the 
original  sense  of  the  source  text  to  the  reader.  Even  if  a  translation 
is  intelligible  and  makes  sense  yet  does  not  convey  the  sense  of  the 
original  to  the  reader,  it  is  then,  to  my  thinking,  not  a  good 
translation.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  a  translation  lacks  elegance 


but  gives  the  original  sense  in  the  target  language  it  is  a  good 
translation.  A  translation  has  to  be  intelligible  to  the  extent  that 
beyond  which  it  amounts  to  over-simplification  of  Buddhism. 
Spoon-feeding  is  unacceptable. 

Nida  defines  translation  as:  'Translating  consists  in  prodm  ing 
in  the  receptor  language  the  closest  natural  equivalent  to  the  ines 
sage  of  the  source  language,  first  in  meaning  and  scnrondly  i  n  style/' 
As  I  mentioned  above,  numerous  definitions  and  styles  of  transla¬ 
tion  indicate  certain  problems  in  translating  from  onelanguage  into 
another.  I  would  focus  on  a  few  major  problems  in  translating  troin 
Tibetan  into  English. 

The  syntax  and  semantic  differences  between  the  Tibetan  and 
English  languages  are  a  major  problem  area,  especially  in  a  simul¬ 
taneous  oral  translation.  This  is  because  in  a  simultaneous  transla 
tion  one  should  be  able  to  anticipate  verbs  which  normally  appear 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence  in  Tibetan. 

Another  major  problem  is  how  to  handle  textual  ambiguity,  a 
common  characteristic  of  Tibetan  writing.  In  English  literature 
ambigui  ty  is  frowned  upon,  and  a  single  clea  r  meanii^g  is  preferred . 
In  translating  from  Tibetan  we  come  across  many  ambiguous 
passages,  especially  in  some  of  the  fundamental  philosophical 
texts,  and  this  ambiguity  must  be  preserved.  Often  we  see  that  a 
scholar  has  interpreted  a  passage  according  to  a  particular  corn 
mentary  and  has  thus  destroyed  the  ambiguity.  Although  the  ren¬ 
dering  is  not  wrong,  the  multidimensional  quality  of  the  pass*ige  is 
lost.  This  amounts  to  a  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  meaning.  Often  in  these 
cases  words  which  are  versatile  in  Tibetan  are  reduced  to  single 
concept  words  in  English. 

Yet  another  major  problem  is  how  to  give  the  complete  sense  of 
a  given  Tibetan  term.  For  example,  many  Tibetan  words  have  the 
same  form  both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb.  Zagpa,  for  instance,  is  such 
a  word.  When  it  is  translated  as  "contamination"  or  "delusion," 
only  its  noun-aspect  is  being  addressed,  and  its  verb-aspect  is  being 
overlooked.  Asa  verb  it  means  "falling."  The  combined  meaning  of 
its  noun  and  verb  aspects  gives  a  profound  sense  in  ribetan;  the 
sense  is  that  as  long  as  one  has  delusions,  no  matter  how  high  one 
goes  in  cyclic  existence,  one  will  eventually  fall  down.  It  may  i\ot  be 
possible  to  give  this  complete  sense  of  zag  pa  every  time  it  appears 
in  a  text,  but  I  feel  one  must  somehow  convey  both  meanings,  even 
in  a  footnote  if  necessary.  Likewise  inTibetan  thereare  many  terms 
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that  have  a  wide  range  of  meanings.  Take  rtogwed,  for  instance.  It 
could  mean  ^^non-conception/'  "nomexamination/'  "absence  of 
thought/'  and  even  "non-perception."  It  is  hard  to  find  an  English 
equivalent  that  could  mean  all  these.  Often  such  words  can  be 
rendered  according  to  the  context;  however,  in  certain  cases  it  can 
mean  more  than  one  thing,  such  as  both  "non-conceptual"  and 
"non-examination."  Tibetan  scholars  interpret  the  word  in  either  of 
these  two  ways. 

I  have  noticed  another  problem  area.  Sometimes  even  the  best 
English  equivalent  does  not  work.  For  example,  gfsug/agkhangin 
Tibetan  does  not  simply  mean  "temple,"  as  it  is  usually  rendered. 
The  syllables  gtsuglag  refers  to  the  bkah  gyur  and  btsan  gyur or 
the  entire  Buddhist  canons;  and  /chang means  "house."  Therefore, 
gtsug  lag  kbang  means  a  temple  that  houses  the  entire  Buddhist 
canons.  The  simple  word  "temple"  does  not  convey  that  sense  at  all. 
Translating  chosas  "religion"  has  similar  problems. 

As  with  translating  literature  from  any  civilization,  we  find  in 
Tibetan  many  culture-bound  words  such  as  bla  and  bgrel  gtor. 
One  cannot  gloss  over  these  words;  otherwise,  we  fail  in  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  bridge  cultural  gaps.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
precise  English  equivalent  to  terms  such  as  these.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  creating  a  clumsy  equivalent,  it  may  be  better  simply  to 
retain  the  Tibetan  term  and  cultivate  a  direct  familiarity  with  it 
within  the  reader,  and  to  explain  its  use  in  footnotes. 

A  major  problem  arises  from  "borrowed  words."  For  instance, 
words  like  "good",  "Centrist,"  Idealist,"  and  "the  existentiality  of 
things,"  come  across  heavily  loaded.  They  can  confuse  the  reader 
by  not  conveying  the  sense  of  the  original  Tibetan.  To  adopt  them 
in  Buddhist  translation  not  only  obscures  the  original  but  often  give 
an  entirely  different  idea  to  the  reader,  if  not  a  complete  misunder¬ 
standing. 

Besides  there  is  the  lack  of  consistency  in  rendering  Buddhist  ter- 
minolog)^  The  disparity  created  by  the  various  English  wordsem- 
ployed  by  scholars  to  render  the  same  Tibetan  term  is  certainly 
confusing.  For  instance,  when  cbos  rnarns  kyi  gnas  Jugs  is  trans¬ 
lated  as  "the  ultimate  mode  of  existence  of  phenomena"  by  one 
scholar  and  "the  existentiality  of  things"  by  another,  the  reader 
finds  it  hard  to  discern  that  both  are  talking  about  the  same  thing, 

Perluaps  the  greatest  problems  encountered  are  in  translating 
works  on  Buddhist  metaphysics  and  tantras.  Some  scholars  have 


translated  works  of  such  nature  but  I  personally  feel  that  English 
language  has  to  be  refined  to  translate  such  works  which  require 
mathematical  accuracy.  Otherwise  Buddhist  metaphysics  may  not 
work;  and  in  the  case  of  the  tantras,  such  as  Guhyasarnaja,  the 
trat^slation  has  to  be  accurate  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  elucidated 
with  mthah  drug  tshul  bsbi,  i.e.,  six  ways:  draft  don,  nges  dOn, 
dgongs  pa  can,  dgong  pa  can  min  pa,  sgra  ji  bshin  pa,  and  sgra  ji 
bshin pa  mayinpa;ax\d  the  four  modes:  yigdon,  spyi  don,  sbas  don, 
and  mtbar  thug  gi  don. 

The  two  major  obstacles  that  I  see  hindering  consistent  transla- 
tion  efforts  are  a  lack  of  precise  English  equivalents  for  many 
Tibetan  terms;  and  the  lack  of  any  standardization  of  technical 
terminologies.  Before  the  efforts  of  the  various  translators  working 
with  Tibetan  literature  can  be  coordinated,  these  two  factors  must 
be  resolved. 

In  early  Tibetan  history,  when  the  Buddhist  texts  were  translated 
from  Sanskrit  under  the  royal  patronage  of  the  great  Dharma  kings, 
many  new  terms  were  coined  to  represent  certain  Sanskrit  words. 
Later,  there  was  a  general  standardization  of  technical  terminol¬ 
ogy.  In  fact,  a  classical  language  was  created  and  refined  for 
centuries  to  translate  Sanskrit  texts  into  Tibetan. 

I  am  aware  of  the  various  problems  that  would  arise  from  trying 
to  do  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  English.  However,  there  should  be 
a  gradual  movement  in  these  two  directions.  We  must  begin  the 
gigantic  task  now.  I  think  we  can  gradually  create  new  terms  where 
necessary  and  somewhat  standardize  essential  terminology. 

On  my  part  I  have  been  working  for  some  years  now  in  regular 
oral  translation  at  the  Library  of  Tibetan  Works  and  Archives, 
Dharamsala.  Here  I  have  been  translating  mai  nly  the  texts  of  Indian 
sages  and  Gelugpa  scholars.  To  help  the  movement  for  a  standardi¬ 
zation  of  English  terminology  I  have  mainly  followed  Professor 
Jeffery  Hopkins'  terminology.  I  think  scholars  translating  the 
works  of  other  Buddhist  traditions  could  do  the  same  thing.  This  is 
one  possible  avenue  of  working  towards  a  standardization,  and  of 
moving  towards  a  refining  and  increasing  precision  of  Buddhist 
terms  in  English. 

With  regard  to  the  coining  of  new  terms  or  adopting  words  from 
other  languages  or  systems,  I  must  say  that  we  should  define  such 
words  as  precisely  as  possible  in  the  footnotes,  I  admire  Professor 
Herbert  V.  Guenther  in  this  regard,  for  he  mostly  provides  such 
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wonderful  footnotes.  When  nyon  mongs^  for  instance,  is  translated 
as  "delusion,"  one  should  define  it  according  to  the  Buddhist  tradi* 
tion.  This  will  help  the  reader  to  get  a  better  understanding. 
Ordinary  English  dictionaries  will  give  a  different  meaning  of 
"delusion,"  perhaps  not  encompassing  the  Buddhist  concept. 

I  also  share  the  views  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr  Tsepak 
Rigzin,  that  under  the  aegis  of  the  institutions  such  as  the  Library 
of  Tibetan  Works  and  Archives,  Tibet  House  and  the  Central 
Institute  of  Higher  Tibetan  Studies,  ^ibetan  and  Western  scholars 
should  collaborate  to  establish  the  needed  new  words  in  English, 
and  to  standardize  technical  terminology. 


Examples  of  a  Dharma  Centre's 
Contribution  in  the  Field  of  Translation: 
Study  Programme  and  Dictionary 

Oliver  Petersen  > 


I  would  like  to  inform  you  about  our  dharn^  centre's  experiences 
and  future  aims  in  the  field  of  translation  in  Tibetan  Buddhism. 
Mainly  I  would  like  to  speak  about  our  seven-year  study  pro¬ 
gramme  for  lay  students  and  a  dictionary  project  for  Tibetan 
religious  terms  as  interpreted  in  the  Gelukpa  Order, 

Development  and  Aims  of  the  Tibetan  Centre 

Twelve  years  ago  the  disciples  in  Hamburg  asked  Geshe  Rabten,  a 
well-known  scholar  of  Sera  Jeh  Monastery,  later  the  abbot  of  Rikon 
Monastery  and  Tharpa  Choling  Monastery  in  Swi  tzerland,  to  send 
a  qualified  teacher  to  Hamburg.  Geshe  Rabten  suggested  some 
Geshes  to  His  Holinesss  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  selected  Geshe  Thul> 
ten  Ngawang,  a  Lharampa  Geshe  from  Sera.  Since  then  Geshe 
Thubten  has  been  living  in  the  Tibetan  Centre  and  teaching  thei  e. 
In  teaching  he  followed  the  long-term  vision  to  establish  the  com¬ 
plete  Buddha-dharma  in  the  West,  so  that  it  can  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  individual  and  society.  With  the  well-being  of  scKTcly 
in  mind,  he  has  also  made  a  lot  of  contributions  in  the  field  ot 
dialogues  with  academic  scholars  and  rep>resentatives  of  otlier 
religions. 

In  this  task  of  transmitting  the  complete  Buddha-dharma,  the 
role  of  translation  is  vital.  By  now  several  monks  and  one  nun  from 
our  centre  are  qualified  to  translate  from  Tibetan,  both  scriptural 
sources  and  oral  teachings.  Other  disciples  transcribe  oral  transla¬ 
tions  or  they  translate  books  from  English  into  German. 
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Approaches  to  Translation,  Academic  and  Non-Academic 

It  is  difficult  to  be  sure,  but  in  my  opinion  the  approach  to  transla¬ 
tion  may  be  a  little  different  for  translators  who  are  practising 
Buddhists,  especially  the  ordained  ones,from  that  of  the  academic 
scholars  who,  in  most  cases,  are  probably  not  Buddhists  them¬ 
selves.  ^ 

The  dharma  centres  have  to  consider  the  practical  needs  of  their 
students.  They  carry  the  responsibility  for  the  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment,  the  personal  well-being  of  those  who  trust  in  them.  A  Bud¬ 
dhist  translator  looks  at  the  scriptures  as  medicine  to  cure  the 
mental  diseaeies  of  humans,  not  as  a  work  of  mainly  historical  and 
philological  interest  that  has  its  place  in  the  field  of  knowledge  like 
every  other  subject.  The  Buddha  himself  compared  the  Dharma  to 
medicine  quite  frequently.  When  such  a  translator  chooses  the  texts 
he  likes  to  work  on,  he  is  inclined  to  take  those  texts  in  the  first  place 
that  are  most  needed  as  a  foundation  for  the  path  to  liberation.  His 
decision  does  not  depend  on  the  curriculum  of  a  university  or 
financial  considerations. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  traditional  scripture,  the  following  are 
generally  laid  out:  an  overview  of  the  contents  (bjrod  bya);  the 
purpose  {dgos pa),  i.e.  the  understanding  of  the  path:  the  ultimate 
purpose  (nyin  dgos)  i.e.  the  realising  of  the  spiritual  path  in  oneself 
and  ultimately  liberation;  and  finally  the  relationship  ( 'breTpa)  be¬ 
tween  the  contents,  purpose  and  ultimate  purpose  of  the  scripture. 

I  think  these  criteria  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  translator  of 
a  particular  scripture  especially  if  he  is  a  Buddhist. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  translator  in  a  dharma  centre 
works  are  different  from  those  under  which  a  scholar  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  field  works.  The  former  has  his  place  in  a  certain  tradition  he 
believes  to  have  the  power  to  lead  to  spiritual  transformation.  Oral 
commentaries  and  studies  with  his  Lama  play  an  important  role  in 
his  striving  to  understand  difficult  passages  and  their  relation  to 
other  texts.  This  situation  may  be  comparable  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Indian  and  Tibetan  scholars  at  the  time  when  Sanskrit  texts  were 
translated  into  Tibetan.  Apart  from  using  scriptural  sources  such  a 
translator  also  relies  on  the  living  experience  of  his  teacher  and  the 
interpretation  of  his  lineage  that  has  proved  its  value  through  the 
centuries.  Partly  due  to  the  lack  of  time  that  is  chronic  for  someone 


who  works  to  establish  a  dharma  centre  in  the  West,  it  may  be  true 
that  historical  studies,  philological  training  in  other  Buddhist  lan¬ 
guages,  long  philological  footnotes  and  the  comparative  study  of 
different  traditions  are  often  set  aside.  This  situation  can  be  irritat¬ 
ing  for  academic  scholars  or  even  lead  them  to  disregard  works 
translated  in  this  way. 

It  is  u  ue  that,  in  the  case  of  non-qualified  teachers,  there  is  the 
danger  of  blind  faith  and  sectarianism.  But  in  the  caseof  a  qualified 
spiritual  guide,  the  above-mentioned  approach  can  also  lead  to 
good  results.  Such  translations  are  often  more  accessible  to  the 
practitioner  who  does  not  know  Tibetan  than  the  academic  trans¬ 
lations.  Scholastic  works  sometimes  treat  points  which  are  more 
important  from  a  religious  point  of  view  with  the  same  care  as  those 
that  are  less  imjX)rtant,  giving  long  commentary  material,  different 
interpretations,  footnotes  and  references.  This  often  leaves  the 
reader  irritated  about  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  scripture  and  con¬ 
fused  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  teaching  within  a  particular  tradition 
as  a  whole.  The  restriction  to  one  tradition  and  interpretation  is 
sometimes  more  useful  for  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  practitioner 
than  the  mixing  of  various  traditions  in  one  work.  Furthermore,  a 
translator  who  is  a  practising  Buddhist  considers  his  spiritual 
experience  derived  from  his  faithful  practice  in  prayer,  meditation 
and  debate  as  an  important  condition  to  complete  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  texts. 

In  short,  I  think  both  approaches,  the  scholastic  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Buddhist  way,  are  valuable  and  can  support  each  other 
fruitfully.  In  the  discussion  of  our  dictionary  project  1  will  try  to 
show  an  example  of  the  possibility  of  mutual  exchange  and  support 
between  these  two  traditions  vydth  their  different  backgrounds, 
aims  and  self-assessment. 

Development  of  Translation  in  the  Tibetan  Centre,  Hamburg 

In  the  beginning,  the  translations  done  in  the  centre  were  mainly  of 
the  oral  teachings  given  by  Geshe  Thubten  Nga  wang  and  visiting 
lamas.  The  students  in  the  centre  not  only  studied  classical  Tibetan 
but  considered  spoken  Tibetan  to  be  very  important  and  as  a  result 
learned  it  quite  quickly.  This  proved  to  be  very  useful  later,  no  t  only 
for  a  better  contact  with  the  lamas,  but  for  the  whole  study  and 
teaching  programme  in  the  centre.  For  example,  today  the  ad- 
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vanced  classes  are  held  solely  in  Tibetan  and  the  older  students  are 
able  to  teach  classical  and  colloquial  Tibetan  logic  and  debate  and 

SCTiptiiral  translations  first  dealt  mainly  with  puias  and  texts 
most  ne^ed  for  the  regular  services  and  ^ralVachings  We 
translated  prayers  to  different  Buddhas,  the  Guru  Puia  (bla  wa 

of  Tsong-kha-pa  called  Hundred  Deities 
^^^^^8-Meditation  Rite  of 
llr  f  ^ojunggnasA  etc.  and  basic  study  texts  such  as 

texts  including  the  r/,ir(y-5even  Practices  of  the 
Bodhisattvas  irgyal  sras  lag  len  so  bdun  ma),  the  Three  Principal 
tf  fhe  Pajh  (lam  gtso  rnam  gsum)  and  also  parts  of  fhe 
Bodhisattvacaryavatara.  Later,  basic  teachings  of  our  teacher  and 
also  the  talk  of  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Hamburg  1982  were  printed.  That 
was  most  influential  for  Buddhism  in  Hamburg. 

Systematic  Study  Programmes 

Two  long-term  study  programmes  take  place  in  the  centre,  apart 
from  general  teachings  on  meditation  and  other  seminars.  The  first 
started  about  ten  years  ago,  shortly  after  Geshe  Thubten  arrived  in 

Hamburg^Thediscipleslivingwithhim-mostlymonksandnuns- 

toLthpr  Fo^o^od  studies  of  Buddhist  philosophy, 

together  with  the  practice  of  debate.  The  curriculum  and  texts 
studied  follow  the  traditional  studies  of  the  great  monastic  univer- 
sities  that  end  with  a  geshe  (dge  bshes)  degree.  There  are  several 
Classes,  the  advanced  being  solely  in  Tibetan. 

Recently  Geshela  expressed  the  wish  to  make  such  studies 

whichalsomdudethestudyof  epistemology  andlogic,avan 

the  lay  disciples  who  do  not  live  in  the  centre  and  in  most  cases  do 
not  know  Tibetan.  Therefore,  in  September  1988,  a  second  study 
programme,  lasting  for  seven  years,  was  started  for  them.  The 
senior  students  wito  their  more  detailed  understanding  play  an 
important  role  in  this,  translating  the  scriptural  sources  and  leading 
c  iscussion  groups.  A  similar  development  of  study  programmes 
are  found  in  some  other  European  centres  too. 

Not  only  the  systematic  studies  for  resident  students  in  the 
centre,  but  alK)  the  starting  of  a  seven-year  study  programme  for 
la)  students  that  week  by  week  covers  the  whole  of  Buddhist 
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westemerscantakeontheburH^  7  expresses  his  hope  that 

.O  .heir  W,„„cou„,^„„ 

it  is  essenfiLThafiuea^'^^'^^ 

understanding  of  the  teachings  ^  -  deeper  analytical 

erate  and  be  mixed  with  less  do  i  Buddhism  will  degen- 

the  Buddha  have  to  ^‘^‘ementsof 

We  should  uselL  o^SLlf 
are  present.  In  Tibet  o^y  themonkS  had 

tostudythesesubjects,butintheWestwithitsr  "  ‘"Merest 

Even  if  such  a  remarkable, 

people  lamas  it  can  onS^^’^fT  necessarily  make 

discuss  questions  ^ih  new  ^0  '  Westerners  to 

qualified  partners  of  discussion  'vrite  articles  and  act  as 

ent  faiths  to  the  dialogue  between  ^uUur^ir"*^  ^opleof  differ- 
to  lead  meditation  sessions  maVo  ^  enable  them 

texts  and  give  talks  and  even  conduct translate  Buddhist 
tic  Buddh^t  way.  It  h^  never  ""  ^'^‘hen- 

lamas  to  make  themselves  ImeptcenNe^^^^^^^ 

Mow  in  fK-  ®  the  minds  of  the  listeners 

Gesh;  stud^pTo^TiS^rx^  to';'" 

CelrrUpa 
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different  order.  Every  teaching  takes  place  in  conjunction  with  a 
discussion  period,  led  by  the  senior  students.  Tests  are  written 
every  half  year,  but  understanding  the  true  meaning  and  value  for 
one's  personal  development  is  considered  to  be  more  important 
than  good  marks.  Study  through  tapes  and  manuscripts  is  also 
possible. 

Overview  of  Texts  Studied  in  a  Traditional  Study  Programme 
in  Sera  Monastery 

I  would  like  to  give  here  an  overview  of  the  scriptures  that  are  or 
will  have  to  be  partly  translated  for  these  two  study  programmes 
and  also  for  the  dictionary  project  discussed  later.  Asl  havealready 
mentioned,  the  curriculum  and  texts  studied  by  the  resident  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  centre  follow  the  traditional  studies  of  the  great 
monastic  universities.  There  they  form  the  main  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  young  monks  and  prepare  them  for  the  Geshe  degree, 
enabling  them  to  teach  every  aspect  of  Buddhism.  1  think  a  short 
overview  of  the  texts  studied — following  the  example  of  Sera  Jeh 
Monastery — could  be  interesting  for  many.  In  the  course  of  study¬ 
ing  these  texts  the  disciple  first  listens  to  teachings  on  them. 
Afterwards  he  learns  them  by  heart  and  contemplates  their  mean¬ 
ing.  Then  daily  debate  plays  an  important  role  in  deepening  his 
understanding.  The  mind  becomes  sharp  and  flexible  through  this 
logical  exercise  of  formalized  debate.  Apart  from  intellectual  study 
the  monk,  keeping  ethical  conduct,  purifies  his  mind  and  collects 
merit  with  the  help  of  prayer  and  ritual.  On  the  basis  of  his  deep 
analytical  understanding  he  enters  meditation  and  eventually 
experiences  a  direct  perception  of  the  truth.  His  ultimate  aim  is  to 
conquer  ignorance  and  understand  ultimate  truth,  namely  empti¬ 
ness,  and  so  attain  liberation  and  Buddhahood  for  the  benefit  of 
other  suffering  beings. 

The  gradual  studies  can  be  divided  into  preliminary  studies  and 
the  advanced  studies  of  the  five  great  scriptures: 

A.  The  Preliminary  Studies 

1.  The  Collected  Topics  on  Valid  Cognition  (bsdus  grwa) 
by  Pburbulcog 

In  the  course  of  the  preliminary  studies  a  few  works  of  Phur  bu 
Icog,  the  tutor  of  the  13th  Dalai  Lama,  are  studied  to  present  the 
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terminology  and  categories  used  in  the  great  scriptures  of  Buddhist 
philosophy.  Since  they  have  this  function,  the  texts  are  called  the 
"Collected  Topics  on  Valid  Cognition,  a  Magical  Key  to  the  Great 
Scriptures" .  These  texts  are  divided  into  the  small,  middle  and  grea  t 
Path  of  Reasoning  (rigs  lam  chung  ngu  /  'bring/  che  ba)  followed 
by  the  section  on  awareness  and  knowledge  {bio  rig)  and  on  types 
of  logical  signs,  or  reasoning  {rtags  rigs).  The  content  is  mainly 
taken  from  the  Sautrantika  system  of  tenets,  and  the  system  of  logic 


and  epistemology  primarily  follows  the  system  of  Dharmakirti  and 
Dignaga,  because  it  is  considered  to  be  an  important  stepping  stone 
and  prerequisite  to  the  understanding  of  Madhyamaka.  The  bio  rig 

-nr*  o  i  1  f  ^  f  11  and  SO 


presents  Buddhist  theory  of  cognition  and  psychology.  The  rtags 
rigs  section  introduces  one  to  the  different  elements  and  types  of 


logical  proofs. 


2.  Systems  of  Tenets  (grub  mtha')  by  rje-btsun  Chos-kyi  rGyal- 
mtshan 

This  section  deals  with  the  Buddhist  systems  of  tenets,  being 
Vaibhasika,  Sautrantika,  Cittamatra  and  Madhyamaka,  thus  en¬ 
compassing  both  Hinayana  and  Mahayana.  Presented  is  an  over¬ 
view  of  the  theories  of  the  basis,  paths  and  fruits  of  the  different 
systems  of  Buddhist  thought. 


3.  Spiritual  Grounds  and  Paths  (sa  lam)  by  rJe-btsun  Chos-kyi 
rGyal-mtshan 

This  section  presents  the  definitions  and  divisions  of  the  grounds 
and  paths  of  spiritual  develoment. 


4.  The  Seventy  Topics  {don  bdun  bcu)  by  rje-btsun  Chos-kyi 
rGyal-mtshan 

In  this  section  seventy  vital  points  of  Mahayana  Buddhism  from 
the  Abhisamayalarhkara  of  Maitreya  are  discussed. 


B.  The  Advanced  Studies 

Having  finished  this  preparation,  the  student  are  trained  well 
enough  to  study  the  complex  great  scriptures  of  Buddhism  directly. 
The  study  of  the  so-called  Five  Great  Works  {gzhung  bka'pod  Inga) 
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is  started.  These  works  cover  five  subjects  that  encompass  the 
whole  of  Buddhist  philosophy.  These  subjects  are  Pramana, 
Prajnaparamita,  Madhyamaka,  Vinaya  and  Abhidhaima. 

Each  of  these  subjects  is  studied  with  the  help  of  one  main 
scripture.  The  so-called  ornaments  of  India,  the  great  teachers  of 
old,  most  venerated  in  Tibet,  are  the  authors  of  these  scriptures. 
They  are  Nagarjuna  and  Aryadeva  as  teachers  of  the  philosophical 
view  of  the  Madhyamaka-System,  Asahga  and  Vasubandhu  as 
teachers  of  the  conduct  of  a  Bodhisattva  and  of  Abhidharma, 
Dignaga  and  DharmakTrti  as  teachers  of  logic  and  the  science  of 
knowledge,  and  Gunaprabha  and  ^kyaprabha  as  teachers  of  the 
monastic  discipline.  This  fact  shows  that  Tibetan  Buddhism  is 
completely  based  on  Indian  Buddhism  and  still  preserves  this 
ancient  tradition.  Also  the  three  higher  trainings  are  covered  by 
these  main  subjects.  Vinaya  stands  for  moral  discipline, 
Prajnaparamita,  and  Abhidharma  for  meditation  and  Madhyamaka 
and  Pramana  for  wisdom.  These  three  trainings  should  never  be 
separated.  Nowadays  the  training  in  the  Vinaya  may  be  difficult  for 
many  people. 

The  five  main  scriptures  are: 

\.  Pramanavarttika  by  DharmakTrti 

This  covers  the  subject  of  logic  and  theory  of  cognition.  The 
second  most  venerated  teacher  in  this  field  is  Dignaga.  Apart  from 
the  main  text,  commentaries  by  rGyal-tshab-rje,  mKhas-grub-rje, 
Tsong-kha-pa  and  dGe-'dun-grub  are  studied. 

2.  Abhisarnayalarhkara,  traditionally  ascribed  to  Maitreya  and 
written  down  by  Asahga 

This  text  builds  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  subject  of 
Prajnaparamita,  the  general  teachings  of  Buddhism  as  implicitly 
taught  in  the  Sutras  on  the  perfection  of  wisdom.  Commentaries  by 
Haribhadra,  Tsong-kha-pa  and  rGyal-tshab-rje  are  studied. 

3.  Madhyamakavatara  by  CandrakTrti 

With  the  help  of  this  work  the  ultimate  truth  as  presented  in  the 
Madhyamaka  system  of  tenets,  considered  to  be  the  highest  school 
of  thought,  is  studied.  The  works  of  Nagarjuna  are  also  studied  for 
this  purpose,  together  with  commentaries  by  Tsong-kha-pa  and 
dGe-'dun-grub. 


4.  Vinayasutra  by  Gunaprabha 

By  means  of  studying  this  text  the  discipline  is  studied.  Also 
commentaries  by  mTso-na-pa  Shes-rab-bzang-po  and  dGe-'dun- 
grub  are  studied. 

5.  Abbidharmako^a  by  Vasubandhu 

In  this  section  the  phenomenology  of  Buddhism  is  studied. 
Commentaries  to  this  work  are  written  by  dGe-'dun-gmb  and 
mChim-'jam-dpal-dbyang. 

In  general  the  monastery  textbooks  {yig  cha)  of  Se-ra  rje-btsun- 
pa  Chos-kyi  rGyal-mtshan  are  studied  to  enable  one  to  understand 
the  root  texts,  and  their  translation  will  be  important  for  us.  Other 
monasteries  often  have  their  own  yigchas  that  vary  only  little  from 
those  of  Sera.  The  whole  process  in  Ganden  and  Drepung  is  similar. 
Please  take  the  exact  names  of  commentaries  studied  from  the 
appendix.  Also  studied  are  the  text  on  the  stages  of  the  path  (lam 
rim)  by  Tsong-kha-pa  and  the  Bodhisattvacaryava  tara  by  ^ntideva. 

The  study  programme  can  last  for  more  than  twenty  years  until 
the  Geshe  degre  is  gained  after  rigorous  examination.  Afterwards 
many  Geshes  enter  the  tantric  monasteries  to  study  secret  mantra. 
This  system  of  education  proved  to  be  very  successful  in  that  it  pro¬ 
duced  real  scholars  of  Buddhism.  The  future  will  tell  whether  it  is 
adaptable  to  the  West  and  whether  the  situation  in  the  process  of 
transferring  Buddhism  from  India  to  Tibet  and  our  present  situaton 
is  comparable. 

Extracting  Main  Subjects  for  the  Seven-Year  Study  Programme 

The  study  programme  of  our  seven-year  course  of  lay  people  can 
naturally  cover  only  the  main  points  of  the  study  programme  in  the 
monasteries  of  India.  Also  the  course  of  study  had  to  be  changexil. 
Our  study  programme  is  arranged  along  the  four  schools  of  tenets 
using  mainly  the  Garland  of  Tenets  (grub-mtha'  rin  chen  phrengba ) 
by  dKon-mchog  7igs-med  dBamg-po  as  a  guideline,  starting  v/ith 
the  more  gross  and  easier  to  grasp  Vaibhasika  school  and  after  that 
Sautrantika  and  so  forth. 

In  the  first  year,  instead  of  starting  with  bsdus~gr\va,  which 
involves  debate,  students  started  with  important  passages  from  the 
Abhidharmakosa  to  get  a  background  on  basic  phenomenolog}-'^, 
like  divisions  of  phenomena  into  18  elements  or  12  sense-sources. 
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mind  and  mental  factors,  different  causes  and  effects,  karma  and 
the  12  links  of  dependent  arising.  The  relevant  passages  have  been 
translated,  mostly  together  with  the  commentary  of  dGe-'dun- 
grub.  Time  for  debate  is  much  too  short;  often  the  time  is  also  short 
for  reading  debates  with  opponents  of  one's  own  system,  because 
the  students  are  not  living  in  the  centre  or  a  monastery. 

In  the  second  year,  the  system  of  the  Sautrantikas  is  studied, 
using  mainly  the  small,  middle  and  great  Path  of  Reasoning  {rigs 
lam)  from  the  Collected  Topics,  including  the  study  of  reasoning 
with  different  types  of  consequences  (thal  'gyur)  and  proofs  (sgrub 
bycc/),  and  epistemology  from  the  rTags-rigs  and  bLo-rig-sections. 
Mainly  the  sections  of  the  presentation  of  one's  own  system  (rang 
lugs)  are  already  translated  and  studied. 

In  the  third  year,  the  system  of  the  Cittamatras  will  be  studied, 
following  the  Great  Exposition  of  Tenets  {grub  mtba'chen  mo)  by 
'Jam-dbyang-bzhad-pa  and  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Pramana  varttika. 

In  the  fourth  year,  the  system  of  the  Prasangika-Madhyamikas 
will  be  studied  based  on  the  sixth  chapter  of  Madhyamakavatara 
and  Tsong-kha-pa's  dGongs-pa-rab-gsal 

In  the  fifth  year,  the  Svatantrika-Madhyamaka  system  will  be 
looked  at,  and  in  addition  the  first  and  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Abhisamayalamkara,  which  includes  the  study  of  Paramita, 

In  the  sixth  year,  emphasis  will  be  put  on  meditation,  relying  on 
Tsoh~kha-pa's  Middle  Exposition  of  the  Stages  of  the  Path  to 
Enligbtenmi}nt{Lam  rim  'bring). 

The  last  year  will  be  reserved  for  special  studies  like  Vinaya  for 
ordained  students  and  an  introduction  to  tantra  based  on  texts 
written  by  Pan-chen  bSod-nams~grags-pa  and  Bu-ston. 

Not  the  whole  scriptures  of  course  but  parts  of  these  texts  and 
other  related  texts  and  commentaries  will  be  translated  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  students.  The  lessons  by  Geshe  Thubten  Ngawang  are 
regularly  transcribed  and  proof-read;  and  it  is  planned  to  publish 
these  annually  together  with  the  translated  scriptural  passages.  We 
think  in  this  way — parallel  to  the  ongoing  study  programme — a 
reasonably  complete  overview  of  the  different  Buddhist  systems 
and  vehicles  based  on  ancient  Indian  Buddhism  and  its  continu¬ 
ation  in  Tibet  will  for  the  first  time  be  presented  to  the  German¬ 


speaking  reader.  Also,  the  materials  collected  from  the  scriptural 
and  oral  sources  can  serve  as  a  good  basis  for  another  main  project 
related  to  the  centre:  a  dictionary  of  Buddhist  terms. 

Project  of  a  Dictionary  of  Buddhist  Terms 

1.  Purpose 

The  other  long-term  project  that  is  closely  connected  to  the 
above-mentioned  study  programmes  is  a  dictionary  of  Buddhist 
terms,  called  the  "Clear  Illumination  of  the  Teaching"  {brda  dkrol 
bstan  pa'isnanggsal).  The  project  has  been  started  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Tibetan  Buddhist  Studies  which  is  recognized  by  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Senate.  The  members  of  the  advisory  committee  include  the 
well-known  scholars  Professor  Seyfort-Ruegg  and  Professor 
Schmit hausen  of  Hamburg  Uni  versi  ty ,  scholars  from  other  univer¬ 
sities  in  Germany  and  also  translators  from  the  Tibetan  Centre. 

This  project  should  fulfil  the  needs  of  both  practising  Buddhists 
and  scholars  from  the  academic  field,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 
We  think  that  both  feel  the  need  for  such  a  dictionary.  The 
practising  Buddhists  are  interested  in  an  easily  accessible  glossary 
of  terms  which  they  come  across  when  reading  books  or  listening 
to  teachings,  so  that  they  can  understand  the  meaning  better.  For 
them  such  a  work  should  be  clear,  short  and  understandable,  an  au¬ 
thentic  background  without  too  much  philology  and  references  to 
different  sources. 

On  the  part  of  the  academic  users  and  also  the  more  leai  ned 
Buddhists  and  translators  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  older  dictionar¬ 
ies  of  Tibetan  religious-philosophical  terms,  like  the  Jaschke  and 
Chandra  Das  dictionaries,  are  somehow  incomplete,  not  fully 
reliable  or  precise  enough  to  be  of  assistance.  Other  dictionaries 
only  cover  the  field  of  spoken  Tibetan.  ITie  Bod-rgya  Tshigmdzhod 
Chen-mo,  a  Tibetan-Tibetan  Chinese  dictionary,  published  in  Tibet 
in  1984,  can  give  us  some  orientation,  but  translation  into  a.  Western 
language  and  reference  to  sources  is  lacking.  Tzepak  Rigzin's 
Tibeton-English  Dictionary  of  Buddhist  Terminology  is  also  valu¬ 
able  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  For  example,  the 
planned  work  should  not  only  contain  the  translation  and  explana¬ 
tions  of  a  certain  term,  but  also  references  to  different  sources. 
Commentary  passages  should  be  translated  and  also  be  cited  in 
their  original  language,  namely  Tibetan.  Buddhist  translators  often 
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do  no  I  have  the  time  to  look  up  the  relevant  passages  in  the 
scriptures  or  to  discuss  questions  in  detail  with  their  teachers.  Also 
they  are  often  not  completely  trained  but  forced  to  translate  the 
needed  texts.  For  them  such  citations  would  be  extremely  helpful. 
A1  so  synony  ms  and  etymology  as  wel  I  as  oral  commentaries  should 
bo  included.  Even  if  oral  commentaries  are  never  in  contradiction 
to  the  scriptures,  they  can  show  relations  and  levels  of  importance 
and  make  the  studies  more  lively  and  understandable  for  people 
today.  They  can  sum  up  points  spread  all  over  the  different  scrip¬ 
tures  and  bring  to  light  hidden  points  and  meanings,  the  so-called 
implicit  meaning  of  a  phrase.  So,  also  quotations  of  oral  commen¬ 
taries  should  be  contained .  Having  deeper  knowledge  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  term  will  make  it  easier  to  find  suitable  equivalents 
according  to  different  contexts. 

2.  Creating  an  entry  form  to  establish  a  database 

Now,  how  can  we  fulfil  the  needs  of  both  of  these  groups 
practically?  The  plan  for  this  work  has  to  be  organized  very  well 
right  from  the  beginning,  because  the  system  must  be  able  to 
contain  a  wide  range  of  information  but  also  be  reducible  to  a 
selection  of  the  most  important  material  for  the  specific  needs  of 
different  people,  as  already  mentioned. 

Using  an  electronic  database  can  make  such  projects  possible.  A 
mask  for  entries  has  been  developed,  which  I  would  like  to  explain. 
1 1  contains  1 2  fields  and  serves  as  a  standard  form  for  entries,  which 
can  be  d  one  by  hand  or  by  computer.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
a  final  version,  but  can  be  adapted  and  improved,  if  necessary. 

1.  TIB:  (dngospo) 

2.  SKT:  bhava" 

3.  GER:  wirksames  Phanomen,  Ding 

4.  ENG:  effective  phenomenon,  thing 

5.  OTH:  -/- 

6.  SYN:  (mi  rtag  pa/,  dus  byas/  byas  pa/  rang  mtshan/, 

don  dam  bden  pa) 

7.  S-S:  RLChu,  7b.4 

8.  S'C:  (don  byed  nus  pa/)  That  which  is  able  to  perform 

a  function.  Effective  phenomena  are  divided  into 
three  types:  (bem  po)  matter,  (shes  pa)  conscious¬ 
ness  and  (Idan  min  'du  byed)  non-associated  com- 
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positional  factors. 

9.  O-S:  GTN,  from  transcript  of  seven-year  study  pro¬ 
gramme,  semester  III 

10.  0-C:  The  function  an  effective  phenomenon  is  able  to 

perform  is  that  of  creating  an  effect.  According  to 
this  system  of  Sautrantika,  which  asserts  a  truly 
existent  object  condition  (iC(dmigs  rkyen))  prior 
to  perception,  a  main  function  of  an  effective 
phenomenon  is  to  act  as  a  cause  for  the  direct 
perception  of  itself. 

11.  RES:  CS 

12.  CHD:  OP 

1 .  The  first  field  contains  the  Tibetan  word,  wri  tten  in  the 
transliteration  system  of  T.  Wylie.  It  can  later  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  Tibetan  letters.  We  ourselves  are  using  the 
Tibetan-Programme  from  Boulder  that  runs  on  the  Word¬ 
Perfect  word  processor  for  IBM  compatible  personal  com¬ 
puters.  It  can  sort  entries  in  the  Tibetan  alphabetic  order 
and  convert  the  Wylie  transliteration  into  Tibetan  charac¬ 
ters,  and  subsequently  print  them  out  on  an  HP-Laserjet 
Series  II  compatible  printer.  But,  of  course,  at  this  stage  the 
question  of  hard-  and  software  environment  is  secondary. 
Using  a  standard  transliteration  system  for  Tibetan  and 
Sanskrit  makes  conversion  from  one  system  to  another 
possible. 

2.  The  Sanskrit  original,  if  available,  follows  in  the  standard 
transliteration  form.  If  the  Sanskrit  original  has  not  clearly 
been  retraced  to  an  Indian  source  in  this  context,  it  should 
be  left  out  or  marked  with  an  asterisk  for  further  verifica¬ 
tion. 

3 .  The  German  translation  follows . 

4.  The  English  translation.  In  fact  the  German  or  English 
equivalents  may  be  of  secondary  importance.  Reasons  for 
the  choice  of  a  particular  equivalent  can  be  given  in  one  of 
the  commentary  fields  below.  More  importat  than  the  mere 
translation  of  a  term  will  be  the  background  information 
that  allows  translators  to  choose  their  own  equivalents.  Of 
course  the  equivalents  should  be  standardized  in  this 
dictionary. 
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5.  Other  languages  like  Pali  or  French  can  be  cited. 

6.  Synonyms  should  he  listed,  at  least  in  Tibetan,  with  cross- 
references  to  their  explanations.  It  should  be  clear  for 
which  school  of  Buddhist  thought  such  synonyms  are 
relevant.  This  is  one  reason  for  making  a  number  of  smaller 
glossaries  limited  to  certain  sources  or  systems. 

7.  The  source  of  a  scriptural  commentary  should  be  given. 

The  sources  should  occur  in  abbreviated  form.  There  is  no 
need  to  give  the  author's  n^me  because  this  can  be  traced 
from  the  Text  and  Author  Indexes,  already  established. 
The  scripture,  page  or  folio  and  line  have  to  be  given.  An 
example  would  beRLCHu,  f7b.4  meaning  bsdusgrwa  Rigs 
Lam  Chung  ngu  folio  7b,  Line  4.  If  a  source  is  written  in 
verses,  the  verse  numbers  should  be  given  instead  of  page 
numtKjrs.  This  is  helpful  for  coordination  between  differ¬ 
ent  editions.  In  general  a  standard  edition  is  to  be  used  for 
each  text.  Mainly  the  Iha  sa  bka'  'gyur  and  sde  dge  bstan 
'gyur  will  be  used  together  with  the  monastery  textbooks 
(yjg  cha).  We  will  use  those  of  Sera  Jeh,  as  we  study  them 
ourselves. 

8.  The  commentary  is  cited.  This  commentary  should  include 
definitions,  divisions,  etymology  and  further  explanations 
of  a  term.  It  should  be  entered  in  Tibetan  and,  if  possible,  in 
German  or  English  translation. 

9.  The  source  of  an  oral  commentary  is  given,  preferably  with 
the  details  of  where  the  passage  is  to  be  found  on  a  tape,  in 
a  transcript  or  in  a  book.  We  ha  ve  not  yet  w orked  out  a  clear 
system  for  collecting  oral  sources.  Nevertheless,  we  think 
they  are  helpful  and  important.  At  the  moment,  our  main 
source  is  Geshe  Thubten  Ngawang' s  teaching  in  the  seven- 
year  study  programme. 

10.  The  oral  commentary  is  given  in  English  or  German. 

11.  The  name  of  the  researcher  who  made  the  entry. 

12.  The  name  of  the  one  who  checked  the  entry. 

Entries  can  be  made  by  hand  or  by  computer.  Methods  have  been 
developed  so  that  one  can  copy  passages  of  already  existing  files  on 
computer  into  the  entry  form  easily,  for  example,  from  the  texts  that 
have  been  translated  for  the  seven-year  study  programme.  In  fact, 
while  working  on  translations  in  a  particular  field,  one  can  easily 
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S^ntthltSed^  of  sources  all  Derived  from  only 

„„e,ra^  itionof  , 

lasTe^totoce  a  tlrmback  to  its  source  and  makes  the  meanm^ 

s= 

n  m  hP  realistic  with  our  limited  resources.  Also  a  sort  or  ne 

own  ground. - -  - - 

I  (bhava*)  -  effective  phenomenon,  thing. 

Definition-  That  which  is  able  to  perform  a  function 

Secuve  phenomena  are  divided  inio  three  types  ja«er 
(ee),  consciousness  ana 

i  associated  compositional  factors  (re).  (Scriptural 

^Xc?on  and  effective  phenomenon  is  able  to  perform 

is  that  of  creatig  an  effect.  According  to  this  system  o 

^ntlntiha,  whfch  asserts  a  truiy  existent  Ob 

(ee)  prior  to  perception,  a  mam  function  of  a 
effective  phenomenon  is  to  act  as  a  cause  for  the  direct 
perception  of  itself.  (Oral  Source;  GTN,  SYSP  111). 

Synonymsice  _ _ [ 

Fie  2  An  example  of  how  the  entry  could  look  when  printed 

sLerts  of  Geshe  Thubten  have  already  accepted  to  make 
enlries  for  certain  fields  of  sludles  from  a  limited  range  ot  sources 

rgside  then  studies,  cr:ml"„“n 

^roWetlt  Sran'hn^rt'ant  and  difficult  task  to  collect  the 
SSerent  infolalion  and  anange  it  in  a  consistent  final  form. 
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When  a  certain  text  has  been  entered,  it  is  possible  to  print  out 
different  versions  of  parts  of  the  dictionary  that  deal  vsdth  a  certain 
field  of  study  and  that  build  a  unit.  Or  one  could  even  publish 
entries  from  only  one  text.  This  avoids  having  to  wait  many  years 
for  results  as  in  the  case  of  other  extensive  dictionary  projects.  Also 
summaries  of  explanations  put  into  an  easily  readable  style  can  be 
extracted  for  people  not  interested  in  the  difficult  philosophical 
language  and  too  many  citations,  etc. 

Working  with  an  electronic  database  is  not  only  helpful  for 
printing  out  different  versions,  but  also  for  continually  extending 
and  improving  the  entries  and  putting  them  into  a  layout  for 
printing.  Copies  could  be  made  and  exchanged  in  disk  form  among 
scholars,  if  desired. 

Another  plan  is  to  enter  complete  series  of  texts.  In  this  way, 
indexes  can  be  easily  made.  Terms  would  be  simple  to  find  and 
relevant  passages  could  be  copied  into  the  dictionary  file.  In  this 
connection  we  are  considering  installing  a  computer  in  Sera  Mon¬ 
astery  and  training  monks  to  insert  texts. 

3  Request  for  contribution 

We  think  that  we  have  gathered  the  necessary  conditions  to  start 
the  project  by  relying  on  the  advice  of  Geshe  Thubten  and  the 
scholars  mentioned.  People  from  the  Tibetan  Centre  responsible  for 
making  entries  have  been  found.  But  still  we  are  looking  for  help 
among  the  scholars  and  institutions  around  the  world,  and  this  is 
one  purpose  of  my  being  here.  Please  let  me  know  or  write  to  us  if 
you  are  working  in  the  same  field  or  have  already  gathered  material 
and  experience  so  that  efforts  can  be  united.  We  are  prepared  to 
send  you  more  detailed  information.  Scientific  methods  are  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  project.  By  the  way,  I  think  the  Tibetan  tradition 
would  benefit  by  adopting  scientific  methods  that  have  proved  to 
be  very  effective,  for  example  in  the  field  of  library  science. 

We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  produce  a  dictionary  that  will  be 
a  sound  basis  for  the  translation  and  practice  of  Buddhism  as  it 
appears  in  one  of  the  important  traditions  of  Tibet. 

A  third  long-term  project,  in  which  mainly  the  female  practitio¬ 
ners  of  our  centre  are  involved,  is  the  revival,  i.e.  the  establishment, 
of  the  Bhiksun!  Samgha  in  the  Theravada  and  Tibetan  traditions. 
Two  nuns  have  already  taken  the  precepts  from  the  Chinese  tradi¬ 


tion.  They  study  the  role  of  women  and  nuns  in  Buddhism  and  are- 
doing  a  comparative  study  of  the  Vinaya,  mciinly  between  the 
Tibetan  Mulasarvastivada,  the  Chinese  Dharmagupta  and  the 
Theravada  traditions.  They  have  taken  part  in  a  conference  and 
seminars  in  India,  the  United  States  and  Germany  and  are  translat¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  Tibetan  Vinaya  under  the  guidance  of  Geshe 
Thubten  Ngawang.  They  are  publishing  the  results  of  these  com¬ 
parative  studiesand  translations  for  fully-ordained  nuns  and  people 
who  are  involved  in  the  research.  If  you  are  interested  or  working 
in  this  field  yourself,  please  contact  them  at  the  Tibetan  Centre. 
They  would  be  especially  interested  to  have  contact  with  people 
working  on  the  Tibetan  Vinaya. 

For  further  informmation  on  the  different  projects,  you  can 
contact  us: 

1.  Study  programme  :  Bhiksu  Jarnpa  Tenzin 

2.  Dictionary  project:  Bhiksu  Jampa  Gyatso 

3.  Vinaya:  Bhik^uni  Jampa  Tsedroen 

at: 

Tibetisches  Zentrum  e.V. 

Hermann-Balk-Str.  106 
D-2000  Hamburg  73 
West  Germany 
Tel.  040-6443585 

or: 

Foundation  for  Tibetan  Buddhist  Studies 
Tesdorpfstr.  13 
D-2000  Hamburg  13 
West  Germany 

Appendix 

"Examples  of  a  dharma  centre's  contribution  in  the  field  of 
translation"  (Dictionary  project) 

Source  Texts  for  Difinitions  for  the  brda  dkrol  bstan  pa'i  snang 
gsal  Dictionary 
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These  are  the  texts  actually  directly  and  intensively  studied  in  the 
Geshe  studies  programme  at  Sera.  They  are  the  source  materials 
from  which  the  entries  to  the  Dictionary  upon  each  subject  should 
be  directly  compiled.  Full  details  including  the  Edition  to  be  used 
are  specified  for  each  text.  The  distinctive  abbreviation  to  be  used 
in  referring  to  each  text  is  also  given  after  it.  When  no  further  details 
are  given,  the  text  is  part  of  the  by  (ChGy).  If  you  wish  to  refer  to  the 
as  such,  you  can  either  refer  to  it  as  (ChGYSB)  or  simply  (Y)  for. 
However,  the  abbreviations  given  after  each  distinctive  section  of 
the  texts  are  quite  su  ff icient  in  themselves  as  a  reference,  as  their  ref¬ 
erences  are  quite  distinct  within  the  entire  scheme  for  the  references 
for  all  texts.  All  the  texts  mentioned  are  available  in  the  Library  of 
the  Zentrum.  Appendix  A  gives  the  location  of  the  texts  in  the 
Library.  Appendix  B  gives  the  list  of  abbreviations  used  in  just  this 
document. 


A:  Preliminary  Studies 

(1)  (DR)  by  (PC) 

(Mysore  edition:M)  (RLChu) 
(M)  (RLB) 

fol.  (folios)  1-44  (M)  (RlChe) 
fol.  1-25  (M)  (IR) 
fol.  1-28  (M)  (LR) 

(2)  fol.  1-17  (M)  (DDC) 

(3)  fol.  1-17  (M)  DDC 

(4)  fol,  1-20  (M)(SL) 


B. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


(Pramanavarttika) 

(root  text)  by  (Dharmakirti)  (Dh), 

Toh  4210  Ce  (3)  fol.  94b-151a),  Verses  to  be  numbered  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vulgate  edition  of  Miyasaki,  1977. 
fil.  1-122  (M)  (LD). 

by  (GTsh)  Toh.  No.  5442,  YSSB  fol.  1-93 

(TKSGTsh) 

by  (KHGr)  Toh.  No.  5501,  YSSR  ()  fol,  1-244 

(DMS) 

by  (Ts)  Toh.  No  5416  YSSB  ()  fol.  1-23  (DJG). 

by  (GGr)  Toh.  No.  5528  SB,  Gangtok,  1981, 

fol.  1-212  (TshR). 


C.  (Prajnparamita) 

(1)  (Perfection  of  Wisdom  Sutra  in 
25,00  lines)  LhlO,  (Toh9),  Vols  26-28,  fols  ()  1-558, 1-548, 1- 
537  (PVPS). 

(2)  (Abhisamayalarirkara)  by  (Maitreya) 

(M)  fol.  1-1 8  (M),  also  Toh  No  3786  Kas  2  fol.  lb-1 3a  ( A) .  Bu  t 
please  quote  verses  and  follow  their  numbering  according 
to  the  critical  edition  of  Stcherbatsky  and  Obermiller, 
Leningrad,  1929. 


(3)  (Sphutartha)  by  (Haribhadra)  (H)  fol.  1- 

68  (M),  also  Toh  No  3793  Ja  2  fol.  78b-140a  (SA). 

(4)  by  (Ts)  Toh.  No  5412  YSSB 

fol.  1-405  and  1-267  (LS). 

(5)  by  (GyTsh)  Toh.  No.  5433  YSSB  fol . 

1-346  (NyGy). 

(6)  The  divides  in  the  following  way  according  to  the 

eight  Chapters  of  the  Abhisamayalarhkara:- 

Chapter  1  :- 

(a) 

(b) 

(0 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

fol.  1-135  (M)  (KD). 

(also  known  as  fol.  1-46  (M)  (GHNySh). 

fol.  46-73  (M)  (ByL). 
fol.  74-105  (M)  (R). 

(explains  fol.  106-185  (M)  (GGr). 

fol.  1-54  (M)  DrNg) 

Chapter  2:- 

fol.  1-85  (M)  PyD?) 

Chapter  3:- 

fol.  1-35  (M)  (PyD3) 

Chapter  4:- 

fol.  1-47  (M)  (PyD4) 

Chapter  5:- 

(a) 

(b) 

fol.  1-37  (M)  (PyD5) 
fol.  1-27  (M)  (GL) 
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(c)  fol.  l-37(M)TBr) 

Chapter  6:- 

fol.  1-5  (M)  (PyD6) 

Chapter  7:- 

fol.  1-7  (M)  (PyD7) 

Chapter  8:- 

fol.  l-67(M)(PyD8) 

fol.  1-77  (M)  (M)  (ChK) 

D.  (Madhyamaka) 

(1)  by  (CandrakTrti)  (C) 

fol.  1-27  (M)  (MM), also  Toh No 3861  Hafol.201b-219a.But 
please  quote  verses  and  verse  numbers  from  the  critical 
edition  of  De  la  Vallee  Poussin,  St  Petersbourg,  1907-12 
Reprinted  Osnabruck,  1967. 

\2)  by  (Ts)  Toh.  No  541 1  YSSB  fol.  1-267  (GRS). 

(3)  by  (Ggr)  Toh.  No  5526  SB  Gangtok,  1971, 

fol.  1-53  (SM) 

(4)  fol.  1-162  (M)  (BMPyD) 

E.  (Vinaya) 

(1)  by  (Gunaprabha)(GP),TohNo4117Wufol. 
Ib-lOOa  (VS). 

(2)  by  (TshZ)  (M)  DTsh). 

(3)  by  (GOR)  Toh.  No  5523  SB  Gangtok,  1971, 

fol.  1-476  (RPr). 


F.  (Abhidharmako^a) 


(1) 

(2) 


by  (Vasubandhu)  (V)  fol.  1-41  (M), 

also  Toh  No  4089  Ku  fol.  lb-25a  (AK).  But  Please  use  the 
verse  numbers  from  the  critical  edition  by  Pradhan,  (San¬ 
skrit),  Patna,  1967. 


author)  (CP). 


(NG)by 


(a  Sakya 
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l-227(TWGGr).  <=®'T'’''  No-5525SBGang,oM92, 

Appendix  A:  Location  of  Above  Texts  in  Library 

Lhasa  Edition.  Life  Wall  of  Shrine  room. 

Derge  Edition.  Life  Wall  of  Shrine  room. 

Alter  wall  of  Shrine  room. 

Altar  wall  of  Shrine  room. 

Mysore,  Sera  rje  Editions  ahd  other  Tibetan  editions  of 
roof  texts  and  commentaries  -Left  side  of  Altar  wall  of  Shrine  room 
bottom  nght  comer.  The  texts  are  all  marked. 

Critical  editions  of  root  texts,  together  with  variousindexes,  studies 
and  translations  into  European  languages  of  these  texts,  shelf  on  left 
Side  of  Libraiy  room. 

Appendix  B:  Abbreviations  Used  Just  In  The  Above  Text 

For  other  Abbreviations  see  Texts  and  Authors  lists. 

M  Mysore,  Sera  rJe  Edition 

SB 

YSSB 

Source:  Geshe  Thubten  Ngawang 

Research:  Jampa  Gyatso  and  Dr  Peter  Ebbatson 

Written:  Dr  Peter  Ebbatson. 


